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PREFACE 





Although the importance of the North African style in the evolution of mosaic pavements 
wnder the Roman Empire has become familiar in recent years to mosaic specialists and art 
historians of the period, the material for their study remains widely scattered, much of it in 
French publications of the late 19th and early 20th centuries which are inaccessible to many 
scholars and students in the English-speaking world. A definitive history of the development of 
the North African mosaics cannot at this stage be written; there are too many uncertainties, 
particularly in the vital area of chronology; too much important material is still unpublished; 
end much of the work necessary in order to clarify questions such as the activity of the various 
workshops is only now beginning to be undertaken. My aim in this book has been more limited, 
as the subtitle suggests. Although the opening and closing chapters deal with general aspects, 
and attempt to place the African mosaics within the wider context of mosaic production in the 
rest of the Roman Empire, in the main part of the book I have concentrated on a study of the 
classes of subject-matter used on the figured mosaics. These are discussed with especial emphasis 
on those mosaics which were used to serve a particular function, either connected with the 
social and civic interests of those who commissioned them, or with religious or superstitious 
purposes. This line of approach means that I have inevitably had to omit or disregard much 
that would be important in a more general study of the North African mosaics: not only the 
plain and geometric mosaics which make up the vast majority of the pavements in most build- 
ings, but also the large numbers of figured mosaics whose subject-matter is essentially decorative: 
birds and animals, fish, sea-monsters and Nereids, etc. Much of the work produced by the 
mosaic workshops must always have been of this conventional variety; a fact which throws 
into greater relief the originality of some of the mosaics discussed in the following pages. It is 
true that the direct intervention of the patron is only occasionally explicitly documented, and 
a line can seldom be drawn clearly between the operation of workshop traditions and of specific 
commissions; but the cumulative effect of the changes in subject-matter on the pavements 
studied leaves little doubt of the decisive part played by the patrons in the choice of themes. 
The chronological range covered runs from approximately the first to the sixth century A_D., 
but with a concentration on the period between the late second and early fifth centuries. The 
geographical limits are those of the Latin-speaking provinces of North Africa, from Tripolitania 
westwards, but again I have concentrated on the more central parts of this area. 

The basis of this book is a thesis submitted for the degree of D.Phil. in Oxford University in 
1970. The central chapters have been extensively revised and enlarged, but preserve much of 
their original format; the two first chapters and the last are essentially new. The manuscript 
was submitted to the Editors in 1974, and it has not usually been possible to take account of 
subsequent publications in the text, but I have attempted to include major publications up to 
1977 in the Addenda. 

I am indebted to many individuals and institutions for assistance in the writing of this book. 
Above all, to the authorities in the North African countries concerned, for the courtesy and 
co-operation with which they received me on several visits between 1966 and 1971, and in 
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particular to the Institut National d’Archéologie et d’Art, Tunis, and the Service des Antiquités, 
Algiers, for permission to study and to photograph mosaics displayed in museums and on sites 
under their control. Especial thanks are due to M. A. Beschaouch, Directeur général, Institut 
National d’Archéologie et d’Art, Tunis; M. M. Yacoub, former Conservateur du Musée National 
du Bardo, Tunis; M. M. Ennaifer, former Conservateur du site de Carthage and now Conservateur 
du Musée National du Bardo; M. A. Ennabli, now Conservateur du site de Carthage; MM. H. Slim 
and A. Mahjoubi; and to directors or staff in the museums of El Djem, Sfax, and Sousse, 
Algiers, Cherchel, Constantine, Djemila, Sétif, and Timgad. I am also grateful to the museums 
and institutions in other countries in which I have worked, and especially those which provided 
photographs; and to the following scholars for information or for copies of their work: M. Alex- 
ander, F. Baratte, S. Gozlan, S. Lancel. My debt to the many scholars who have excavated and 
worked in North Africa will be apparent from the citations in the text. Occasional disagree- 
ments On interpretations or detail do not mean that I fail to appreciate the contributions or to 
recognise the expertise of those who have spent much of their working lives in the field and 
studying the material. One influence which must be acknowledged is that of the article of 
I. Lavin, “The Hunting Mosaics of Antioch and their sources’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17, 1963, 
pp.179—286, which I first read when I was just beginning to work on mosaics, and which did 
much to arouse my interest in the North African mosaics. 

Much of the work was done at the British School at Rome, as Rome Scholar and as Rivoira 
Scholar in Mediaeval Antiquities between 1965 and 1967, and on many subsequent visits, and 
I have always been grateful for the hospitality of the School. Like all who have worked in 
Rome, I have found invaluable the opportunity to use the resources of the Library and Fototeca 
of the German Archaeological Institute, so generously made available to foreign visitors. The 
thesis on which this book is based was supervised successively by Peter Brown, Gervase Mathew, 
J. B. Ward-Perkins and S. S. Frere, to all of whom I have been indebted at various stages for 
advice and suggestions. For help with the travelling expenses involved in my research, I am 
grateful for contributions from the Craven Committee, the Meyerstein Research Fund, the 
Bryce and Read Funds, and the Arnold Historical Essay Fund, of Oxford University, and from 
McMaster University. Finally I must thank Miss E. Athawes and Mrs. K. Steele, who typed 
most of the manuscript; R. L. Wilkins, of the Institute of Archaeology, Oxford, for help with 
the photographs; and the staff of Oxford University Press for reducing to order an unwieldy 
manuscript and saving me from many mistakes. All that remain are my own responsibility. 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 
July 1978 ‘ 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOSAICS 


The use of coloured stones to decorate a floor is a general practice for which there is no need 
to seek a single origin. In Greece and Asia Minor floors of pebbles laid without any pattern, or 
with only the simplest, are found at a very early date. An example from a house of the eighth 
century B.c. at Gordion shows a random combination in three colours of motifs which were to 
be a constant part of the mosaicists’ ornamental repertory throughout antiquity: key-pattern, 
swastikas, lozenges, interlocking triangles.! Such designs must have continued in use for 
centuries with no great change, except perhaps a gradual enlargement of the range of motifs. 
Then a new concept makes its appearance; instead of this casual agglomeration of motifs, the 
floor is designed as a unified, centralized composition, and includes representations of human 
and animal figures. We have no evidence yet for the beginning of this development; it is found 
already in an advanced stage on a series of pavements at Olynthus, which probably begins in 
the last quarter of the fifth century,? and on a floor at Motya which must be earlier than the 
destruction of the city in 398/7 B.c.3 There can be no doubt that the inspiration for this devel- 
opment was purely Greek; but in our present ignorance of its early stages, it is impossible to 
ascribe it with certainty to any particular part of Greece.* 

The pebble-mosaics of Olynthus show rectangular or circular compositions, with a succession 
of simple borders and of figured friezes around a central element or figured panel. The subjects 
ere taken from the normal mythological repertory: Thetis bringing the arms of Achilles, 
Bellerophon killing the Chimaera, the triumph of Dionysus; or they are animals, real or 
fantastic.’ The figures are drawn in a silhouette technique, light on a dark ground, similar to 
that used on red-figure vases; they are mostly in bichrome with little detail, though there is 
some use of additional colours. The pebbles are all entirely natural and not shaped in any way. 
A development can be traced from a simple rhythmic procession of figures to groups which 
interlock and overlap. This more three-dimensional treatment is a technical advance, but in 
some ways a less effective use of the medium; for a design on the floor, an uncomplicated out- 
line creates a more vivid impression. | 

The next series of pebble-mosaics are those from Pella; they are shown clearly by both style 
and technique to be considerably later than those at Olynthus, and it is reasonable to assume 
that at least a century separates them from the first of the Olynthus mosaics.° The design of 

* R. Young, AJA Ixi, 1957, p. 322, pl. 89, fig. 7. 

2D. M. Robinson and J. W. Graham, Excavations at Olynthus, VIL: The Hellenic House (Baltimore 1938), pp. 284-90; 
for the chronology, cf. pp. 287-9. 

4. M. Robertson, ‘Greek Mosaics’, JHS Ixxxv, 1965, p. 76, pls. XIX, XXII, 2. 

“ Robertson, op. cit., pp. 83 f., suggests plausibly that patterned pebble floors might have been native to North Greece, 
contrasting the paucity of examples from Southern Greece (which are almost confined to single instances at afew sites) with 
the rich series at Olynthus and Pella. 

* D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V; Mosaics, Vases and Lamps of Olynthus found in 1928 and 193] (Baltimore 
1933), pp. 1—14, pls. I—X, 11—17; XII: Domestic and Public Architecture (Baltimore 1946), pp. 323-68, pls. I-III. 


* Robertson, op. cit., p. 75. There is no definite archaeological evidence for the date of the Pella mosaics, but architectural 
festures of one of the buildings where they were found appear to be characteristic of the late 4th century B.C. 
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the floor is much more pictorial than at Olynthus; there is a wider range and more careful diff- 
erentiation of colours, and shading is used to suggest modelling on the bodies and drapery. 
Sometimes the background is neutral; but on the mosaics showing Lion and Stag Hunts and 
the Rape of Helen the figures overlap on several planes, and a spatial setting is suggested by an 
uneven strip of ground at the bottom.’ Even the ornamental motifs are given a more plastic 
treatment: the spiralling tendrils of the scroll that forms the border of the Stag Hunt are 
rendered three-dimensionally. The floor is no longer treated as a flat surface to be covered with 
a decorative design; it has become a representation of illusionistic space. 

In one building at Pella, natural pebbles only are used to create the remarkable pictorial 
effect; but in another, the artist found it necessary to give greater definition to his outlines and 
to show interior detail with more delicacy by using strips of lead for some of the contours and 
inner markings. In the mosaic of Dionysus on the panther, he also used artificial materials: 
green beads for the foliage, curls of terracotta in the hair.* Once the mosaicists had begun to 
set themselves to imitate the effects of painting, there were probably various experiments with 
artificially shaped materials to supplement the defects of natural pebbles. The use of cut and 
squared fesserae was one of these; but it was only gradually that they came to predominate. 
Thus in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, a floor composed for the most part of natural pebbles 
contains a very few closely fitted cut stones, used in the figures for parts where greater defini- 
tion was needed.? 

A late stage in the development from natural pebbles to shaped tesserae is represented by 
the mosaics from the House of Ganymede at Morgantina, which are dated to the second quarter 
of the third century B.c.”° In their design and decorative repertory, the pavements follow the 
tradition of pebble-mosaics like those at Olynthus; but, instead of pebbles, they are composed 
of a mixed collection of irregular slivers of stone and terracotta, of pieces cut specially to shape 
for some specific part, such as the framework of a meander or some detail of a figure, and of 
regularly squared tesserae. From here it was a short step to the use of regular homogeneous 
tesserae throughout. 

By the beginning of the third century Bc. the use of pebble-mosaics had spread over the 
whole Hellenized world, and the transition to tessellated floors may have taken place indepen- 
dently in several places; there is no evidence for assigning their invention to any one centre. " 
And by the end of the third century tessellated mosaic, though certainly a rare luxury, had 
reached a high degree of technical proficiency. An early example is a mosaic from Alexandria, 
signed by the artist Sophilos, representing an allegorical bust of the city.'? This work shows a 


7 P. Petsas, ‘Mosaics from Pella’, CMGR, pp. 41—55. 

® Ibid., p. 46. 

® Robertson, op. cit., pp. 85—6; W. Dérpfeld, Olympia, II (Berlin 1892), p. 10, pl. CV. The floor has, however, been dated 
variously from the 4th to the 2nd century B.C., so its place in the development is uncertain. For the experimentation leading 
to the use of opus tessellatum, see P. W. Lehmann, ‘The Technique of the Mosaic at Lykosoura’, Essays in Memory of Karl 
Lehmann (New York 1964), pp. 190—7; also P. Bruneau, BCH xciii, 1969, pp. 322—32, on the uncertainty of dating the 
supposed intermediate examples. 

'" K. M. Phillips, ‘Subject and Technique in Hellenistic-Roman Mosaics: a Ganymede Mosaic from Sicily’, Art Bulletin xiii, 
1960, pp. 243-62, figs. 1—7. 

'' The Morgantina mosaic is earlier than any example known in the East, which has led to the conjecture that the inven- 
tion might have taken place in Sicily, and perhaps been conveyed to the East by the galley of Hieron I] which was decorated 
with mosaic (Athenaeus V, 207c). But this must remain a pure hypothesis (cf. Phillips, op. cit., pp. 245—6, with references in 
n. 8; Bruneau, REG lxxx, 1967, pp. 325—30). 

'? B. R. Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style (Cambridge, Mass. 1957), pp. 67—8, cat. no. 
48, pls. XXXVIII, XL. Brown dates it around 200 B.C., and considers it ‘probably the earliest tessellated mosaic now extant’ 
(p. 74); this was before the discovery of the Morgantina mosaic. 
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highly sophisticated use of the medium, with a particularly fine colouristic sense, and is cer- 
tainly the product of a fully developed artistic tradition. By the early second century the art 
had spread to the main Hellenistic commercial centres; the majority of our examples come 
from Pergamon (which is also shown by the literary evidence to have been one of the centres 
of the new art) and from Delos.'* 

The introduction of tessellated mosaics did not mark any sharp break with the tradition of 
the pebble-mosaics, though the new precision of detail and outline and the greatly increased 
range of colours altered enormously the effect produced by the work as a whole. The orna- 
mental designs continued for the most part unchanged, though the repertory was steadily en- 
larged. The composition too is often essentially similar to that of earlier floors; at Delos, for 
instance, we find several examples of centralized designs of borders around a central element."* 
But a new technique did appear which was to be of the greatest importance for the later devel- 
opment of the art: a logical extension of the concept, already apparent at Pella, of the mosaic 
as a picture inserted in the floor rather than a flat design on the surface. This is the production 
of separate picture-panels known as emblemata, made of fragments of stone and glass but in 
the style of painting, and often directly imitating actual paintings. They were created in the 
workshop, and subsequently set in an ornamental framework designed to show them off to the 
best advantage. A superb example of this technique can be seen as early as the Sophilos mosaic 
from Alexandria; from Delos, the two mosaics showing Dionysiac figures riding on a tiger and 
a panther are later instances of this technique at its best. Instead of the schematic and simp- 
lified treatment of the figures on the earlier mosaics, on these works the greatest attention is 
paid to fine detail; vast numbers of minute tesserae of every shape are used, and there is a wide 
range of colour, with glass used to supplement the natural colours of the stone. The design itself 
is simple and confined to essentials, and indications of setting very few; both Dionysiac mosaics 
use plain black backgrounds to set off the figures. The emphasis is placed on details of work- 
manship and colour effects; in the Sophilos mosaic there are no clear outlines, but colour 
seems to merge into colour. In the two Delian mosaics, even the cement in which the fesserae 
are set is made to play a part, and is dyed to match or to contrast with them; it is even used as 
a part of the drawing for details too fine to be represented with fesserae, such as the ends of 
the tiger’s whiskers. 

These emblemata were evidently regarded as highly sought-after works of art, and the whole 
of the rest of the floor was designed to show them off. Sometimes there is a simple frame, 
sometimes a rich series of concentric borders. The great admiration that the best works of this 
sort roused is shown by Pliny’s description of the mosaic of the Doves of Sosos of Pergamon” 
and by the many imitations and adaptations of this subject found in Italy and elsewhere. At 


‘3 Pergamon: G. Kawerau and Th. Wiegand, Die Palaste der Hochburg, Altertitmer von Pergamon, V, | (Berlin/Leipzig 
1930), pp. 53-73; W. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt. xxxii, 1907, pp. 183 f., pls. XV—XVII. For Delos, see P. Bruneau, Exploration 
archéologique de Délos, XX1X, Les Mosatques (Paris 1972), with references to earlier publications. 

For example, in the House of the Dolphins, where a central rosette surrounded by mutiple circular borders is inscribed 
in a square, with dolphins ridden by Erotes in the angles: Bruneau, op. cit. (n. 13 above), 210, pp. 234—9, figs. 168—75. 
Figured motifs are used quite freely on the Delian mosaics, a dare certainly not confined to the emblemata of fine workman- 
ship discussed below, which are comparatively rare on Delos. 

'S Bruneau, op. cit. (n.13), 214, pp. 240-5, figs. 177—83; 293, pp. 289—93, figs. 247—53. Neither is dated precisely, but 
they should belong to the second half of the 2nd century B.C., or perhaps the early Ist. 

‘© Pliny, Nat. Hist, XXXVI. 184; the original doves were, however, only a detail in the asarotos oikos (for which see n. 18 
below). 

'? Versions of this subject from Pompeii, E. Pernice, Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii, V1: Pavimente und figurliche 
Mosaiken (Berlin 1938), pp. 164—6, pls. 64—6; from Malta, ibid., p. 7, pl. 1, 4; from Delos, Bruneau, op. cit. (n. 13), 168, 
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the same time, however, Pliny’s account of Sosos’ asarotos oikos or ‘unswept floor’, which was 
surely an over-all pattern, warns against assuming that the only type of mosaic to attract 
admiration in Hellenistic Greece was that with an emblema at the centre of a surrounding 
design.” Alongside the new technique, there persisted the method of covering the floor with 
an ornamental surface-pattern, in which figures, if they occurred, were used only as filling- 
motifs and did not constitute a coherent scene. 

Pavements of these two types remained current in the Greek East under the Empire. From 
Antioch comes a rich series of mosaics which begins around a.p. 100, and continues into the 
sixth century. The earlier pavements there still centre around independently designed panels of 
the emblema type. It is true that in the 200 years which separate the earliest mosaics here from 
those at Delos a number of changes have taken place. The emblemata, for instance, are no 
longer obviously worked separately and embedded in box-tiles; and a number of them may be 
combined in one floor.” But there has been no essential change in the conception of the 
mosaics; they are pictures with a single theme, generally some clearly identifiable episode from 
a myth, and are set in the floor in a frame. When it is desired to decorate more of the floor 
than a small panel at its centre, the number of such pictures is simply multiplied. There need 
be no connection of theme between different panels in the same floor; thus in the Atrium 
House at Antioch adjacent panels represent the Drinking Contest of Dionysus and Heracles, 
the Judgement of Paris, and Aphrodite and Adonis, with two smaller panels containing a 
maenad and a satyr.” The panels are arranged in the shape of a T, a common arrangement in 
triclinia, and the different panels face in opposite directions: those forming the stem of the T 
face the diners in the room, those forming the top bar face the entrance. Each panel has its own 
ideal space; the figures are placed in landscape or architectural settings. 

The earliest mosaics of Italy continue directly in the Hellenistic tradition, and differ in no 
way from those of Greece. There is the same repertory of ornamental motifs, the same over-all 
design, the same subject-matter; frequently they are copies of famous Hellenistic paintings or 
of other mosaics. An outstanding example is the Alexander mosaic from the Casa del Fauno at 
Pompeii.” This enormous panel, which occupied the whole floor of a room specially designed 
to fit it, probably dates from the late second century B.c., and reproduces a painting of c. 300 
B.c. It shows all the skill in representing crowded compositions, violent movement, figures 
receding into the distance, and virtuoso foreshortening which the Hellenistic painters had 


pp. 211—16, fig. 142; and from Hadrian’s Villa, S. Aurigemma, Villa Adriana (Rome 1961), p. 138, pl. VIII. For the history of 
the motif, and its relationship with the asarotos-design, see K. Parlasca, ‘Das pergamenische Taubenmosaik und der sogenannte 
Nestor-Becher’, J/d/ lxxviii, 1963, pp. 256—93. 

'§ Pliny, loc. cit. There are examples of the asarotos-motif used on emblemata; but, for the design to be effective, the 
original must surely have covered a substantial portion of the floor. Cf. the examples from Rome in the Lateran collection, 
where the design forms a strip surrounding the central part of the floor, presumably along the edges of the couches in a 
triclintum (B. Nogara, J mosaici antichi conservati nei palazzi pontifici del Vaticano e del Laterano (Milan 1910), pp. 3—5, 
pls. V—VII), and in Aquileia, where it surrounds a (missing) central emblema (G. Brusin, ‘L’asaroton del Museo di Aquileia’, 
Anthemon: Scritti in onore di Carlo Anti (Florence 1955), pp. 93—107). 

'? The only certain examples at Antioch of emblemata worked separately are in the House of Polyphemus, one of the 
earliest of the houses, which was probably destroyed in the earthquake of A.D. 115 (Levi, AMP, pp. 25-8, fig. 6, pls. II, 
b—c, III). Even here there are several such emblemata, which alternate with panels probably worked on the spot. Elsewhere, 
though we find many panels designed like emblemata, they can no longer be proved to have been worked separately. I shall 
use the term ‘emblema-type panel’ to refer to these independently designed pictorial panels which do not constitute true 
emblemata. 

20 Levi, AMP, pp. 15—25, figs. 1, 2, pls. I, Ia. 

71 +H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von Eretria: archdologische Untersuchungen uber zwei Alexandermosaike (Gottingen 1931), 
esp. chs. VI-IX; B. Andreae, Das Alexandermosaik (Opus Nobile 14, Bremen 1959), with references to earlier literature. 
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achieved by that time. It has been suggested that it was imported to Pompeii ready-made from 
one of the great Hellenistic centres; but a work of this size seems more likely to have been 
made locally, and certainly not all the fine emblemata from the second and first centuries B.C. 
found in the Campanian cities can have been brought in from outside.?*, Greek workmen 
evidently settled in the Hellenized Italian cities at this time, bringing with them the traditions 
of their craft; among them may have been the Dioscurides of Samos who signed, in Greek, two 
emblemata at Pompeii.23 Only exceptionally were these works on the scale of the Alexander 
mosaic or the great Nile mosaic from Palestrina, with its panoramic view of the Nile from its 
source to the Delta:2* works like these required a level of skill, a width of resources, and an 
expenditure of time impracticable for an ordinary commission. The standard type of pavement 
continued to be a smallish emblema set in complex borders, an illusionistic picture in the floor 
in a rich frame. These works follow the conventions of the painting of the period: they show a 
single scene or subject; the figures are set to read logically in illusionistic space; the background, 
though sometimes neutral, more often represents a landscape or architectural setting. The sub- 
jects too are those current in traditional painting, even when the mosaics do not themselves 
imitate famous paintings; mythological subjects, a few small scenes of genre, Nilotic scenes, 
representations of animals, birds, or fish, Bacchic figures, and Erotes constitute the greater part 
of the mosaicists’ repertory. Only a few exceptional artists look for their subjects outside this 
conventional range. 7 

Mosaics of this sort were undoubtedly luxury items. As a practical method of floor 
decoration, the emblema has numerous drawbacks. Made of minute chips of stone or glass, laid 
in a very shallow layer of mortar, it was far too fragile to be durable if trodden underfoot. It 
was designed to be looked at as a picture, and could be appreciated from one angle alone; 
though appropriate in a dining-room, where the occupants reclined in one position, this was 
unsuitable for most other rooms. The fragility of the emblema placed one limitation on its size; 
the nature of the design tended to place another. However impressive the technical achieve- 
ment in imitating the effects of painting, the chips of stone could not be entirely tractable as a 
medium: and once certain dimensions are exceeded, the problems of manipulating the material 
become enormous. Backgrounds and landscape settings raise particular problems. The represen- 
tation of recession, depth, and perspective are not suited to the function and nature of a floor; 
and the medium has an essential tendency to abstraction andstylization, and does not lend 
itself easily to the creation of a consistent and naturalistic pictorial space. The labour which 
was required in the Alexander mosaic to create a convincing scene crowded with large figures 
in action, or, in the Palestrina mosaic, an immense panorama of a landscape receding into the 
distance, could not be put into everyday works; in most cases practical considerations kept the 
seale of the whole small, the figures few, the setting usually simple. 

In many parts of the Empire, the subsequent history of mosaics in the Roman period can be 
seen as a variety of attempts to break away from the limitations inherent in the traditional con- 
cept. Different methods of designing a floor were devised which could combine the attractions 
of a figured subject with more practical qualities as a pavement. In Italy emblemata continue 
in occasional use as luxury items for a considerable period; but they are sporadic occurrences, 


22 On the question of importation versus local manufacture, cf. Blake I, pp. 132-5. 

23 Pernice, op. cit. (n. 17), pp. 169-71, pls. 70, 71. 

2* G. Gullini, J mosaici di Palestrina (Rome 1956), pp. 33—49. Gullini’s arguments (pp. 6—18) seem to me conclusive in 
favour of a Sullan dating for the Nile mosaic. 
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outside the main stream of mosaic development.** They may have been the work of immigrant 
craftsmen from the eastern Mediterranean; thus such works as the landscape panels from 
Hadrian’s Villa are much closer to contemporary work in Antioch than to that in Rome.”® 
From the first century Bc. a different fashion dominates the Italian mosaics, and new tech- 
niques and ideas make their appearance. 

The use of purely ornamental designs was from the first popular in Pompeii; local schools of 
craftsmen specializing in such work developed (who may be referred to as tessellarii, though 
the modern use of the term in this sense is probably arbitrary), independent of the immigrant 
Greek artists who produced the emblemata. The original role of such craftsmen was the un- 
important task of executing the ornamental framework of the emblema; but they could also, 
of course, produce entirely non-figural patterns for those who could not afford an emblema, or 
for rooms where a simpler decoration was required. During the first century B.c. there is a 
marked decline at Pompeii in the use of emblemata, in favour of non-representational patterns 
composed of the simplest elements, and more often in black-and-white than in polychrome. 
First, ornamental designs are used as substitutes for emblemata ; small panels set like rugs in the 
middle of a floor or on thresholds, often with a central pattern surrounded by multiple 
borders.”” Such works were obviously cheaper and more practical than the fine work of the 
maker of emblemata; the mosaic pavements, from being expensive decorations reserved for the 
best rooms of the richest houses, became a common form of floor-covering in houses of every 
sort, In time such panels are extended to form all-over designs covering the entire floor with a 
continuous pattern; inevitably, such floors aim more at general effect than at exquisite and 
accurate workmanship. There is a steady tendency, therefore, throughout their history, for the 
tesserae used to become gradually coarser; and they were increasingly limited to black-and- 
white. These must have been much cheaper to lay, since they did not necessitate the careful 
choice of tesserae of exactly matching colours. But their popularity probably also had aesthetic 
grounds, the effective contrast between the elegant floors of black-and-white and the highly 
ornate painted walls normal in Pompeii and Herculaneum in the first centuries B.c. and A.D. 

As the use of mosaics spreads from the Campanian cities to Rome, and thence to the rest of 
Italy, it is this austerity of taste which prevails. By the end of the first century B.c. black-and- 
white patterns are the rule, polychromy very rare. But the workers who produce such pavements 
steadily extend their range. First the simple rectilinear designs are expanded to produce more 
and more complicated patterns, with a greater confidence in the use of the curved line, pre- 
viously generally avoided. These curvilinear designs reach their highest point in the exquisite 
arabesques of the Hadrianic period, for example in the Ospedali of Hadrian’s Villa.* Next, 
figured motifs are little by little included in the design. The separation between the makers of 
emblemata and the fessellarii had for a long time the effect of restricting the latter to non- 
representational forms. Only a few stereotyped figure-motifs are used by the earlier tessellarii 
as part of the standard ornamental repertory: dolphins, vine-scrolls, anchors, rosettes; the use 


25 The latest certainly dated example known to me is an emblema showing Pan and a Nymph in Brive, set in a tile bearing 
the brickstamp of a Roman workshop of the late 2nd century (M. Labrousse, MEFR lv, 1938, pp. 78—95, pl. I). But there are 
examples which, though not dated precisely, should probably be placed in the 3rd or even 4th century: Blake III, pp. 102—5., 

26 Aurigemma, Villa Adriana (1961), p. 169, pls. XVI—XVIII, and compare Levi, AMP, pl, Ib. 

27 Blake I, pp. 71—86; e.g. p. 74, pl. 17,4; p. 81, pl. 16,3. Panels of opus sectile, ‘lithostroton’, and similar materials, are 
used in the same way for centrepieces: e.g. ibid., p. 44, pl.8,3. Particularly instructive for this development are the two labyr- 
inths shown ibid., p. 83, pl. 19,1 & 3; one of these has at its centre an emblema appropriately showing Theseus and the 
Minotaur, the other only a simple chequerboard. 

7® Aurigemma, Villa Adriana (1961), pp. 177—85, figs. 182-9. 
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of these is so common that they are almost equivalent to purely decorative designs.” To these 
are now added more ambitious figure-motifs, with animals or men drawn in black silhouette 
against a white ground. This development appears at Pompeii towards the end of the city’s 
existence, first in small panels such as the animal thresholds, with a dog shown guarding the 
door, or the two dogs who attack a boar in a very schematic wood.” Next, representational 
motifs are used as substitutes for ornamental subjects; for example, in the Casa del Poeta 
Tragico at Pompeii dolphins, fish, and ducks alternate in a pattern with abstract designs.*? More 
ambitious is the mosaic of the Winds and Provinces at Ostia (probably of the mid-first century 
AD.), in which the compartments of a geometric design are filled by the heads of the Winds 
and heraldic representations of the Provinces, alternating with weapons of various sorts and 
with decorative elements.” 

By the second century A.D., though purely ornamental pavements always remain popular, 
the black-and-white silhouette mosaic is securely established in use throughout Italy. The 
figures are now usually arranged without any formal ornamental framework; sometimes they 
themselves form an abstract pattern. Thus in the Baths of Neptune at Ostia, dedicated in 139, 
Nereids, Tritons, and sea-monsters are arranged around the circumference, facing the outer 
edge of the pavement, while the whole of the centre is occupied by the huge figure of Neptune 
with his team of sea-horses.* In the Baths of the Seven Wise Men, beasts and hunters are dis- 
tributed over the circular floor in four rings, linked by arabesques of tendrils which cover the 
whole floor.24 The design is entirely unnaturalistic; the figures are set against a plain white 
ground, without indications of space or setting, and where there is a narrative, it is not con- 
cerned with illusionistic principles. 

Designs like these are almost indefinitely flexible in both form and subject-matter. A room 
of virtually any size or shape could be decorated in this way; and almost any type of subject 
could be represented, so long as it could be broken down into a non-spatial, schematic arrange- 
ment of figures and groups, without too many complications of detail. The least suitable were 
mythological scenes of the traditional type, which were hard to adapt to the simplified render- 
ing and to the absence of detail and setting which were typical of the new style. Though 
mythological subjects continue to occur, they are largely replaced in popular favour by a new 
elass of subject. This was derived from areas of contemporary interest: the amphitheatre, the 
hunting-field, the circus, the palaestra, which now appear alongside the constantly popular 
marine and Nilotic scenes, Bacchic figures, animals and birds of the traditional repertory. 
Subjects of this sort could be treated in one of two ways: either the figures are subjected to a 
formal arrangement, even if this is very loose, and the purpose of the whole is principally 
decorative: or the figures are represented primarily for informative purposes, as a sign or 
symbol. To the latter class belong the Pompeian animal-thresholds, the representations in the 
tombs of Isola Sacra of signs of the owner’s occupation, the trade-signs in the Foro delle 
Corporazioni at Ostia, or the cult symbols in the various Mithraea.* In this second class, the 


= 


* See Blake I, pp. 76—7, 80—1, 104—S. This restriction of motifs is not found on the earlier Hellenistic mosaics, for 
‘estance on Delos, where figured designs are regularly produced in the coarser opus tessellatum as well as on embilemata; it 
seems to have been an Italian development. 
© Animal thresholds: Blake I, pp. 121—2; dogs and boar from the Casa del Cinghiale, ibid., p. 99, pl. 26,1. 

Ibid., p. 117, pl. 22,4. 

Becatti, Ostia IV, 68, pp. 45—7, pls. CXXII—III. 

[bid., 70, pp. 48—50, pls. CXXIV—XXX. 

Ibid., 268, pp. 134—6, pls. LXXXIV—VI. 

Animals thresholds: above, n. 30. Isola Sacra: G. Calza, La necropoli del Porto di Roma nell'Isola Sacra Rome 1940), 
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sources of subject-matter are almost boundless, and include any figure, motif, or symbol which 
could be represented simply against a plain ground; but there is no desire to compose a unified 
scene from such symbols. In one sense, therefore, the development of the Italian black-and- 
white mosaics led to a liberation from the traditional styles and an enormous widening of the 
repertory. In other ways, however, they were inevitably restricting. The black-and-white 
technique was fundamentally unrealistic, incapable of representing any sort of spatial relation- 
ship, any but the most schematic indication of setting. 

Though the black-and-white mosaic was the predominant form in the second century in 
Rome and throughout Italy, except in the extreme North, it never entirely supplanted either 
polychromy or the use of fine emblemata. These more expensive and less durable techniques 
probably continued to be used in the houses of the very rich, and in positions in which they 
would not receive hard wear. Under the Antonines there was a revival of polychromy, and a 
new striving after rich, striking effects, which was accompanied by a change in the use of 
emblemata and in their relation to their setting. Instead of being the central feature, and the 
heart of the geometric setting in which it was embedded, the emblema might now be no more 
than a fine figured inset in a complex ornamental design. Thus on a mosaic from Genazzano, 
seven circular medallions were enclosed by interlacing bands of laurel leaves and twisted 
ribbon; the two which survive contain busts of Pan and a satyr, of very much finer workman- 
ship than the rest. The new element here is the use of a series of emblemata, related in 
subject, no one of which forms a complete picture in itself, but which are arranged as part of 
a decorative design. 

It was only a few steps from there to the elimination of the separate emblema. Probably 
the process was gradual: the creators of decorative polychrome mosaics added to their 
repertory various simple representational motifs, in much the same way as the black-and-white 
mosaicists had done over a century earlier. The pavement was now designed and executed as a 
whole; slightly finer tesserae may still be used for the figures than for the setting, but there is 
no longer a clear difference of workmanship corresponding to the activity of different crafts- 
men. A mosaic from the site of the Palazzo Sora in Rome shows the new techniques: two 
intertwining wreaths form small circles, containing fruit and birds, around a central circle with 
the bust of Flora or Spring.*’ The scheme is very similar to that of the Genazzano mosaic, but 
the medallions are no longer distinguished from the framework by the fineness of the tech- 
nique; the elements blend into a single design, with the main emphasis on the decorative quality 
of the whole. This development was no doubt inspired to some degree by the practice of the 
black-and-white mosaicists; but the influence of the black-and-white techniques on the new 
style of polychrome mosaic seems to have been slight. The polychrome pavements do not yet 
adopt either the subjects which had become fashionable on the black-and-white mosaics or 
their compositional methods; the figures on them are subordinated to an independent decor- 
ative framework, and all-over figure-scenes do not develop. 

[t was around this time, the middle of the second century, that the use of mosaic pavements 
really began to take root in the north-west provinces of the Empire. Previously there had been 


pp. 176—7. Ostia, Foro delle Corporazioni: Becatti, Ostia IV, 83-137, pp. 64—84: for the Mithraea see Becatti, Ostia II, 
passim. Also in this class.are the scene of sacrifice in the Caserma dei Vigili at Ostia (Ostia IV, 76, pp. 61 f., pl. C), and the 
transport and measuring of grain in the Aula dei Mensores (ibid. 58, pp. 33—6, pls. CLXXXVII—VIII); these are rather more 
ambitious works with a narrative content, but still act essentially as symbols. 

36 Blake II, p. 132, pl. 43,3. 

*? Thid., p. 132, pl. 43,1. Like the Genazzano mosaic, it is probably Antonine; the difference in technique does not nec- 
essarily correspond to a substantial chronological difference. 
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spasmodic examples of the use of mosaic, often perhaps due to the patronage of expatriate 
Italians and the importation of Italian workmen;® but now local schools of mosaic became 
widely established.” The austerity of the black-and-white mosaics was never popular outside 
Italy; generally, the new schools in Gaul, Germany, and Britain adopt the compositional 
methods of the current Italian polychrome work, but they carry them a stage further. The 
decorative framework increasingly dominates the figure-scenes, and the scenes themselves are 
reduced to their essential figures alone. The development can be followed on several mosaics 
in Gaul which are based on a rectangular grid. At first, the grid contains decorative motifs, 
with a larger figured panel in the centre.*° From this survival of the emblema-type of composi- 
tion, the central figure-scene then tends to become no more important than the surrounding 
panels, which often also contain figure subjects.*! Finally the main figure-scene is eliminated, 
and the panels of the grid contain numerous separate scenes which may sometimes be related 
in subject, but are quite unrelated formally.* In a similar process, figure-subjects are adapted 
to hexagonal and octagonal compartments, and then to yet more complicated geometric 
designs. In many of these, the function of the figured compartment is simply to give the eye 
some focus, and to bring relief to an over-elaborate pattern. Generally each compartment is 
filled by a single figure, or at the most a group of two or three; there is no indication of setting 
except perhaps a strip of ground beneath the feet, a schematic shadow, a formal tree or plant. 
The figures in these designs have ceased to compose a scene, and have become isolated motifs; 
they often bear clear signs of having been taken from a pattern-book of such motifs.*? 

A final step in this process of breaking down the unity of the figure-scene may be illustrated 
by a mosaic formerly in Rheims showing figures from the amphitheatre.“ The pattern consists 
of alternate squares and lozenges, each containing one figure from groups of venatores and 
gladiators. Not merely are hunter and prey, or two combatants, separated into different com- 
partments, but they may even be placed on different horizontal lines of the pattern. Here all 
trace of pictorial logic has been lost, and the scenes have been completely broken down into a 
series of copy-book motifs subordinated to the demands of decorative design. As this example 
shows, the mosaicists of the northern provinces had adopted some of the realistic subject- 


38 A good example are the Flavian mosaics from Fishbourne in Britain; mostly black-and-white, they are exactly similar to 
what was being produced in contemporary Italy. The work is quite unparalleled in Britain; evidently workmen were imported 
from Italy for this special job (B. Cunliffe, Excavations at Fishbourne 1961—1969 (Leeds 1971), I, pp. 145-50). 

3° The emergence of one individual provincial school is excellently studied by J. Lassus, ‘Remarques sur les mosaiques de 
Vaisonda-Romaine’ I, Gallia xxviii, 1970, pp. 35—66; II, Gallia xxix, 1971, pp. 45—72. The earliest mosaics of Vaison (perhaps 
of the late lst and very early 2nd century?) are very closely dependent, in style, motifs, and technique, on those of Rome, 
and must have been executed by Roman-trained workmen. Their parallels with late Republican and early Imperial mosaics from 
the Palatine show the extreme conservatism of provincial fashions. In the later pavements, signs of a new taste can be seen 
appearing, especially in the gradual introduction of colour into black-and-white pavements. But even where coloured figured 
panels are employed extensively, the main interest remains in the geometric patterns. 

4° e.g. the Contest of Eros and Pan from Lyons, /nv. Gaule II, 709: or the Marriage of Admetus and Alcestis from Nimes, 
Inv. Gaule 1,329. 

41 e. the Drunken Dionysus from Vienne, /nv. Gaule I, 174. Here the central panel is larger than the others only because 
the surrounding ornamental frame is omitted. The chronological stages of this development can seldom be definitely proved, 
but the over-all picture is clear. 

“2 ey. the Rustic Calendar of Saint-Romain-en-Gal (/nv. Gaule 1, 246), where the compartments show different rural 
activities, and face in various directions. 

43 For the figure-scenes as minor incidents in an over-elaborate pattern, cf., for example, the gladiator mosaic from 
Nennig (Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 35—8, pls. 36—9; dated c. 230—240); here the very rich pattern encloses compartments 
containing separate and quite unrelated scenes from the amphitheatre. 

“ Stern, Recueil I, 1,38, pp. 33—5, pls. XI—IV; Inv. Gaule Il, 1072. 
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matter of the black-and-white mosaics. But the compositional methods which they followed 
prevented them from presenting these subjects in a realistic manner, or generally from treating 
them as anything but an accumulation of conventional motifs.** 

Neither the black-and-white mosaics nor the polychrome mosaics of Italy and the North- 
west provinces, therefore, offer more than limited alternatives to the classical picture-in-the- 
floor concept of the emblema-mosaic. Either the figures become a subordinate part of an 
ornamental design, or they are treated as schematic symbols with no pretence of constituting 
a unified composition. Both an organized narrative and a coherent self-contained scene seem to 
be impossible outside the constricting limits of the emblema. In general, moreover, these 
mosaics show little sign of close involvement in the choice of subjects on the part of the patrons 
who commissioned them. Obviously the symbolic black-and-white floors reflect the direct 
interests of the patrons, since their primary aim is to give information. But with the others, 
while the subject may reflect the general interests of the patron (a liking for gladiators, for 
instance), closer influence by the patron is hardly possible. The floor is regarded simply as an 
area to be covered with an attractive decorative design, and the figures that are included are 
almost invariably taken straight from stock. Such works can seldom tell us much, except in a 
very general way, of the habits and interests either of those who designed or of those who 
commissioned them; nor can they cast much light on the changes in artistic aims and methods 
which were taking place when they were produced. 

In the following chapters I have attempted to show that the mosaicists of North Africa 
adopted different solutions from those of the Italian and northern workmen to the problems 
created by the supersession of the emb/ema; and these solutions were eventually to affect other 
parts of the Empire too. They invented new methods of composition which offered much 
greater scope for the representation of new subjects or for the reinterpretation of the old. In 
many cases they adopted the techniques and compositional methods of the Italian black-and- 
white mosaicists, while retaining the use of polychromy which offered the advantages of much 
greater variety and realism. The solutions they adopted made possible the expression of new 
ideas about the decoration of the floor on the part of both patrons and artists; frequently the 
pavement now reflects directly the interests and activities, social, civic, and religious, of the 
society or the individual. At the same time, since the opportunities for variation inherent in 
these new techniques are so much greater, the mosaics of North Africa reflect the vast changes 
which were taking place in art between the second and the fourth centuries A.D, in a way which 
the stereotyped designs of Italy and Gaul could never do. Our knowledge of the transformation 
of the pictorial arts from the Classical to the Late Antique is severely restricted in the critical 
period by the shortage of material of suitable quality to illustrate it. The mosaic pavements of 
Italy and the North are usually too limited in scope to be enlightening; the mosaics of the 
eastern provinces are too traditional, at least until a very much later date. But the more am- 
bitious North African pavements provide an excellent series of monuments running right 
through the period of the greatest changes; on them one can watch the steady extinction of 
the classical style and traditional concepts, and the emergence of many of the elements which 


45 For the general development of mosaics in the north-west provinces and their chronological framework, see esp. 
Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 109-28; V. von Gonzenbach, Die rdémischen Mosaiken der Schweiz (Basel 1961), pp. 291—311, 
331—6. There are, of course, occasional mosaics which are more ambitious in composition and more original in subject-matter; 
striking examples are the circus-mosaic in Lyons, Stern, Recueil Il, 1, 73, pp. 63—9, pls. XLVII—LIV, and the mosaic with 
rural scenes from Orbe in Switzerland, von Gonzenbach, op. cit. 95, II, pp. 174—7, pls. 49—53. Both of these are as bold as 
anything produced in Africa, and have, in fact, much in common with the realistic African mosaics of the late 2nd and early 
3rd centuries; but they are isolated examples, and fail to establish a local style. 
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are to characterize the art of the Late Empire and Constantinople. Moreover, since the mosaics 
from the North African provinces greatly outnumber and are much better preserved than those 
from anywhere else in the Empire, they are more likely to cast light on a whole range of related 
questions: the sources of the mosaicists’ repertory, their methods of adapting this material to 
the immediate task, the traditions of the workshops, the interests of the patrons, the reflections 
of the changes in society and religion. 

Naturally not every mosaic in North Africa illustrates new ideas and new methods. Apart 
from purely ornamental pavements (of which there are enormous numbers), there are plenty 
of entirely conventional works: they use many of the same stereotyped designs as are found in 
Italy and the North, with the figures placed in compartments and serving only decorative 
functions. But the opportunities for originality were immensely greater; and the patrons had 
an ability to determine both the content and the form of their pavements, an ability which 
they can be seen to have exercised frequently and in many different ways. Some works show 
direct evidence of originality, either in the choice of unusual subjects, or through a new way 
of treating an old subject in order to make it serve a specific purpose. And even in dealing with 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill works, the quantity of monuments makes it possible to draw con- 
clusions about the development of new classes of subject-matter, and the preference for one 
type over another, or about the prevailing methods and manners of rendering a theme. Above 
all, the African mosaics illustrate changes in the attitude of both artist and patron towards the 
decoration of the floor itself; they evolve new concepts of the uses which a mosaic pavement 
could serve. 





II 
THE AFRICAN MOSAICS 


1. ORIGINS AND GROWTH OF THE MOSAIC WORKSHOPS 


Although one of the earliest of Roman overseas provinces, Africa was not one of those most 
rapidly affected by Roman influences. After the conquest of Carthage in 146 B.c., the process 
of Romanization proceeded very slowly; at the end of the Republic, though there were consid- 
erable communities of Roman citizens in the main towns, there had been little large-scale 
immigration. The numerous colonies founded by Julius Caesar and Augustus, and the growing 
associations of Roman citizens in both town and country, altered the balance of the population 
to some extent; but it is only gradually that their effects become visible. In the course of the 
first century A.D. the importance of the provincials grows at Rome; but it is Gaul and Spain 
who play the main part and provide the bulk of the new provincial senators and magistrates. 
African examples exist, but form a tiny minority. In general, throughout Africa Proconsularis 
in the first century A.D., the great towns are still predominantly Punic, with a narrow bilingual 
Romanized class at the top; the Roman citizens still form distinct groups apart from the 
majority of the population; and the greater part of the inland regions is hardly touched by 
urban civilization. In the newer provinces of the Mauretanias, the barbaric tribal character is 
altered even less.! 

The picture is reflected by the archaeological remains. Among all the wealth of Roman 
material from North Africa, there is comparatively little from the first century A.D., apart from 
military installations, roads, and the like. Only the greatest cities began at this time to develop 
into centres of Roman civilization. From Carthage, though much of the re-founded city is 
hidden beneath later building, a considerable amount of first-century sculpture bears witness 
to the rapid growth of the city in importance and prosperity. The development of one of the 
old Punic cities on the Roman pattern can be seen best at Lepcis Magna, though it is not in 
fact given colonial status until Trajan. From the reign of Augustus onward, buildings of the 
Roman type appear there: not only utilitarian structures such as the port, but also the Forum, 
theatre, and market, and later several triumphal arches, a temple for the Imperial cult, and an 
amphitheatre. The donor of the theatre and market under Augustus already sets the pattern of 
local magistrates and rich citizens giving splendid monuments to their city, a pattern to be 
followed very widely in the next two centuries; but it is noteworthy that his name, Annobal 
Rufus, Himilchonis Tapapi f(ilius), is a Punic one barely Romanized, and the inscription 
recording the gift is bilingual. Lepcis is one of the most prosperous of African cities at this 
date; elsewhere there is a certain amount of public building by local magistrates or Roman 
citizens, but in neither the Roman colonies nor the old native towns does the major development 
come until the second century. Further west in the Mauretanias, the attempts of Juba II to 


' On the development of Roman North Africa, see esp. J. Toutain, Les Cités romaines de la Tunisie (Paris 1895); S. Gsell, 
Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, VIII (Paris 1928); T. R. S. Broughton, The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis 
(Baltimore 1929); P. Romanelli, Storia delle province romane dell'Africa (Rome 1959); G. Ch. Picard, La Civilisation de 
l'Afrique romaine (Paris 1959); J. Gascou, La Politique municipale de I'Empire romain en Afrique Proconsulaire de Trajan 
ad Septime-Sévére (Rome 1972). 
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develop his capitals Iol-Caesarea and Volubilis as centres of Hellenic culture have left their traces 
in the rich collection of classicizing sculpture from the two towns; but the attempt did not 
outlive Juba himself, and can have had little effect outside his immediate entourage.” 

With so little surviving from this date in the form of public monuments, it is not surprising 
that there is even less in the private sphere. In the first century, only a comparative few will 
have aspired to Roman luxuries in their private lives; only a narrow circle of the indigenous 
population was Romanized, only a small proportion of the descendants of immigrants prosper- 
ous. It is clear that in most fields the demand for luxuries was not yet strong enough for work- 
shops to arise locally to satisfy it, and that either the objects themselves or the men to produce 
them had to be imported from overseas. Little is known of the private houses of the early 
Empire, partly because of the extent of reconstruction in the immensely active urban life of 
the following centuries; but we may be fairly certain that it was not yet at all common to 
possess houses of the Roman type which were decorated in the manner of contemporary rich 
Italian dwellings. Those who could afford such houses will have had to bring in men from over- 
seas to work on them, and to import most of their decoration. As will be seen, therefore, there 
is little evidence for the use of mosaics in this period.” 

The great period of Roman Africa begins with the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. From this 
time on, there is a steady process of growing Romanization, reaching a peak in the late second 
and early third centuries. Politically it can be seen in the advance of town after town to 
colonial or municipal status, until what were originally the tiny local centres of indigenous 
tribes achieve official Roman standing. It leads to the influx of Africans into Roman adminis- 
trative circles, from those who receive simply the grant of equestrian status up to the holders 
of the highest offices of the state, and finally to the emergence of an African, Septimius 
Severus, as Emperor. An ever-growing mass of inscriptions from the towns records principally 
the involvement of the upper classes in municipal affairs, but also shows that the use of Latin 
had penetrated to some degree to the poorer classes of urban society. And all through this 
period the towns provide themselves with monuments, of which so many remains are still 
standing: temples, theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, baths, fora crowded with statues of 
Emperors, governors, or municipal worthies, markets, colonnaded streets, triumphal arches, 
aqueducts, fountains. All through the proconsular province and Numidia (the Mauretanias 
never became urbanized to the same extent) prosperous towns are found, full of monuments 
of Roman type which bear witness to the diffusion of Roman habits and customs. Our knowl- 
edge of private houses also first becomes extensive in the second century; and we find the 
practice of decorating both public and private buildings in the Roman manner appearing in 
many centres in the early part of the century and growing more and more frequent during its 
course.’ 


? On the growth of the cities see Romanelli, Topografia e archeologia; on Lepcis, M. Floriani Squarciapino, Leptis Magna 
Basel 1966), and R. Bianchi Bandinelli, E. V. Caffarelli, G. Caputo, Leptis Magna (Verona 1964); on the theatre, Squarcia- 
pino, op. cit., p.75;o0n the inscription, JRT 321—2, and Caputo, ‘Il teatro augusteo di Leptis Magna secundo le ultime scoperte 
© un’iscrizione bilingue in Latino e Neo-Punico’, Afri. /t. vi, 1935, pp. 92—109; on Juba’s activity at Volubilis, J. Carcopino, Le 
Maroc antique (Paris 1943), pp. 167—90. 

> See below, p. 17, on houses of the early Empire at Utica. On many sites excavation has in the past not normally been of a 
eature to concern itself with origins or building periods; but if luxurious houses decorated with mosaic pavements had been 
common at this date, we would certainly expect to find more traces, perhaps underneath later constructions. For Punic 
traditions and their survival, see below, p. 16. 

“ See Broughton, Romanization of Africa Proconsularis, esp. ch. IV; Gascou, La Politique municipale de l'Empire romain, 
pp. 37-66. 
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The Africa of the second and early third centuries was immensely prosperous. The produc- 
tion of corn and oil, above all, poured wealth into the provinces; in town after town the 
buildings attest great wealth in both the public and the private sphere. So do the inscriptions, 
especially those which record the donations of the wealthy to their cities: a building or a 
statue set up, games given, sportulae distributed to some or all of the people, or permanent 
funds established for such celebrations to be held in the future, or for a charitable foundation. 
The writings of Apuleius show him moving among a circle of exceedingly rich men and women: 
a substantial class possessed the senatorial or at least the equestrian census. How long this 
prosperity lasted is somewhat controversial, but the general picture is clear. Except for a few 
isolated incidents, the civil wars of the third century passed Africa by; nor were there barbarian 
invasions on any but a small scale. The general recession and violent inflation of the century 
must have affected Africa to some extent, but her economy was based on agricultural produc- 
tion, especially of corn and oil, for which demand continued. There is a decline in building 
works and inscriptions in the later third century, but they do not disappear altogether, as they 
do in some other parts of the Empire; and we should certainly not assume any interruption in 
private building and decorating. Throughout the fourth century there is renewed prosperity; in 
the later part of it Ausonius in his Ordo Urbium Nobilium (ii—iii) places Carthage as the third 
city of the Empire, only a small step behind Constantinople. But there is a shift of emphasis. 
The main cities flourish, and though there is a decrease in public building at the expense of the 
civic-minded local aristocracy (comparable to that observable in other parts of the Empire), 
there is a good deal of restoration, and new public buildings include the great churches which 
appear at the end of the century. On the other hand, many of the smaller towns seem definitely 
to be on the decline; and there is a growing split between town and country. The main source 
of the wealth of Africa had always been agricultural, and there had been huge estates since the 
late Republic; the imperial sa/tus in particular were of constantly growing importance. But 
despite this, in the early Empire it is a predominantly town-centred civilization. In the fourth 
century, the rich develop a tendency to flee from the municipal burdens of the towns to their 
self-sufficient country estates, and establish themselves in almost feudal communities; their 
country villas are fortified to protect them against the growing unrest from unpacified indigen- 
ous tribes in the interior or beyond the frontiers, or from disaffected groups within the province 
itself.5 

The orthodox picture presented above of fourth-century Africa is derived from epigraphic, 
legal, and literary sources. The monuments on the whole correspond to it, but nevertheless 
suggest a warning. Far the greater part of the enormous number of mosaics discovered in 
African houses and other buildings comes from the towns; our evidence for country villas in 
Africa at any date is surprisingly small.° Of the mosaics, a high proportion belongs to the 
fourth century; and though many come from the great cities such as Carthage, they continue 
also in smaller cities. The distribution of the mosaics does suggest that some centres, such as 
Hadrumetum (Sousse), were on the decline in the fourth century; but in many other smaller 
cities, for instance Cuicul (Djemila) and Thamugadi (Timgad), a considerable number of town- 


* On the decline of the African cities see B. H. Warmington, The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the Vandal 
Conquest (Cambridge 1954); H.-J. Diesner, Der Untergang der romischen Herrschaft in Nordafrika (Weimar 1964). Warmington 
does not place the real decline of the cities before the end of the 4th century (ch. IV, pp. 27—54); probably it was not 
uniform throughout the provinces. 

* Cf. Romanelli, Topografia e archeologia, ch. XX1, pp. 252—8; also Picard, La Civilisation de l'Afrique romaine, pp. 
178—9. Although much of the wealth of North Africa came from the country, it does not seem as if the landowners were in 
the habit of living on their estates before the 4th century; at the most, they would possess a pied-d-terre in the country. 
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dwellers even late in the century were capable of commissioning new pavements for their 
houses, and workshops continued to exist to serve them.’ Clearly this attests that a moderate 
level of personal wealth could still be found in such towns. It will be seen that in the late 
fourth century there is indeed an increase in the popularity of a class of mosaics dealing with 
scenes of country life and estates, the so-called latifundia-cycle; but the examples still come 
from houses in the towns. In some areas the decline of the towns may have begun in the fourth 
century, but others seem still to have been as flourishing as ever. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the many records of restorations of buildings in quite obscure centres, as well as by the very 
large number of Christian buildings, often of considerable size. 

It is usually assumed that the Vandal invasion of 429 put an end once and for all to the 
prosperity of the Romano-Africans. Apart from Carthage, where the Vandal kings kept up a 
semi-Romanized court, the towns rapidly decayed, and in the country Vandal landowners 
replaced the great aristocrats. Outside the main Vandal area of control, the native tribes 
expanded once the restraint of Roman power was removed. Again, the picture of decay has 
perhaps been exaggerated. Some cities maintained a full urban life into the sixth century, as 
the inscriptions show; indeed, Roman civilization, in its Christian form, affected some of the 
indigenous tribes in the far west more strongly at this time than ever in the centuries of Roman 
rule. On the whole, however, the Byzantine reconquest in the sixth century was of a much 
impoverished land; neither the towns nor the country estates ever recovered their former 
prosperity. Signs of wealth can still be seen in the churches, sometimes with magnificent 
decorations (though the best, such as the basilica at Sabratha, are imperial donations), and in a 
certain number of rich private houses. Carthage, in particular, has produced a fine series of 
mosaics which are probably to be dated to the sixth century; and there are examples from 
some other towns. Roman traditions linger on even later, after the Arab conquest; for example, 
late Roman building methods are still used in the earliest mosques, and there are occasional 
examples of mosaic decorating Arab buildings.* But for most purposes, the whole period from 
the mid-fifth century onwards can not unfairly be considered one of decline, in which the 
practices and traditions of the main period of Roman rule fade slowly away.’ 

At no stage did the African provinces constitute a unity. In the oldest part, the area con- 
trolled or influenced by Carthage, urban life and settled conditions in the country were already 
established before the Roman conquest; all through the Roman period this region remained 
the most densely settled, the most highly urbanized. Beyond this, the regions of the indigen- 
ous tribes responded to Roman influence to different extents and at different speeds. In 
Numidia, a number of flourishing cities developed: some, like Cirta (Constantine), old cities 
of the Numidian kings; others, such as Lambaesis and Thamugadi, new foundations, often 
military in origin, acting as focuses for urban life; still others developing slowly from tribal 
centres and villages under favourable economic circumstances. As one goes westward into the 
Mauretanias, there is a sharp decrease in the number of cities. The coast is densely settled as 
far as Caesarea (Cherchel); beyond, only a few cities of any size. Inland are whole areas, 
particularly in the mountains, where the tribes remain virtually untouched by Roman civiliza- 
tion, forming enclaves of unsubdued barbarism; in the far south others continue their nomadic 


7 L. Foucher, Hadrumetum (Paris 1964), pp. 317—26; Cuicul: Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), pp. 27—30; Thamugadi: 
Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, pp. 148—57 (esp. 155). 

* G. Marcais, L'Architecture musulmane d’Occident (Paris 1954), refers to the use of mosaic pavements of a completely 
Roman type in the Aghlabite palace at Raqqada (p. 28), and to mosaics in the 10th-century palace at Mahdiya (p. 98, pl. p. 86); 
these last are a little less close to Roman prototypes, but are still clearly derived from the same tradition. 

* Cf. Ch. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris 1955); C. Diehl, L’Afrique byzantine (Paris 1896). 
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existence unchanged. Finally, in the far west of Mauretania Tingitana, the towns are again 
found fairly thickly clustered, but they are in many ways more closely linked with the Iberian 
peninsula than with the distant easterly provinces of Africa. In a study of the mosaics, or of 
any other artistic product, these regional differences have to be taken into account; in one area 
the workshops established in the various cities will be closely linked, with a constant inter- 
change of mutual influences; in another a school will develop virtually in isolation. 

The earliest mosaics of North Africa are very simple, and seem to show direct continuity 
with Punic traditions; but when more elaborate works begin to appear, they are to be ascribed 
to foreign craftsmen imported for the task, if they are not actual imports themselves. Already 
in Punic cities of the third and second centuries B.c. various types of floors similar to those of 
the Hellenistic world were in use. At Carthage, Sabratha, and in particular at Kerkouane, Punic 
houses have been found paved with several practical types of floor related to mosaic: irregular 
fragments of stone fitted roughly together (sometimes, incorrectly, called opus segmentatum); 
opus figlinum, with ceramic fesserae laid in simple patterns; or opus signinum, coloured 
cement decorated with fragments of marble, glass, or terracotta, or with fesserae either scattered 
at random or arranged to form a pattern.'® True mosaic appears in the form of floors of plain 
white marble tesserae, found at Carthage.'’ Floors of these types were in common use in 
various parts of the Hellenistic world, especially in Southern Italy, from where they also spread 
to Rome.'? Some particular variety used in Carthage may have constituted the pavimenta 
punica, which a quotation from Cato tells us were admired in Rome in the second century B.c.’* 
Such floors must have continued in use in the Punic cities which survived the conquest; the 
same types are found among the earliest floors at Utica, where they belong to the expansion 
of the city under Augustus,'* and similar types appear in the re-founded Carthage.'* Since 
identical varieties of pavement were in use in Rome at the same time, it is hardly possible here 
to distinguish the work of immigrant craftsmen from continuing native traditions. 

But probably towards the end of the first century A.D., more sophisticated work begins to 
appear: patterned mosaic with geometric designs, predominantly in black-and-white. The 
patterns used are those common in Italy at the time, and owe nothing to any native tradition. 
There can be little doubt that Italian workmen were first brought in to execute these; some 
perhaps coming on a temporary basis, others to settle, train local pupils and found the first 
schools. At Utica, for instance, a group of commercial establishments, paved with the earlier 
type of utilitarian floors, were replaced around the turn of the first to the second centuries 


10 M. Fantar, ‘Pavimenta Punica et signe dit de Tanit dans les habitations de Kerkouane’, Studi Magrebini i, 1966, pp. 
57—65, with references to earlier discoveries. Add examples from Sabratha, A. Di Vita, La Villa della ‘Gara delle Nereidi’ 
presso Tagiura (Tripoli 1966), p. 45 n. 143. Similar floors in Punic houses in Cagliari: G. Pesce, Sardegna punica (Cagliari 
1961), p. 76, figs. 60, 62—3; one includes the ‘Sign of Tanit’ also found several times at Kerkouane. 

‘! J. Ferron and M. Pinard, ‘Les Fouilles de Byrsa’, Cahiers de Byrsa ix, 1960—1, p. 170. The dating of these pavements is 
not yet established with certainty, but their attribution to the Punic period appears at least highly probable. 

‘2 Cf. Blake I, pp. 23—34; Bruneau, Exploration archéologique de Délos XXIX, Les Mosaiques (Paris 1972), pp. 20—3. 

‘3 Festus, De verborum significatu, p. 282 (Lindsay) = Cato, fr. 185 (Malcovati*); Festus’ explanation of the phrase is 
‘marmore Numidico constrata’. For the possible application to pavements of the type found at Kerkouane and other Punic 
sites (especially those of opus signinum), see G. Ch. and C. Picard, La Vie quotidienne 4 Carthage au temps d'Hannibal (Paris 
1958), p. 53. 

4 Alexander, Utique 1, pp. xi, 1—3. Earlier dates in the late 2nd and Ist centuries B.C. proposed for the houses of this 
phase of building by P. A. Février, Karthago vii, 1956, p. 149, and G. Ville, ibid. xi, 1961—2. pp. 35—6, have been revised by 
Alexander, who places the construction of the insulae containing these houses at the beginning of the lst century A.D. 

'S e.g. a ‘lithostroton’, with fragments of marble incrusted in the mosaic, indistinguishable from Italian work of the Ist 
century B.C. or A.D.: Picard, FA iv, 1949, 3316, p. 326, fig. 52. 
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AD. by several rich and elegant houses.'® The most impressive of them, the Maison de la 
Cascade, contains in its principal rooms pavements of opus sectile, polychrome and black-and- 
white mosaic with geometric designs (as well as more practical floors of the older type in its 
domestic quarters), and a fountain decorated with a polychrome mosaic of fish and fishers.'” 
Other houses of the same district of Utica also had mosaics of much the same date, principally 
black-and-white or of limited polychromy, and without figured designs. Figured work appears 
on a mosaic from Constantine, part black-and-white, part polychrome, which is also surely 
Italian work of the first century a.D. or slightly later.'* It shows an eagle at the centre of a 
shield of radiating triangles, two men swimming, and four highly ornamented boats laden with 
weapons and armour. The interpretation of some of the details of this mosaic is obscure, but it 
is evidently an exceptional commission for which workmen were brought in specially. It is, to 
our present knowledge, unique in Constantine, where all the other surviving mosaics are well 
over a century later. 

There are also a few examples in Africa from approximately the same period of works of a 
very different tradition: fine polychrome emblemata, most of which may have been imported 
ready-made. At Oudna, for example, a series of small emblemata with asarotos oikos and still- 
life motifs was found, re-laid in a later setting.'? But much more extensive polychrome work 
in the fine figured tradition is found in one house, the villa at Dar Buc Ammera near Zliten, 
east of Lepcis Magna.”° The villa is an elegant seaside dwelling, probably the country residence 
of a rich Lepcitan. The mosaics, apart from floors of opus sectile and ornamental designs, 
include a large number of emblemata with a variety of subjects; some seem from the position 
in which they were found to have fallen from an upper storey, others were set in the floor in a 
geometric surround, which in at least one case is not the original setting.* One series shows 
agricultural and rural scenes: the labours of the fields, the care of the flocks, the threshing of 
the grain; perhaps part of an original set showing the labours of the months (Pls. 95—6).?? In 
another room, busts of the Seasons, alternating with panels of opus sectile, are framed by 
panels with still life, fish, and Nilotic subjects. Emblemata with fish appear again, alternating 
with panels of opus sectile, in one of the principal rooms of the villa, surroundedby a frieze 
showing scenes from the amphitheatre (Pls, 1, 46—9). On this, the events unfold against a 


‘6 Alexander, Utique 1, pp. 4—5; the date is confirmed by ceramic material of the second half of the 1st century found 
under some of the mosaics in the Maison de la Cascade. For the transformation, see also A. Lézine, Utique (Tunis 1970), 
pp. 48-61. 

17 P. Cintas, ‘Nouvelles recherches 4 Utique’, Karthago v, 1954, pp. 147—54; Picard, ‘Note sur les mosalques de la Maison 
a la Cascade a Utique’, ibid., pp. 162—7; Alexander, Utique 1, pp. 19—56, nos. 20-40, pls. VW—XV. 

18 A. Berthier, ‘Une Mosaique solaire trouvée 4 Constantine’, Mélanges Carcopino (Paris 1966), pp. 113-22, figs. 1—3.1 
do not find convincing Berthier’s interpretation of the mosaic as reflecting a solar symbolism linked with a Punic cult (see 
Picard, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, p. 149 n. 2); but I do not know how to explain the boats laden with armour and adorned with 
figures of animals. The other motifs find parallels in Italy on works of the late 1st and early 2nd centuries; cf. Blake I, pp. 80, 
115-16, 123; Becatti, Ostia IV, p. 285. 

'¢ Inv, Tun. 388; Foucher, Latomus xx, 1961, p. 297 n. 4, pl. XVIII. The dating of Gauckler (Mon. Piot iii, 1896, 
pp. 213—14) to the end of the 3rd century is certainly much too late for the mosaics themselves, and should be referred to a 
rearrangement of older works. 

20 §. Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten (Rome 1926); id., Mosaici della Tripolitania XX11, pp. 55—60, pls. 116—74. 

2! The emblemata with rural scenes are contained in a very rough and coarse geometric setting, not even symmetrical 
throughout the room, which seems clearly to be a late restoration: Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten, pp. 47—51, 84—97, figs. 
21-2, 46-7, 50-61. 

22 There were originally nine emblemata in this room, of which three have been found more or less complete, and frag- 
ments of two more. But since the setting is a later restoration (see preceding note), they may well be part of an original cycle 
of twelve representing the labours of the months. See below, p. 109. 
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plain white ground: venationes and fights between wild beasts, prisoners pushed to lions or 
leopards to be devoured, gladiatorial combats, an orchestra playing in the corner—all shown 
with a mass of realistic detail. The mosaic with the finest technique in the villa shows acanthus 
scrolls containing flowers, birds, animals, and insects, of the greatest delicacy and naturalism; 
in the centre were sea-monsters, fish, and other subjects that are now missing (Pl. 2). All these 
subjects, whether emblemata in the strict sense or not, are rendered with an extraordinary 
fineness of technique and with tesserae sometimes of minute size.”* 

The date of these mosaics has been violently disputed, and with it their position in the 
development of African mosaics generally. A Flavian date was first proposed by Aurigemma, 
partly on rather dubious historical grounds.** This has been accepted by many, though some 
scholars have argued strongly for a third-century date. But the mosaics simply do not fit ina 
third-century context; among the very many mosaics from all over Africa of probable Severan 
date or later, there are no parallels for the technique, the extraordinarily delicate work using 
the finest tesserae, nor for the very extensive use of emblemata. The principal mosaics of the 
villa are immeasurably closer to Hellenistic than to later Roman work, and a date in the late 
first-century A.D. for most of them therefore seems reasonable; antiquarian arguments reinforce 
this dating for the amphitheatre scene. The mosaics are luxury goods; some of the emblemata 
might have been imported ready-made, but the others must have been executed on the spot, 
mostly by immigrant craftsmen. The origin of the workmen lies probably in the eastern 
Mediterranean, though our ignorance of developments in mosaic in this area at the time makes 
it impossible to be more precise. Some of the subjects are general stock-in-trade; but the amphi- 
theatre scene, with its highly realistic detail, shows a conscious attempt to adapt to the tastes 
of a western patron; it surely records a real event with contemporary significance, as do so 
many later African mosaics. Though most of the Zliten mosaics are clearly the work of foreign 
craftsmen, some suggest locally trained pupils; and later works in Tripolitania show the contin- 
uing influence of their school. 

In the early decades of the second century we begin to find definite schools of mosaicists 
established and working in Africa, though at first only in a few cities in the oldest part of the 
proconsular province. The centre of most of this activity is the east coast of Byzacium; works 
spread over a wide region here may be ascribed to a workshop located probably in Thysdrus 
(El Djem), with perhaps a related branch in Hadrumetum (Sousse). The new schools were 
certainly founded in the first place by workmen from Italy; thus the earliest mosaics of Thysdrus 
are black-and-white geometric designs, of obvious Italian derivation.2* But two new develop- 
ments appeared very rapidly, and distinguished these mosaics from contemporary work in Italy. 
One is the use of polychromy for figures and ornamental designs alike; this is no doubt partly 


23 Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten, pp. 244—8, gives a list of numbers of fesserae per square cm taken from differing 
portions of the various mosaics. The numbers vary greatly: in the minor emblemata they range from 4—5 in the background to 
14—15 in the figures; in the rural scenes they average 8—10; in the Seasons 8—15. In the mosaic with scenes from the amphi- 
theatre, the background averages 4—9 tesserae per cm sq., the figures range from 10 to 18. Finally, in the mosaic with volutes, 
the count ranges from 16 in the background to 22, 32, or 42 for some of the details, and 57 and 63 for the finest parts of all. 
In all these works, therefore, we find an extraordinary delicacy of execution which classifies them with the opus vermiculatum 
of the Hellenistic emblematist rather than with ordinary Roman mosaic work. 

74 See Appendix I. 

75 e». House B of the Terrain Jilani Guirat at El Diem (Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 44—6, pl. VIII; beginning of the 2nd 
century), or the first hand in the Maison du Paon (Foucher, Thysdrus 196], pp. 3—14, pls. I—V; first third of the 2nd century). 
Pavements of the severe black-and-white style continued to be used alongside the more elaborate (and expensive) polychrome 
mosaics well into the century, for example in the great baths at El Djem which Foucher dates 140-—160 (/nv. Tun. 61; Foucher, 
La Maison de la Procession, p. 103). 
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due to the greater range of coloured stones available in Africa, but is also a response to a local 
taste not fond of the austerity of the black-and-white designs. The other is a much more 
enterprising approach to their subject-matter, visible almost from the first. 

A site which has provided a large quantity of second-century mosaics closely linked to those 
of Thysdrus is Acholla, a short distance away on the coast. Here two sets of baths are to be 
dated to the early part of the century, the Baths of Trajan and the Baths of the Marine Thiasos; 
their respective dates are probably c. 115—120 and c. 130, with the designer of the later 
mosaics the pupil and successor of the designer of the first.*° Both contain pavements in a 
variety of styles, but in each they are contemporary (apart from some later restorations in the 
Baths of Trajan) and certainly executed by the same workshop. There are austere geometric 
designs, predominantly black-and-white or of a very limited polychromy, very close to what 
was being produced at the time in Italy; polychrome designs in the floral style, which also has 
Italian parallels and antecedents (in black-and-white), but was to be especially popular in 
Africa, where it was continuously enriched and elaborated; and finally polychrome figure- 
scenes. In the Baths of the Marine Thiasos figure-work was limited to a marine scene, differing 
from Italian silhouette mosaics mainly in the use of colour and the more classical treatment of 
the figures which naturally results from this. But in the (earlier) Baths of Trajan the huge 
frigidarium is decorated with a pavement of great originality (Pls. 3—5). The subject-matter 
is predominantly Dionysiac, including a panel with the triumph of Dionysus; there are also 
friezes of centaurs and marine figures, panels with satyrs and nymphs, medallions with busts 
of gods and the Seasons. Bands composed of semi-human, semi-ornamental mannikins and 
fantastic candelabra and scroll-designs unite the various elements into a décor reminiscent of 
the theatre. Parallels can hardly be found on mosaics for a design of such extravagant complex- 
ity, but it resembles the Fourth Style of Pompeian wall-painting or the ‘grotesques’ of the 
Domus Aurea, It seems, moreover, to reflect the designs of walls and vaults, with the main 
square marked by strong emphasis on the diagonals like a cross-vault, the subsidiary rooms 
long and narrow like a barrel-vault. 

The mosaics of the Baths of Trajan show, right at the beginning of the establishment of 
schools of mosaicists in Africa, a designer of exceptional originality in charge of a workshop 
where his assistants were still producing pavements almost entirely in the Italian manner. His 
successor (if that is the correct relationship) in the Baths of the Marine Thiasos was much less 
enterprising, but nevertheless set the pattern of producing in colour works reminiscent of the 
Italian black-and-white pavements in their freedom of design. Contemporary products of this 
workshop can be identified in Thysdrus, though none of the early pavements there is as original 
as those of the Baths of Trajan. It was certainly responsible for the so-called mosaic of the 
Swimmer, in which a fantastic décor composed of marine, vegetable, human, and abstract 
elements surrounds a central medallion with a fragmentary marine subject.*” Approximately 


26 Baths of Trajan: Picard, ‘Les Mosaiques d’ Acholla’, Etudes d’Archéologie Classique ii, 1959, pp. 75—95, pls. XI—XXI; 
id., ‘Dionysos victorieux sur une mosaique d’Acholla’, Mélanges Charles Picard (Rev. Arch. 1949), Ul, pp. 810—21. Baths of 
the Marine Thiasos: id., ‘Les Thermes du Thiase marin 4 Acholla’, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 95—151. For the dating here quoted 
and the relationship of the two monuments, see esp. ibid., pp. 146 f. In BAC 1946-9, pp. 303—4, Picard argued that a very 
fragmentary inscription found in the Baths of Trajan should be referred to Trajan, and gives a date 116—17; but in Ant. Afr. 
ii, 1968, pp. 147—9, he bases the Trajanic or early Hadrianic dating primarily on the parallels between the frigidarium-mosaic 
and the Fourth Pompeian Style of wall-painting, which suggest that the designer must have been trained in Neronian or early 
Flavian Rome. The combination of elements of the black-and-white Severe Style with polychrome floral or figure-designs in 
the same pavement proves the different styles to be the products of a single workshop. 

27 Inv. Tun. suppl. 71,e; Picard, Etudes d’Archéologie Classique ii, 1959, p. 96, n. 1. Illustrated in Poinssot, CMGR, p. 228, 
fig. 24. This is the closest in style of the E] Djem mosaics to the frigidarium-pavement of the Baths of Trajan. 
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contemporary with the Baths of the Marine Thiasos is the House of the Dionysiac Procession 
at El Djem (Pls. 160, 175—6).?* Here the main characteristic is the expansion and elaboration 
of the floral elements in the pavements. Figures are used in the floral designs, but the main 
figure-subjects, including the Dionysiac Procession itself, are restricted to quite small panels. 
More ambitious figure-scenes appear on the two Nilotic mosaics from El Alia, of approximately 
the same date, and certainly the work of the same school (PI. 6).?? Here the edges of the floor 
form the banks, with buildings, plants, and figures; and the centre is the flooded landscape, 
with men in and out of boats, and the typical Nilotic flora and fauna. The figures and objects 
stand out against a plain surface, with tufts of plants scattered between them. Slightly later, 
the same school produced the mosaic of Neptune and the Seasons from La Chebba (Pls. 97—8). 
In the centre is a medallion containing Neptune in his chariot; at the angles full-length figures 
of the Seasons, framed in the Seasonal plants, and accompanied by the appropriate animals 
and by tiny scenes showing the activities of the seasons, set freely against a plain white 
ground.*° 

Already in these early mosaics, therefore, the mosaicists have broken away from dependence 
upon either emblemata or composition in compartments, and are seeking other ways of handl- 
ing their figures. A study of the early mosaics of Sousse, the products of a different (though 
certainly related) school, would show the same process. To some extent these developments 
may be explained as the consequence of translating Italian black-and-white designs into poly- 
chromy. But perhaps other influences should be sought to account for the much more imagina- 
tive approach to the problems of handling the figures, and to the designs as a whole. Picard, in 
his earlier publication of the Acholla mosaics, argued for an inspiration from Alexandria, first 
seen at Zliten, and later in the work of the ‘Byzacene school’ of the early second century; but 
subsequently he has revised this opinion, and sees the main influence as that of Rome.*! This 
is undoubtedly right, but perhaps the rapidly asserted independence and Originality of the 
African schools are to be explained by some second stream of influence from the eastern 
Mediterranean. Our ignorance of developments in the east, however, makes it impossible to be 
more precise.*? 


** Foucher, Maison de la Procession; Picard, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 117 and 149. Foucher dates the house c. 140—160; 
Picard to the beginning of the reign of Antoninus. That it cannot be far distant in date from the Baths of the Marine Thiasos is 
shown by the treatment of the ‘cushion-pattern’ in both of them (Picard, op. cit., p. 117), which along with other parallels, 
also shows that they are clearly products of the same workshop. For examples of the development of another pattern in the 
school of Byzacene mosaicists in the first half of the 2nd century, see Picard, ‘Un Théme du style fleuri dans la mosaique 
africaine’, CMGR, pp. 126—8. The evolution of this school of mosaicists can also be studied in the mosaics of the Maison de 
Neptune at Acholla: S$. Gozlan, ‘Les Pavements en mosaiques de la Maison de Neptune a Acholla-Botria (Tunisie), Mon. Piot 
lix, 1974, pp. 71—135. 

*® Inv, Tun. 92 and 93, and plates; Foucher, ‘Les Mosaiques nilotiques africaines’, CMGR, pp. 137—43, figs. 4—9, 11, 
13-15. 

*° Inv. Tun. 86 and plate; for the parallels with El Djem, see below, n. 36. 

*! Picard originally claimed that Egyptian influence can be seen in the mosaics of the Baths of Trajan at Acholla, the 
Nilotic mosaics of El Alia, and the earliest pictorial mosaics of Sousse (Etudes d'Archéologie Classique ii, 1959, pp. 87 f.); but 
he withdraws this idea in Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 148—9, where he concludes that ‘I’école africaine de mosaique apparait donc 
bien a ses débuts comme fille de Rome’, 

* Foucher sees Alexandrian influence, especially behind the Nilotic scenes (Maison de la Procession, p. 102), and in 
‘L'influence de la peinture hellénistique sur la mosaique africaine aux II® et III® siécles’, Cahiers de Tunisie vii, 1959, pp. 
263—74, he derives the earliest African mosaicists directly from Alexandria, and sees Alexandrian influence or models behind 
most of the 2nd century mosaics. He does not, however, advance any arguments stronger than the general derivation of most 
of the popular themes from an ultimately Hellenistic repertory. But the same repertory was popular throughout the Roman 
world and is no sign of direct influence from the Hellenistic centres; Nilotic scenes, for instance, had been popular in Italy for 
centuries. We simply do not know enough about contemporary art in Alexandria to justify us in assuming that this sort of 
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From this original nucleus, the mosaic workshops rapidly spread. There is certainly one in 
Carthage by the second quarter of the second century.** After the mid-century, mosaics are 
appearing frequently in many of the cities in the neighbourhood of Carthage, particularly in 
the longer-established Roman centres. For instance, at Uthina (Oudna), which was founded as 
a colony by Octavian, the rich mosaic decoration of the Maison des Laberii should be placed 
shortly after the middle of the century, and a number of other houses contained mosaics of 
much the same date (Pl. 8).3* Sporadic examples of mosaics of this date in more remote cities in 
Africa, on the other hand, are surely the work of travelling mosaicists, whether from the estab- 
lished workshops or of foreign origin; they do not yet found a school.** But by the end of the 
century, it is clear that most cities of any size in Africa Proconsularis had a local workshop of 
their own. From then on, mosaics are a standard form of decoration in wealthy houses and 
some public buildings in towns such as Thugga (Dougga), Thuburbo Maius, Bulla Regia, and 
Althiburus; many of them towns which have attained full Roman municipal status in the 
course of the second century. In these towns, the use of mosaics is no longer found only in 
isolated instances for which workmen might have been summoned from outside; it is a practice 
so common that the workmen must have been available locally. Much the same is true of many 
of the major cities of Numidia and the Mauretanias, though there are some in which workshops 
were not established until considerably later. At Timgad, for example, the rich and homogene- 
ous series of mosaics apparently begins around a.p. 200; but at Djemila, it is not before the late 
third or the fourth century that mosaics become common, with only one or two isolated 
examples before this date. The practice spreads even to the far west; at Volubilis and Lixus 
mosaics become common around the turn of the second to third centuries. We may therefore 
assume that local workshops were widely established in the most densely populated areas by 
this date, and continued to multiply throughout the next century. Some artists certainly con- 
tinued to travel, and a team might occasionally be specially summoned from one of the main 
centres; for example, a country villa might be too remote from any neighbouring workshop, or 
some patron might require a floor more in the metropolitan manner than could be produced 


large pictorial mosaic was found there. In his later article on the Nilotic mosaics Foucher concludes only that one reason for 
the continuing popularity of such scenes in Africa after their decline in Italy might be closer contact with Egypt (CMGR, 
p. 143). While it is not unreasonable to posit some influence other than that of Italy in the development of the African poly- 
chrome style, many of the designs used in colour by the Africans are in fact derived from motifs popular in black-and-white 
in Italy, for example the floral theme studied by Picard, CMGR, pp. 125—34. 

33 e. the house of Scorpianus, Jnv. Tun. 816, for which a terminus post quem is provided by a brickstamp of A.D. 126, 
and which stylistically cannot be much later. Picard (CMGR, p. 128) identifies two other mosaics from Carthage as products 
of the same workshop; these are Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 18b, p. 78, fig. 86 (= Jnv. Tun. 798) and 19, p. 78, fig. 87. There may 
well have been a workshop established in Carthage considerably earlier than this; a number of black-and-white ornamental 
mosaics resembling Italian pavements of the 1st and early 2nd centuries have been found there, but few of them have been 
adequately published. 

34 Maison des Laberii: Jnv. Tun. 350—81; Gauckler, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 177—229, pls. XX—XXII; see Appendix III, 
p. 240, for a date c. 160—180 for the majority of mosaics from the house. Other mosaics from houses at Oudna apparently of 
a late 2nd- to early 3rd-century date, Jnv. Tun. 390-—445; Gauckler, op. cit., p. 183, n. 3. For the origins of Uthina, see 
L. Teutsch, Das roémische Stadtewesen in Nordafrika (Berlin 1962), p. 167. 

35 e.g. the Nereid mosaic at Lambaesis (/nv. Alg. 190), which probably belongs to the mid 2nd century (see Levi, AMP, 
p. 529), is signed in Greek by a certain Aspasios, who was surely a travelling foreigner. The Dionysus mosaic at Djemila is 
ascribed by J. Lassus to a team of mosaicists from Thysdrus (‘Mosaiques dionysiaques d’E] Jem et de Djemila’, Mélanges 
Carcopino (Paris 1966), pp. 593—600). Whether or not one accepts this thesis (on which see below, p. 180, n. 40), it is certainly 
the work of a travelling atelier; it has nothing in common with any later mosaic in Djemila. At Cherchel (Cap Tizerine) a large 
house was decorated with elegant mosaics, predominantly black-and-white, of the style of the early 2nd century; one room has 
a polychrome floral pattern similar to the products of the Carthage workshop quoted in n. 33 above (Lassus, Libyea viii, 1960, 
2, pp. 23—50). One floor here is signed, Her/en?] nius facit, which may indicate a visiting master. 
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locally. But for the average job, the normal practice would be to call in the local team. 

Of the workshops themselves, much further study is needed. Some individual characteristics 
are immediately obvious: certain types of border-pattern found only on the mosaics of El Djem 
and its vicinity;°° at Thuburbo Maius the liking for subjects enclosed in heavy laurel wreaths:37 
the floral ‘carpet-patterns’ typical of Timgad.** More detailed investigations would certainly 
reveal other local idiosyncrasies, particularly with regard to the repertory of ornamental 
patterns and designs favoured by the various workshops. But despite the local divergences, 
there is a degree of homogeneity; it is possible to speak of ‘African’ mosaics in contrast to 
those of Italy or Gaul. Styles, subjects, and methods of composition were common to various 
workshops; a way of dividing up the floor, or a new method of treating a subject, once adopted 
in one city would be imitated and perhaps developed further in another. In particular, close 
links bind the various centres of Africa Proconsularis: it is clear that the artists in one city, 
though they had their own traditions of work, were well aware of new developments in others. 
This should not be taken to mean that the individual mosaics of one city would be taken as 
models and imitated by those of another, but rather that a general interchange of ideas, and 
probably often of workmen, led to the diffusion of new fashions over a wide area. As will be 
seen later, it was often the patrons who took the lead in demanding such a diffusion. 

In the more remote centres there is less sign of close contact: for example at Timgad the 
school develops on its own lines, and the mosaics form very much a group to themselves. Big 
figured compositions, so popular elsewhere in Africa, are never adopted there; in fact figure- 
scenes in general are rare. Instead, the artists develop for themselves the rich floral carpet- 
designs which characterize the school (Pl. G). These are usually based upon schemata derived 
from models used elsewhere, but elaborated by the mosaicists of Timgad with great richness 
and inventiveness. Occasional examples of similar handling are found at other sites, notably at 
Hippo; but nowhere else is the style used so extensively and so richly .?° Timgad is an extreme 
case of a local style, but in general the centres of Numidia and Mauretania Caesariensis are less 
closely linked than those of the proconsular province. Finally, the mosaics from the western- 
most parts of Africa have a marked provincial quality, and are hardly affected by developments 


** e.g. the border of circles and hexagons which surrounds one of the mosaics from the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque 
at El Djem (Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 87, fig. 8, and pl. XII, p. 45) is found also on the mosaic of Neptune and the 
Seasons from La Chebba (/nv. Tun. 86), dividing the panels of the Calendar mosaic from the Maison des Mois at FE] Djem 
(Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, p. 30, pl. XXXIV), and on a mosaic with the fruits of the Seasons from the Maison du Paon at 
El Djem (ibid., p. 7, pl. VIla—b). These pavements range in date from the mid 2nd century toc. 220, and the pattern can be 
seen developing over that period. See also Gozlan, Mon. Piot lix, 1974, pp. 91—3, for further examples of this border and 
others typical of the El Diem workshops. 

*7 e.g. on the mosaics from the Maison des Protomés, L. Poinssot and P. Quoniam, ‘Mosaiques des Bains des Protomés 4 
Thuburbo Maius’, Karthago iv, 1953, p. 155, fig. 3; the mosaics of Venus and the animals (Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 115, 
Jnv. 2780), Diana and the animals (ibid., p. 120, Jnv. 2816), and the Chariot of Venus (ibid., p. 85, Jnv. 2789; mentioned, 
without discussion, Poinssot, Rev. Tun. xliii—iv, 1940, pp. 218 f). The practice is, of course, found elsewhere, e.g. in the Maison 
des Chevaux at Carthage, Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 24—5, and refs. nn. 3, p. 24 and 2, p. 25; but it is partic- 
ularly common at Thuburbo Maius, 

** For these see J. Lassus, ‘Le Rinceau d’acanthes dans les mosaiques de Timgad’, Hommages A. Grenier (1962), pp. 
948—60, and Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, passim, esp. pp. 153—7. 

*° Germain, ‘Mosaique italienne et mosaique africaine: filiation et opposition’, Ant. Afr. v, 1971, pp. 155—9, traces the 
derivation of some of the ‘floral carpet’ designs of Timgad from schemata used also as the basis of Italian black-and-white 
mosaics; €ad., ‘Remarques sur des mosaiques de style fleuri de Timgad et d’Hippone’, Ant. Afr. vii, 1973, pp. 259-74, studies 
the parallels and dissimilarities between floral designs at Timgad and Hippo, and Suggests that both may be derived from the 
‘floral style’ common in the 2nd century in the Byzacene centres and in Carthage, but which apparently disappears in these 
regions subsequently. It is the extreme richness of treatment and colouring that are original in the Timgad mosaics, not the 
basic design itself. 
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in the east; the mosaics of Mauretania Tingitana are often closer in design and style to those of 
Spain.*° In subject-matter they occasionally reflect fashions in the eastern provinces, but in 
general they fall outside the mainstream of African mosaics. 

At the opposite end of the Latin provinces of Africa, the mosaics of Tripolitania too seem 
to form a distinct stylistic enclave. The school founded by the mosaicists of Zliten pursues an 
independent course, with a strong individuality of its own, despite undoubted contacts with 
the schools elsewhere in Africa Proconsularis. There are very few examples here of the all-over 
compositions popular further west, and the use of emblemata remained common long after 
they had almost gone out of use in other parts of Africa. It seems reasonable to assume closer 
links with the eastern Mediterranean as the basis of this different, and on the whole more 
classical, taste.*! 

It should be emphasized that the evidence for stylistic contacts between different schools 
does not rest on the use of the same motifs in figure-scenes. A motif or a group can be found 
recurring, sometimes in astonishingly similar form, throughout Africa, and indeed throughout 
the Empire; it constitutes no evidence of direct dependence of one work upon another.* Like 
all craftsmen in the industrial arts under the Empire, the mosaicists’ standard method of work 
consisted in the adaptation of motifs taken from a stock repertory. The African artists enlarged 
this repertory; but their new inventions too took their places in the stock of available motifs 
which were distributed, in some manner not yet clear, to workers in other centres. The diffusion 
of such new subjects need indicate only the most general contact between centres, with 
common causes operating in the form of patrons’ demands, and not direct imitation by 
mosaicists of work done elsewhere. 

Methods of composition offer a safer measure of contact and influence. The main originality 
of the African mosaicists lies in the new methods they devised of designing a floor and distri- 
buting their figures: circular compositions, composition in registers, free distribution of large- 
scale figures in all-over designs, etc. The spread of these fashions throughout most of the African 
provinces, together with the liking for vivid polychromy, form the real marks of a unity of 
taste and of contacts and mutual influence between the major centres. On the other hand, 
remoter cities, such as Volubilis, never adopt these methods, although they may use motifs 
similar to those used in the more central regions. And in looking for influence spreading from 
Africa to other parts of the Empire, it is these methods of composition that should be sought, 
together with certain types of ornamental design, rather than more individual stylistic features 
or motifs. 


49 See R. Thouvenot, ‘L’Art provincial en Maurétanie Tingitane: les mosaiques’, MEFR liii, 1936, pp. 25—36, on the 
existence or otherwise of a genuine provincial style. Id., ‘Les Mosaiques de Maurétanie Tingitane’, CMGR, pp. 267—74, draws 
attention to the comparative poverty of the repertory in this province, largely confined to mythological scenes, and the almost 
complete absence of the scenes of genre etc. so popular in other parts of Africa; he ascribes the frequent awkwardness in the 
representations to local workmen using models brought in from outside, or perhaps working under the direction of a foreign 
overseer, The figured parts of these mosaics invariably consist of panels, mostly small, in a geometric setting; there are no 
examples of the adoption of the large-scale designs found in other parts of Africa. 

41 Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania; for the emblemata see below, p. 29, n. 69. However, the picture may be falsified 
by the accidents of preservation: geometric mosaics have seldom been preserved or even published, and those that do survive 
have much more in common with the pavements of the rest of Africa than have the figure-scenes. Di Vita, La Villa della ‘Gara 
delle Nereidi’ presso Tagiura, pp. 43—61, argues strongly for close connections between the artistic production of Tripolitania 
and that of Byzacena, and the mosaics of Tagiura published by him certainly confirm this thesis. The classical taste exemplified 
in the emblemata was not the only style current. 

42 Cf. the examples of the scene of the Triumph of Dionysus, studied by me in PBSR xxxix, 1971, pp. 52-65. 
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2. PATRONS, CRAFTSMEN, AND METHODS OF WORK 


A major influence on the development of the African mosaics was exercised by the patrons 
who commissioned them. The majority of these mosaics come from private houses; the second 
main source consists of baths. Public buildings other than baths were only rarely decorated 
with mosaics; but mosaics are found in a certain number of buildings which may probably or 
possibly be identified as the seats of various semi-public associations.*? Only occasionally were 
subjects chosen to suit the particular function of the building in which they were laid. In one 
area a range of exclusively funerary subjects is found in tombs; more often tombs are decorated 
with subjects taken from the general repertory.** From the basilica at Tipasa came a mosaic 
with a central panel showing bound barbarian prisoners surrounded by busts of a barbaric type 
(Pl. 7); it is a quite exceptional example of a mosaic that not only decorates a public building 
but apparently specifically commemorates some actual episode connected with it, perhaps the 
campaign of Antoninus Pius against the Mauri for which Tipasa was a base of operations.** In 
the few cases mentioned above in which specialized functions are assumed for otherwise un- 
identifiable buildings, the assumptions are mostly based on the evidence of the mosaics them- 
selves, which seem to be designed to express a particular purpose. But these form only a tiny 
proportion of the total number of mosaics, most of which indicate no such special function. 
One correspondence between function and subject is a very obvious one: marine scenes are the 
most common subjectin baths. But this hardly suggests a very sophisticated division of subject- 
matter to suit the function of a building, and they are in any case frequently found in ordinary 
private houses too. The second type of subject found most frequently in baths is the my tho- 
logical scene; and this was the traditional and conventional subject-matter par excellence . 
Against this should be set the comparative frequency with which the pavements of private 
houses have original subjects and reflect some particular concern or interest of the patron. In 
the following chapters numerous cases will be studied in which the subject of the mosaic is 
clearly identified as one specifically related to some preoccupation of the patron: for example 
the amphitheatre scenes which represent actual munera, hunting scenes with the figures ident- 
ified by name, or scenes of country estates. These new, largely contemporary or realistic 
subjects, which appear in Africa around the end of the second century, are almost invariably 
found at first only in private houses. It is hardly before the fourth century, when they too 
have become standardized into the repertory, that they appear in public buildings such as 
baths. It is, therefore, the patrons who determine the innovations in commissioning works for 
their own private houses; left to themselves, the mosaicists stick to their repertory. One may 
perhaps guess that the commissioning of work for public buildings was in the hands of some 


*8 e.g. the building at Carthage which Picard identifies as a schola of the imperial cult: the identification is based in part 
on the plan of the building, but principally on the mosaic (Picard, ‘Une Schola de collége 4 Carthage’, Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 
169-90; see below, p. 142). The Maison des Chevaux at Carthage is possibly to be identified as the seat of the factio veneta; 
again the suggestion is based principally on the mosaics (below, p. 96). A building of basilical form at Salammbo, Carthage, 
contained a 4th-century mosaic of the Seasons: its precise function is not known (Picard, BAC 1943—5, pp. 360—2; below, 
p. 120). For possible Dionysiac meeting-places, see below, p. 185. 

* See below, pp. 137-40. 

** J. Carcopino, ‘Note sur une mosaique récemment découverte 4 Tipasa’, BAC 1914, pp. 571—88, pls. L, LI; P. Romanelli, 
‘Riflessi di vita locale nei mosaici africani’, CMGR, p. 278. For Tipasa’s role in the war of Antoninus against the Mauri, cf. 
J. Baradez, ‘Les Nouvelles Fouilles de Tipasa et les opérations d’Antonin le Pieux en Maurétanie’, Libyca 1954, pp. 89—142, 
esp. 127—39; Romanelli, Storia, pp. 351—8. The mosaic cannot be proved to be contemporary with this, but the lst-century 
date ascribed to it by Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 578, 587, is certainly too early. Levi, AMP, p. 378, suggests the early 2nd century 
before the Antonine Age, but the treatment of the heads would agree with a somewhat later date, and the black-and-white 
pattern surrounding them may have remained in use longer in Africa than in Italy. 
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sort of committee, which would be more likely to accept the standard and the conventional 
subject.*® It is notable that we do not find in Africa the same use of mosaic for all sorts of 
didactic purposes as is found on the black-and-white mosaics of Ostia, which act as shop-signs, 
business advertisements, marking of grades of initiation in Mithraea, and a variety of other 
functions. With the African mosaics, almost without exception, the primary purpose remains 
decoration. 

Since the majority of the mosaics of the more individual type come from private houses, 
and the patrons played so important a part in directing the choice of subjects, it is worth con- 
sidering what is known about the men themselves. It is very seldom that we can identify the 
owner of any particular house. There are a few mosaics which mention the name of the owner, 
either the individual or the family.*7 Such names, as one would expect, are generally Roman in 
form and origin, reflecting the full Romanization of the upper classes. But they tell us nothing 
more about the owner than this: in no case, apparently, do they give the name of an individual 
known from any other source. A few inscriptions found in houses give the name of the owner 
and occasionally other information; but the owner named Is not necessarily contemporary 
with the laying of the mosaics.*® A very exceptional case is that of M. Asinius Rufinus at 
Acholla: here the inscription names him as an (otherwise unknown) cos. suff. ; the accompanying 
dedication to Commodus uses titles which fix the date of the inscription (and of Rufinus’ con- 
sulate) to 183—5.4° The main mosaic in the house, the Labours of Hercules, is almost certainly 
contemporary with the inscription, and its subject chosen as a compliment to the Emperor. 
With the Asinii at Acholla, therefore, we have a clear indication of the social status of the 
owners of the house at the specific date when the mosaic was laid. It is, however, at the 
moment unique; and even the examples in which we know the names of the owners form only 
a tiny proportion of the whole. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt about the class to which the majority of the 


46 An inscription from Thibursicum (Thubursicu) Bure records that the Thermae Gallienianae were decorated with mosaic 
at a cost of HS 41,200, subscribed by plerique decuriones: our only evidence from Africa about the cost of mosaic (/L4f. 
506, quoted by R. Duncan-Jones, PBSR xxx, 1962, p. 82, no. 64, and n. 119, p. 110). Some public buildings were of course 
financed by a single donor, but no doubt in consultation with the appropriate body; the sort of open self-advertisement suitable 
in a private house would not have been acceptable here. 

47 Unambiguous examples of the owner’s name written on the mosaic are very few. At Oudna, in the baths of the Villa of 
the Laberii, above the mosaic of Orpheus runs the inscription: Jn praedis Laberiorum Laberiani et Paulini (Inv. Tun. 381); the 
mosaic is perhaps as much as a century later than the earliest mosaics in the villa, and there is no way of telling whether the 
same family owned it throughout. At El Djem, an inscription at the entrance to a room reads Sollertiana domus semper felix 
cum suis; presumably the family were the Sollertii (Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, p. 22, pl. XX). A mosaic with a marine landscape 
from Sidi-Abdallah has a fragmentary inscription which appears to give the name both of the estate and of the owner, Sidonius 
(inv. Tun. 936; below, p. 129). The names can sometimes be deduced from actors or details in the scene represented: on the 
Smirat amphitheatre mosaic, Magerius must be the owner of the house, though this is not stated explicity (below, pp. 67—9); 
on a mosaic at Oudna showing two slaves serving drink to a man named Fructus, this may be the owner (/nv. Tun. 391). On 
the mosaics of the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse, the stable-marks on the horses presumably give the name of the owner (Inv. 

Sousse 57.113 and 120; below, p. 93). On the identification of the Scorpianus mentioned on a mosaic of the house of 
Scorpianus at Carthage (Jnv. Tun. 816) as a well-known charioteer, see below, p. 97. 

48 The Faustus and Valentina who dedicated a statue in the Maison de Sertius at Timgad are surely the M. Plotius Faustus 
Sertius and Sertia Valentina Tucciana who built the market there in the early 3rd century; but the mosaics in the house are of 
a variety of different dates (Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, 68—74, pp. 59-64; for the inscription A. Ballu, Les Ruines de 
Timgad (Paris 1903), p. 88). However, at least we have here an indication of the social class of the owner of the house at one 
stage of its history (see Lassus, ‘Une Opération immobiliére 4 Timgad’, Mélanges Piganiol iii (Paris 1966), pp. 1221—31). The 
mosaics of the Rape of Europa and of Daedalus and Pasiphae from Mrikeb-Thala (Macomades) came from a building containing 
a dedication to Julian by Ulpius Mariscianus, governor of Numidia 361/363 (C/Z VIII, 4771 = 18684; cf. ibid. 17896); again 
the mosaics cannot be formally proved to be contemporary with the dedication, though the date would fit well enough. 

*? G. Ch. Picard, ‘Deux sénateurs romains inconnus’, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 121—35; see below, p. 40. 
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house-owners belonged, and it is one with which we are familiar from epigraphic, and, to a 
lesser extent, literary sources.°° Some houses may have been the property of families who had 
attained high rank in the government in Rome but continued to maintain a residence in their 
native cities; but most must have belonged to the local municipal aristocracy, or at least to the 
class of wealthy merchants and landowners from whom the municipal ordo and magistrates 
were recruited. These are the same men who left so many inscriptions recording their generosity 
to their cities, the men who donated buildings and various other monuments, who subsidized 
games or the distribution of sportulae, and who are immortalized by statues or inscriptions set 
up by themselves, their families, or their grateful cities. It will be seen that the mosaics give a 
picture of this class, their preoccupations and interests, which in some aspects corresponds 
very closely to that of the inscriptions; for example, in the importance of the games of the amphi- 
theatre and of the performance of the function of munerarius, where quite frequently the 
interpretation of the mosaics can be assisted by parallels from the epigraphic evidence. 

In the sphere of religion the same is true to a certain extent. Thus the numerous dedications 
to Dionysus in the inscriptions are reflected in the immense popularity of Dionysus as a subject 
on mosaics. But the practice of ascribing to the mosaics a religious or symbolic character has 
sometimes been exaggerated, and their primarily decorative nature should not be forgotten. 
There are certainly examples of mosaics where the design has an openly magical purpose, and 
more which bear witness to a tendency to cover the floor with emblems of fertility and pros- 
perity; but there is little evidence for the use of the immensely complicated symbolism which 
some scholars have seen, in which the subjects of the mosaics have to be interpreted in the 
light of exegeses contained in philosophical or hermetic literature, not necessarily either 
African or contemporary.*! The African house-owners were not all sophisticated neo-Platonists 
or Gnostics, and the parallels between mosaics and literature should not be pushed further 
than the evidence allows. 

In the houses themselves there seem to be no special rules about the distribution of the 
mosaics. Naturally the finer mosaics are more likely to be confined to the better parts of the 
house, ornamental patterns used in less important parts, and plain coarse work used in corri- 
dors, service areas, etc. But apart from this, there do not seem to be specific rules; mosaics are 
found in all parts of the house, in rooms identifiable as oeci, triclinia, cubicula, around the 
peristyle court or garden which is a basic feature of most African houses, in the private baths 
attached to particularly wealthy houses, and, very commonly, decorating fountains and 
nymphaea. However, it is in the main reception rooms, the friclinia and the exedrae opening 
off the peristyles, that the most elaborate mosaics are often found; an important part of their 
function is to impress visitors and clients.** Sometimes the decoration might be part of a single 
plan, but it is very seldom possible to see any coherent underlying theme relating the various 
parts of the house. Normally each room was treated as a separate unit; and indeed it was quite 
common for rooms to be paved one by one at different times, new mosaics being added as 
funds were available, or as the owner of the time felt moved. Mosaics already existing might, of 
course, also be replaced by new ones, often just placed over the top, either because they were 
particularly worn at one place (e.g. on thresholds), because of alterations in the house, or 

*° On wealth and municipal status in Africa, see, in addition to the basic histories of the provinces, R. M. Haywood, 
Roman Africa, in Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore 1938); R. Duncan-Jones, ‘Costs, Outlays 
and Summae Honorariae from Roman Africa’, PBSR xxx, 1962, pp. 47—115; id., ‘Wealth and Munificence in Roman Africa’, 
PBSR xxxi, 1963, pp. 159—77; id., ‘Equestrian Rank in the Cities of the African Provinces under the Principate: an epigraphic 
survey’, PBSR xxxv, 1967, pp. 147-88. 

*! See below, pp. 146-9. 


52 Cf. R. Rebuffat, G. Hallier, J. Marion, Thamusida: Fouilles du Service des Antiquités du Maroc, Il (Paris 1970), pp. 
290—301, on the importance of these rooms in the African house. 
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simply to keep up with a new fashion. On the whole, therefore, the mosaics can and should be 
considered independently, and it is seldom that a house can be regarded as a unit. 

Even within individual rooms various types of design can be used. There may be one main 
panel, or several panels which may be related in theme or entirely unconnected; the room may 
be divided into two or more portions, which again may or may not be related in theme or style 
of composition, or there may be an all-over design, figured or abstract, covering the whole 
room.** It is likely that on occasion the decoration of the floor was related to that of the walls 
or ceiling, but it is very seldom that enough survives of the latter to prove this. Our knowledge, 
in fact, of both wall-painting and wall-mosaic in Africa is so limited that it is almost impossible 
to talk about the relation of either to floor-mosaics, although traces of wall-mosaic show that 
it was much commoner than is sometimes supposed.** However, at Zliten, in the mosaic of the 
volutes, the pair of feet which appears in one place at the very edge of the mosaic against the 
wall must have been continued by an upright figure in mosaic on the wall (Pl. 2).°° A number 
of compositional designs appear to reflect the decoration of vaults: for example pavements on 
which there is astrong emphasis on the diagonals, corresponding to the groins of a cross-vaulted 
ceiling, or all-over patterns of vines like reflections of overhead trellises.*° Such an interaction 
between ceiling and floor-decoration can be observed all over the Roman world, with the same 
designs and patterns used for floor-mosaics, stuccoes, and wall-mosaics, However, these patterns 
became part of the repertory, and in individual cases, in the absence of surviving evidence, it is 
never possible to say whether there was such a connection between the decoration of wall or 
ceiling and floor. 

Of the craftsmen who executed the mosaics not very much is known. A few signed their 
work—by no means always those who had most cause to be proud of it; the reasons why a 
particular work was signed are seldom apparent. The signatures may be simply a name, usually 
in the genitive: ‘Aonaoiov at Lambaesis, Jndustri and Masuri at Oudna.*’ These tell us virtually 


$3 One recurring design is that which identifies the room as a friclinium: a figured or highly decorated portion in the 
centre, either rectangular or T-shaped, and a much plainer pattern around three sides, where the couches were set (the design 
is, of course, common in other parts of the Roman world). Even here, however, the central portion can be divided up into 
panels or decorated as a whole, and many variants are possible, 

*4 Substantial remains of wall- and vault-mosaic survive from Carthage, from the basilical building next to the Maison des 
Chevaux (Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 22, Inv. 2731; cf. Salomonson, La Mosatque aux Chevaux, p. 12 n. 2, pl. VIII, 2); and 
from the Antonine baths (A. Lézine, Carthage, Utique (Paris 1968), pp. 42—4, ph. 30); from Lepcis Magna, from the Great 
Baths, (Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania XX1, p. 54, pl. 115); and from the Hunting Baths (J. B. Ward-Perkins and 
J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘The Hunting Baths at Lepcis Magna’, Archaeologia xciii, 1949, pp. 179-80); from baths at Utica and 
Cherchel (H. Stern, ‘Origine et débuts de la mosaique murale’, Etudes d Archéologie Classique ii, 1959, p. 115, nos. 6 and 7), 
and from buildings at Tébessa and El Aerg, near El Alia (ibid., p. 116, nos. 4 and 5); from the Northern Baths at Banasa 
(R. Thouvenot and A. Luquet, ‘Les Thermes de Banasa’, PSAM ix, 1951, p. 39, pl. VIID); as well as on numerous fountains, 
piscinae, etc. from all over the provinces (Stern, op. cit., pp. 116—17, nos. 1—7). In addition, however, in baths it is frequently 
possible to observe traces of tesserae on wall or vault even though no recognizable fragment may survive. 

55° Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania XXII, p. 59, pl. 160; id., J mosaici di Zliten, pp. 43—4, 220, n. 6, fig. 141, on 
traces of wall-mosaic in the villa. 

°° The earliest-known example is found in the frigidarium of the Baths of Trajan at Acholla (Picard, Etudes d'Archéologie 
Classique ii, 1959, pp. 75—95, pls. XII, XVI, XVIII). Picard suggests (p. 80 n. 2) that the procedure may be an invention of 
the ‘school of Byzacena’ working at Acholla, subsequently adopted in other parts of the Empire. Cf. also Levi, AMP, pp. 
228-30. 

$7 Aspasiou, Inv. Alg. 190, Héron de Villefosse, BAC 1906, p. ccx, pl. LXXXVIIL; Industri on mosaic of Venus, Jnv. Tun. 
426: Masuri on mosaic of Orpheus in baths of the Maison des Laberii, Jnv. Tun. 381; probably also Macari on one of a series of 
emblemata at Sousse, Inv. Sousse 57. 163, and Thebani at El Aerg, Inv. Tun. 89, Gauckler, BAC 1901, p. 144, no. 75. The 
basic work on signatures is P. Gauckler, ‘Note sur les mosaistes antiques’, Mém. Ant. Fr. |xiii, 1904, pp. 188—98; more recently 
L. Foucher, ‘Note sur des signatures de mosaistes’, Karthago ix, 1958, pp. 131—6. Add Her/en?/ nius facit at Cherchel (above, 
n. 35); on which see also Picard, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, p. 115 n.3, who thinks that the signature is a sign of a foreign artist. 
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nothing, except at the most the nationality of the artist: Aspasios clearly from the Greek- 
speaking world, Masurius probably local African. Only one offers any indication of status, that 
of the Roman citizen P. Iulius Faustus whose name appears on a geometric mosaic in some 
Baths at Ain-Touta; but he might alternatively be the patron who commissioned the work.*® 
Several times we find the form ex officina followed by a name, which confirms (what hardly 
needed confirmation) that the job was a workshop activity.*? A few are more informative. The 
Maximus who signed a very commonplace black-and-white mosaic at Uzitta added to his 
signature Zurmet, presumably an indication of his origin from the town of Zurmentum 
(probably in the neighbourhood); and continued adumbr(avit) et albficavit)®° The terms 
appear to refer to the process of filling in the black and the white parts of the pavement; 
Foucher suggests that this may indicate a normal division of labour between the man who 
executed the main design, in black or colours, and the workman who subsequently filled in the 
blank spaces with white tesserae. Such a procedure can in fact often be observed in the mosaics; 
normally the contours of the figures are followed for two or three rows by the background 
tesserae, and the rest of the background is set on an entirely different scheme, generally in 
straight lines. Other signatures suggest other methods of dividing up the work. At Cherchel, 
two men sign the mosaic of Peleus and Thetis together: a Caecilius, whose name is preceded by 
tessella/vi/t, and a Titian{us] whose name is followed by a lacuna; perhaps a different verb 
(such as ordinavit) should be supplied for him.®! At Timgad the mosaic of Diana and Actaeon 
is signed Selius p(in)g(it) or p(iJe(tor) (P|. 13). The panel is very different from other work at 
Timgad, whereas the geometric patterns by which it was surrounded are extremely common- 
place, and of much inferior workmanship; the signature clearly refers only to the figured panel 
and its immediate border.°* At Sidi Bou Ali, geometric mosaics in some private baths were 
restored very crudely in the Vandal epoch by a man who signs his name twice.®? Once he wrote 
{S/abinianus Senurianus pingit et pa(v)imentav{i)t; the second time, beside a crudely executed 
portrait of a woman, he wrote Sabiniani e manus / sine pictore. There is a distinction implied 
between the processes indicated by pingere and pavimentare; and a separate pictor was normally 
necessary for the work. The division of labour which seems to be indicated is that the pictor 
did the design, either in the form of a cartoon or by outlining the figures, and a second man, 
whose work is described by tessellare or pavimentare, executed the banal job of laying the 
tesserae in the places indicated, and probably did the geometric patterns. A division of this sort 
is indicated also by Augustine’s phrase when, comparing the harmony of the universe to that 
of a pavimentum vermiculatum, he distinguishes between the two processes ordinatio and 
compositio (de Ordine 1, 2).°* In the Greek-speaking world a similar division seems to have 


*8 Inv, Alg. 207. Gauckler, op. cit., pp. 192 f., quotes several examples with the tria nomina of a citizen, but it is often 
hard to distinguish the donor from the mosaicist; fecit, which follows the name here, could refer to either. 

*? e.g. ex officine Iunioris at Khenchela (J. Lassus, BAC 1961—2, pp. 41—3); ex officina Nicenti at Thuburbo Maius (Jnv. 
Tun. suppl. 347d). The formula is also found outside Africa, for example in Spain, at Tossa del Mar (ex officina Felices) and 
Merida (ex officina Anni Poni); see A. Garcia y Bellido,‘Nombres de artistas en la Espana romana’, Arch. Esp. Arg. xxviii, 
1955, p. 12, xviii and p. 13, xx. 

°° Foucher, Karthago ix, 1958, pp. 135—6, pl. Il f. Zurmentum is an otherwise unknown town found in the Ptolemaic 
tables; Foucher suggests an identification with Zeramdine, in the neighbourhood of Uzitta. 

*! J. Lassus, ‘Cherchel: La Mosaique de Thétis et Pélée’, Bull, Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, p. 97, fig. 1. 

62 Inv, Alg. 133; Germain, Mosatques de Timgad 17, pp. 19-23, pls. VII-VII. Germain suggests that either Selius was 
brought to Timgad from outside, or that the panel itself, with its border, was acquired abroad (from the east, she suggests, 
though the parallels quoted are as much with Ravenna as with the eastern Mediterranean); the former hypothesis is perhaps 
the more likely. 

63 Foucher, Karthago ix, 1958, pp. 131-5. 

6# See Lassus, ‘La Technique de la mosaique selon saint Augustin’, Libyca vii, 1959, pp. 143-6. 
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been expressed by of Wndodéra: and oi ypadduevot, or similar terms.°* It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that we do not know exactly what the two processes were. One example, to my knowl- 
edge, has been found in Africa of a sinopia under a mosaic; in the Maison de la Cascade at 
Utica guidelines for a not very complex ornamental pattern have been found painted in red on 
the mortar beneath it.®® It is probable that other examples of the practice would be found if 
looked for; it is known on wall-mosaics outside Africa, a particularly good example being the 
Mausoleum of the Julii under St. Peter’s, where the sketches of Jonah and the Fisher sur- 
rounded by vine branches can be clearly seen on the walls, though the fesserae themselves are 
destroyed.°’ But in the absence of further evidence we are certainly not justified in assuming 
that this was a universal practice for floor-mosaics. The workmen must certainly have followed 
some sort of cartoon or pattern for at least their more complicated scenes; but, as noted 
already, it is clear from the recurrence of identical motifs in widely separated sites (as well as 
in works in other media) that they were frequently based on a stock repertory distributed 
throughout the Roman world, not on original designs drawn up de novo by a separate artist.** 
Such motifs had indeed to be combined into a convincing whole, and perhaps this was the 
work of the pictor or ordinator. But the division of labour may have varied; we have, after all, 
no more than two or three certain references to it. 

A division of labour of a different sort is that between the separately worked emblema 
produced in the studio and its setting done on the spot. Though not common in Africa, except 
in Tripolitania, emblemata mounted on tiles have been found at Sousse, El Djem, Oudna, and 
other sites. They must be studio products, and some of them are sufficiently homogeneous 
with other mosaics from the sites in question to make it clear that they are not all imports.°’ 
In addition, some of what I have referred to as ‘emblema-type panels’ may in fact have been 
‘disguised’ emblemata, where the panel was executed on a mounting of canvas or some similar 
substance which cannot now be identified. The type disappears rapidly, however, after the 
second century; the complex all-over designs popular from the end of the second century 
onwards must always have been designed on the spot to fit the particular room. Differences in 
workmanship can still often be observed between figures and setting, or between figure-panels 
and ornamental surround; it is in fact normal practice to vary the fineness and precision of the 
work according to the importance of the part concerned.”° No doubt this often marks a 


65 P. Bruneau, ‘A propos d’une mosaique inscrite de Trikkala’, REG Ixxxiii, 1970, xvi—xvii. 

66 Alexander, Utique 1, p. 35, no. 36, pl. LXI; it is dated to the end of the 1st or beginning of the 2nd century. I am very 
grateful to Mrs. Alexander for knowledge of this. 

®7 B. Apollonj Ghetti, A. Ferrua, E, Josi, E. Kirschbaum, Esplorazioni sotto la confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (Citta 
del Vaticano 1951), pp. 41—2, pls. XI—XII; O. Perler, Die Mosaiken der Juliergruft im Vatikan, (Freiburg in der Schweiz 
1953), pp. 6—8, pls. Il, IV a—b. Traces of a sinopia have also been observed on the octagon with Ulysses and Polyphemus in 
the nymphaeum of the Domus Aurea (H. Lavagne, ‘Le Nymphée au Polyphéme de la Domus Aurea’, MEFR \xxxii, 1970, p. 
693, fig. F), and on fragments of wall-mosaics found in the Villa dei Centroni at Rome (L. Cozza, NSc. 1952, p. 257 n. 4). 

68 See above, p. 23. 

6? In Tripolitania emblemata are found at Gurgi (Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, XV, pp. 41—2, pls. 63—7); at 
Homs, near Lepcis (ibid. XIX, pp. 50—2, pls. 98—105); in the house of the Tragic Actor at Sabratha (ibid. [V, pp. 26—7, pls. 
15—17); at Oea (ibid. VII, pp. 30—2; pls. 48—9); as well as the numerous examples at Zliten (ibid. XXII, pp. 55—60, pls. 
123—35). Among instances from elsewhere in Africa of the use of true emblemata, the following may be mentioned: from 
Sousse, an indeterminate monument containing 13 emblemata (/nv. Sousse 57.163, pl. XXXVID, and emblemata in the 
necropolis (ibid. 57.177—57.181); at El Djem, the panels of the Calendar in the Maison des Mois, and the octagons with the 
Muses in room 4 of the same house (Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 31, pls. XXX—XXXIV); and at Oudna, the panels with 
asarotos oikos motifs (inv. Tun. 388; above, p. 17). They are also not uncommon in tombs elsewhere. 

A table of some comparative figures of tesserae per 100 cm? is given by Lassus, Réflexions sur la technique de la 
mosatque (Algiers 1957), pp. 32—4; cf. also Romanelli, Topografia e archeologia, pp. 324—5. The variations in fineness often 
found in different parts of the pavement are one reason why the size of the fesserae is not an adequate guide to the date of the 
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distinction between the hand of master-craftsman and pupil, or between chef d’équipe and 
assistant; but no hard-and-fast rules can be drawn up on this point. 

In general, the study of the technique of the mosaics is one on which much work needs to be 
done. Investigations are required particularly on the ground, on mosaics which have not yet 
undergone lifting and restoration. In the present state of our knowledge it must be admitted 
that the African mosaics do not add much to the information on this subject gathered from 
works elsewhere in the Empire.”! 


3. THE QUESTION OF CHRONOLOGY 


One major problem of the African mosaics remains to be considered, certainly the greatest 
obstacle to a thorough study: chronology. There is at present no securely established system 
for dating the mosaics precisely. External grounds are generally lacking. There are not many 
fixed points, of the sort which leave archaeological traces, in the history of the North African 
cities. Brickstamps, which give a terminus a quo for the laying of the pavements, are rare, nor 
is much known as yet about the development of domestic architecture, which might provide a 
more approximate dating. Very few of the mosaics were discovered under conditions of scien- 
tific excavation, which have only recently begun to be applied; and even where high standards 
of excavation are followed, the uncertainty still prevailing over the chronology of much 
African pottery and other artefacts makes dating difficult. 

A few fixed dates are provided by epigraphic evidence; even these are not always certain, 
since generally an inscription, even when it gives the construction-date of the building in which 
the mosaic is laid, does not prove the mosaic to be necessarily contemporary. Thus the mosaic 
of Dionysus and the Seasons from Lambaesis came from a room in the camp containing an altar 
with a dedication to the imperial house dating from the joint reign of Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta;” similarly, a building at Mrikeb-Thala, with mosaics of the Rape of Europa and Daedalus 
and Pasiphae, contained a dedication to Julian.”* The mosaics cannot be proved to be contem- 
porary with the dedications, though it is not unlikely that they are. More certain is the house 
of M. Asinius Rufinus at Acholla, with its inscription to Commodus datable between | 83 and 
185 and its mosaic of the Labours of Hercules.” In the Maison de Scorpianus at Carthage, a 
brickstamp of 126 was found beneath some fragments of ornamental mosaic in one room;”* in 
the Villa of the Nereids at Tagiura, the earliest phase of the Villa is dated by brickstamps to 
150—160.” Strictly speaking, these provide only a terminus a quo for the mosaics, though it 
may reasonably be assumed, where the mosaics are homogeneous and in the absence of evidence 
of a later date, that the building was decorated shortly after its construction. 

Other termini post and ante quem are offered by coin-finds, lamps, and other archaeological 


mosaic. Although there is a general development from very small on mosaics of the lst century to large on those of the 4th 
and 5th, the innumerable variations make it impossible to systematize this development. 

”! Apart fom the brief work of Lassus referred to in the last note, and the pages of Romanelli on the subject (Topografia e 
archeologia, pp. 324—6), the study of the technique of the mosaics has been very much neglected. Excavation reports may 
give details of the technique of individual mosaics, but there has been little in the way of over-all studies. The amount of res- 
toration that many of the mosaics in the museums have undergone (especially those discovered in the 19th century) would 
make any assertions about their technique extremely hazardous, 

%  Iny. Alg. 181; A. Héron de Villefosse, Gazette archéologique, 1879, pp. 263—4. 

7% Inv, Alg. 211—13; CIL VIII, 18684; above, n. 48, p. 25. 

™ G. Ch. Picard, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 121—32; above, p. 25, and below, p. 40. 

7° Inv. Tun. 815—27. 

7° A. Di Vita, La Villa della ‘Gara delle Nereidi’ presso Tagiura, pp. 16—20. 
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finds beneath or above the mosaics. Thus beneath the mosaic of the hunt from Carthage, 
Dermech, were found two coins of Maximian, ‘one only very slightly worn’ (suggesting a short 
circulation);’’ beneath the portico containing the mosaic of the hunt in the Maison de la Chasse 
at Utica, a coin of Constantius II struck between 355 and 361, together with other objects of a 
similar date.”* Another coin of Constantius II was found beneath one of the ornamental 
mosaics of the Maison de la Course de Chars at Carthage; while it is not necessarily contempor- 
ary with other mosaics of the same house, the bird-circus there may well belong to the same 
phase.”” At Sousse, after the abandonment of the Maison des Autruches, which contains several 
amphitheatre mosaics, tombs were installed in its courtyard; one of the earliest of these con- 
tained five coins of Claudius II, Victorinus, and Tetricus.*® The abandonment of the house, 
and a fortiori the laying of the mosaics, must therefore be earlier than c. 285. Lamps, though 
less precisely datable than coins, also have some value as chronological evidence. Beneath the 
mosaic of the Seasons in the Basilica of Salammbo at Carthage were lamps characteristic of the 
end of the third century;*’ while in the Maison des Mois at El Djem, lamps or lamp-fragments 
dating up to the beginning of the third century were found beneath most of the rooms.*? Pot- 
tery too, in more careful recent excavations, has begun to provide evidence of date. Thus the 
mosaics of the Maison de la Cascade at Utica have received a terminus post quem of the end 
of the first century from pottery and lamp-fragments found beneath:** while an approximate 
date at least has been established on such bases for the mosaics of the Maison d’Isguntus at 
Hippo Regius.** In other cases, while evidence of absolute chronology may be lacking, the 
superimposition of two or more mosaics shows their relative chronology. 

More general termini are sometimes indicated by historical events, such as the abandonment 
of Mauretania Tingitana, either by Diocletian at the beginning of his reign or shortly before ;*5 
the destruction of Thysdrus by Capellianus in 238, or of Carthage by Maxentius in 312. More 
precise are the dates of some of the Christian buildings of the fourth and fifth centuries, where 
inscriptions in the mosaic itself may give the date of foundation (and/or decoration, including 
paving) of the building, or the date of death of the occupant of a tomb. Thus many of the 
funerary mosaics in the two basilicas at Sétif are dated, the earliest in each being of 389 and 


” A. Mahjoubi, ‘Découverte d’une nouvelle mosaique de chasse 4 Carthage’, CRAJ 1967, p. 276. 

* Alexander, Utique 1, p. 69, no. 88. 

” R. Hanoune, ‘Trois pavements de la Maison de la Course de Chars a Carthage’, MEFR Ixxxi, 1969, pp. 240—2, 255. 

*° L. Foucher, ‘Venationes 4 Hadruméte’, Oud. Med. Leiden xlv, 1964, pp. 110 f. The absence of a thick layer of rubbish 
between the mosaics and the tombs (such as is found elsewhere at Hadrumetum) suggests that the abandonment of the house 
was still comparatively recent when the tombs were installed; the later mosaics, therefore, need not antedate the tombs by all 
that much. Foucher suggests a date of c. 250 for the mosaics of the upper level in the house, c. 180 for those of the lower level. 

*§ Picard, BAC 1943~—5, pp. 360-2. 

** Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp.51—3. Beneath rooms 2 and 3 only in this house were lamps which may belong to the mid- 
3rd century; the mosaics in these rooms could stylistically be later than the rest, and were perhaps laid at a later date. Unfortun- 
ately, the dating of lamps at this period is far from securely established. Other evidence, however, agrees with a late Severan 
dating for the main mosaics of the house; for example, Stern suggests that the scene for the month of October on the Calendar 
mosaic represents the Nativity of Alexander Severus (*L’Image du mois d’octobre sur une mosaique d’El-Djem’, Journal des 
Sevants, 1965, pp. 117-31). 

*° Alexander, Utique 1, pp.4—5.n. 13; above, p. 17. lam indebted to Mrs. Alexander for all this information on the dating 
of the Utica mosaics. 

** J.-P. Morel, ‘Recherches stratigraphiques 4 Hippone’, Bull. Arch. Alg. iii, 1968, pp. 35—84; see Appendix II. 

** The abandonment of the centres of Roman authority in Tingitana such as Thamusida, Banasa, and Volubilis appears to 
date from between 275 and 285 (perhaps different dates at different sites); cf. J.-P. Callu, J.-P. Morel, R. Rebuffat, G. Hallier, 
Thamusida: Fouilles du Service des Antiquités du Maroc, | (Paris 1965), pp. 259-64; R. Thouvenot, Volubilis (Paris 1949), 
pp. 18-19. How far east into Mauretania Caesariensis the abandoned territory extended is disputed; see P. Salama, ‘Occupation 
de la Maurétanie Césarienne occidentale sous le Bas-Empire romain’, Mélanges Piganiol iii (Paris 1966), pp. 1291—311. For 
earlier discussions, see the references quoted by I. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 227 n. 207 (on Portus Magnus). 
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378;°° and the basilica of Reparatus at Orléansville is paved with mosaics giving the date of 
foundation as 324.°’7 The church-mosaics are themselves normally non-representational, but 
they may contain motifs which can be used to date other, larger works. For example, the 
mosaic of the Triumph of Venus from the Small Baths at Sétif contains in its border a rare 
pattern repeated identically on one of the tomb-mosaics in Basilica B at Seétif.2* The mosaic 
of Venus may therefore be assumed to be approximately contemporary, and placed at the very 
end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century. 

Further examples could be added; but in comparison with the enormous quantity of African 
mosaics, the number for which dating evidence exists is still minimal. Moreover, it will be clear 
from the examples given above that what evidence there is, is virtually never precise; it consists 
of limits, termini post and ante quem, relative dates, and approximations. Nevertheless, it is 
not negligible; it provides a certain number of more or less fixed points to act as a framework 
for the general picture of development which may be deduced from internal considerations. 

A few other external criteria, even less precise by nature, may be added. Evidence for a date 
is sometimes provided by antiquarian details such as costume or hairstyles.®? These, again, 
normally provide only a terminus post quem, since a model can be copied long after the styles 
and fashions that it shows have been abandoned in real life.°® To a certain extent parallels can 
be drawn with dated works in other parts of the Empire. This, however, is a procedure which 
needs to be applied with the greatest caution, and which has often been responsible for over- 
rapid and misleading judgements. There was no uniform evolution throughout the Empire: 
there were large numbers of regional schools, all with their own local traditions, and in touch 
with movements in other parts of the Empire to differing degrees. On occasion, it is possible to 
make useful comparisons between ornamental designs and styles of decoration, though it is 
generally necessary to ask by what channels the pattern or style was diffused;*! but it is 


86 p.-A. Février, Fouilles de Sétif: Les Basiliques chrétiennes du quartier Nord-Ouest (Paris 1965), pp. 39—40. For other 
dated tomb-mosaics, see id., ‘Mosaiques funéraires chrétiennes datées d’ Afrique du Nord’, Atti del V/ congresso internazionale 
di archeologia cristiana, Ravenna 1962 (1965), pp. 433—56; and N. Duval, Riv. Arch. Crist. 1, 1974, pp. 145-174. 

®7 §. Gsell, Monuments antiques de |'Algérie (Paris 1901), II, 95, p. 236; Jnv. Alg. 451 = CIL VIII, 9708. Even here, how- 
ever, there is a doubt whether the mosaics are in fact contemporary with the foundation, or whether the nave might have been 
repaved later, copying the original inscription (see Duval, Les Eglises africaines @ deux absides, 11: Inventaire des monuments— 
Interprétation (Paris 1973), pp. 1—9). 

%® Feévrier, Fouilles de Sétif, p. 72; cf. id., ‘Notes sur le développement urbain en Afrique du Nord’, Cah. Arch. xiv, 1964, 
p. 32. The identity of the motif need not mean that the two mosaics are exactly contemporary, but does suggest that they 
should be placed in the same period. 

®° Thus Ville arrives at a date in the late Flavian period for the Zliten gladiator mosaic on the basis of the evolution of the 
costume and equipment of gladiators and venatores (‘Essai de datation de la mosaique des Gladiateurs de Zliten’", CMGR, pp. 
147—53), and studies examples of the wearing of trousers (“Recherches sur la costume dans |’ Afrique romaine—le pantalon’, 
Africa ii, 1968, pp. 139—48). While a single antiquarian detail can usually give no more than a vague ferminus post quem, a 
homogeneity of costume, equipment, etc. may form a much more precise indication of date; and scenes for which a contem- 
porary realism was desired, such as scenes from the amphitheatre, are clearly more likely to be in the latest fashion than 
conventional subjects. 

°° Thus on the mosaic of the Coronation of Venus from Ellés, Picard identifies the hairstyle of Venus as that of Julia 
Domna and the Severan Empresses, that of the female centaurs as typical of the 4th century, though found also on coins of 
the wife of Gordian III. He concludes: ‘notre mosaique ne peut donc étre antérieure au premier tiers du III® siécle et elle 
n’est pas postdrieure de beaucoupa 250, puisque la mode du début du siécle n'avait pas disparu’ ("Le Couronnement de Vénus’, 
MEFR \Wviii, 1941—6, p. 51). But a goddess might surely retain a style which had long gone out of use among mortals. 

*! Thus the hunting and amphitheatre mosaic of Djemila (below, pp. 62, 76) is surrounded by a complicated series of 
zigzag and diaper designs similar to those found in the Kaoussie church at Antioch dated by an inscription to 387 (Levi, 
AMP, pp. 283—5, pls. CXIII—CXV). This ‘rainbow style’ seems to be a peculiar phenomenon of the late 4th century, past its 
peak at Antioch by the second quarter of the 5th (ibid., pp. 423—6). A similar style is also found at Apamea, in the church 
of Herbet Muga, which has an inscription of 384—5 (J. Ch. Balty, K. Chéhadé, W. Van Rengen, Mosatques de l’Eglise de Herbet 
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ous to use comparisons of figure-styles as a chronological guide, except where a work in 
grea seems in fact to have been executed by craftsmen from another. Even less does the 
vce of the same motifs serve as an indication of contemporaneity, as has occasionally 
held: it is evidence only of the diffusion of a subject in a repertory which may remain in 
for centuries. More dangerous still are the comparisons sometimes made between mosaics 
works in other media, especially when these too come from other parts of the Empire. In 
_») very genera! sense, of course, a common change from the Classical to the Late Antique styles 
Sehes place in all the arts and in all parts of the Empire between the second and the fourth 
Semtenes; but it cannot be used as a basis for any but the most approximate datings. There are, 
Sertemly, instances, particularly in the case of works designed for a fairly cosmopolitan aristoc- 
teey. where it is possible to identify stylistic features typical of a certain period and reflected 
™ works in different media. Thus the violent movements, strong colouristic contrasts, exagger- 
fee expressions characteristic of the style known as the ‘Severan Baroque’ are magnificently 
estrated by the mosaic of the Labours of the Fields at Cherchel, and it is generally accepted 
_ Wet it should be placed in the opening decades of the third century (Pls. 102—4).°? But such 
ements should never be pressed too hard, especially in controversial cases. Some specialists 
™ the art of Rome or of the European provinces have tended recently to date the African 
Mesaics by comparison with more metropolitan works, and to place them considerably later 
ten the received opinion among African specialists allows. This is surely based on a failure to 
®®eoenize that non-classical and anti-classical features may appear much earlier in Africa than 
™ areas where the classical traditions are stronger; it will in fact be argued later that, as far as 
Mesaics are concerned, the African provinces themselves evolved the new style of Late 
Astiquity, which subsequently spread from them to Italy and Rome.”* 

Taken together, these criteria offer a certain number of points of reference for the evolution 
of the mosaics. However, the main evidence must come from the internal development of the 
mosaics themselves. It should eventually be possible to establish a type-sequence which would 
even allow the use of the mosaics for dating other objects rather than vice versa; the quantity 
of the material is so great that it should be possible in many regions to establish with precision 
te evolution of ornamental motifs, of methods of composition, of stylistic developments in 
S@ure-drawing. At the moment, however, any such study would be premature. An essential 
prerequisite would be the publication of a full Corpus to replace the /nventaires for Tunisia 
end Algeria published in 1910 and 1911. In addition to the collection of mosaics discovered 
mee those dates, a full account is needed wherever possible of the relationship between differ- 
ent pavements, both figured and ornamental, belonging to the same house or the same room. 
Im particular the ornamental mosaics, all too often neglected in earlier publications, require 


































Wiiee (Fouilles d'Apamée de Syrie. Miscellanea, 4, Brussels 1969), esp. pp. 17—22), and in the synagogue of 391 (Levi, 
AMP p. 426, fig. 160). However, Février also draws analogies with 6th-century mosaics at Apamea and Jenah, and suggests 
et a date in the Byzantine period is possible for the Djemila mosaics (‘Remarques sur les mosaiques de basse époque a 
Deemila’, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, p. 86, and Cah. Arch, xiv, 1964, p. 23); clearly we cannot assume that decorative fashions at 
Deemila followed exactly the same evolution as those in Syria. 

™ J. Bérard, ‘Mosaiques inédites de Cherchel’, MEFR lii, 1935, pp. 112—42. Picard says of this mosaic ‘on y trouve un des 
exemples les plus typiques de l’impressionisme sévérien, fondé sur l’opposition des jeux de lumiéres’ (Karthago v, 1954, 
p. 208). 

™ See below, pp. 212—222. Among examples of too-late datings of the African mosaics on the basis of comparisons with 
works in different parts of the Empire, | would cite many of those adopted by Rumpf, who places the majority of the better- 
known mosaics in the 4th century (Handbuch der Archdologie, IV, 1: Malerei und Zeichnung (Munich 1953), esp. pp. 193—9). 
The same mistake seems to me to have been made by many of those who have suggested a 3rd-century date for the Zliten 
mosaics; see Appendix I, p. 235 f. 
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detailed descriptions and illustration; not being dependent, as the figured mosaics often are, 
upon the copying of older models, they offer the best grounds for a study of chronological 
evolution. The work necessary to establish the basis of such studies is now being undertaken in 
some regions: the mosaics of Sousse have been published by Foucher,** those of Timgad by 
Mme Germain,’* a joint Tunisian-American team has been working on the mosaics of Utica:% 
and other projects are in progress. Where such collections of the material have been made, the 
chronological evolution of the mosaics from the site in question begins to become apparent. 
The larger the number of mosaics from a town, the clearer the development should become; at 
El Djem, where perhaps one third of the total area of the ancient town has been excavated, 
Foucher has been able to draw up a chart of the mosaics in which he places most of them 
within a range of twenty years.?’ Comparisons cannot, however, be carried over from one site 
to another except very generally; in most areas the dating of the mosaics still awaits similar full 
publication. This should also permit a clearer definition of the spheres of operation of partic- 
ular workshops, and of the interrelation between the mosaics of different cities. 

In the absence of such a basis of study, a consensus of opinion among scholars normally 
permits the attribution of most mosaics to within limits of about fifty years. After correction 
of the much too early datings given by the majority of earlier scholars, it has become possible 
to form a general idea of the development of ornament and figure-style, the treatment of 
space, the manner of composition. 

First, in the field of ornament, there is a general tendency to move from the simple to the 
complex. Patterns and motifs which start plain are steadily complicated by the addition of 
filling elements, the multiplication of borders, the crowding of space, and similar means.** In 
the fourth century, individual motifs (particularly plant- and vegetable- ornament) may become 
more rigid and schematized, but this is not generally accompanied by a return to simplicity in 
all-over handling of the ornament. In general, the floors of the second century are marked by a 
sparseness and comparative simplicity of design, with considerable areas of white background 
left plain around the motifs or figures (except in panels where there is a continuous landscape 
setting). From the end of the century, the designs tend to get more and more cluttered: in the 
later third, a real horror vacui may cause every available space to be crammed with detail or 
ornament. In the fourth century, a more rigid type of design often emerges: patterns, such as 
the vine-scroll, which had been freely handled in the previous century now become much more 
regular and are distributed over the floor in symmetrical and schematic arrangement. 

The main changes in composition will be a major theme of several of the following 
chapters.”? Basically they are determined by the abandonment in the late second and third 
century of the single-viewpoint panel, in favour of a freer method of handling the figures; they 

*4 Foucher, /nv. Sousse. 

°5 Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad. 

* Alexander, Utique 1; C. Duliére, Corpus des mosaiques de Tunisie, Vol. 1, Fasc. 2, Utique. Les Mosaiques in situ en 
dehors des Insulae [—II—II[ (Tunis 1974). A third volume on the mosaics of Utica and volumes on the mosaics of El Djem 
and Thuburbo Maius are in preparation. 

*" Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 101—10. Further study may well invalidate some of Foucher’s proposed datings 
here, but is unlikely to affect seriously the general picture he gives of the developments at Thysdrus. 

*§ Various studies have traced the evolution of individual patterns and motifs. For example, Picard, ‘Un Théme du style 
fleuri dans la mosaique africaine’, CMGR, pp. 125—34, figs. 1-14; M. Fendri, ‘Evolution chronologique et stylistique d’un 
ensemble de mosaiques dans une station thermale 4 Djebel Oust (Tunisie)’, CMGR, pp. 157—72, figs. 1-19; Picard, Ant. Afr. 
ii, 1968, pp. 117—34 (on the pattern of ‘cushions’ and ovals); Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 76—87; id. La Maison des 
Masques @ Sousse, Fouilles 1962—3 (N. et D., ns. VI, Tunis 1965), pp. 57—9 (pattern of peacock feathers); id. Thermes 


romains, pp. 32—4, pl. XIX (on vine-scrolls and grapes). 
”? Cf. I. Lavin, ‘Hunting Mosaics of Antioch and their sources’, DOP 17, 1963, esp. pp. 204—44. 
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are either arranged in friezes, registers, or similar designs, or distributed freely over the floor. 
With this goes a change in the treatment of space. In the traditional method of composition, if 
the figure was not an isolated motif against a neutral background, the treatment of space was 
logical and pictorial: the figures would be set in a continuous landscape or other setting, while 
the white background, if admitted at all to the panel, would be used for sky. In the new-style 
compositions of the late second and third centuries, there is frequently an ambiguity in the 
treatment of space. The figures move often on strips of ground, which may unite the various 
actors in one scene; the white setting forms a neutral background for these, yet at the same 
time it may suggest a landscape, with plants and trees growing from it. There is sometimes an 
indication of recession, but it is not clearly rendered: and even ina single scene the figures may 
face different directions and offer several viewpoints. In the fourth century, these free com- 
positions tend to become more abstract. The figures may be separated into independent motifs 
isolated against a plain ground, or subordinated to an abstract organization, for instance 
around a central feature. The ground either disappears altogether, or turns into an arbitrary 
stretch beneath the figures’ feet, and the treatment becomes essentially two-dimensional. 
Where spatial relations are treated in the fourth century, errors in their handling become com- 
mon; for example, an object passing behind another may be shown as continuing below it.!°° 

In judging the development of figure-style, a complication is introduced by the frequent 
dependence upon older models. Many earlier commentators, who tended to assume that a 
steady process of degeneration should be visible from the Antonine period onwards, were mis- 
led by the ‘correctly’ drawn figures on some of the mosaics into dating them much too early. 
For instance, the mosaic of Achilles at Cherchel, which has all the characteristics of the late 
third or early fourth century, was described by Bruhl as late Antonine or Severan, on the 
grounds that ‘ce n’est pas une oeuvre de la décadence’: the same date was ascribed by Leschi 
to the Achilles mosaic from Tipasa (Pl. 12), on the grounds that it follows classical models, 
though it should almost certainly be placed even later than the Cherchel pavement.’ But while 
the organic coherence of a figure may depend on the copying of earlier models, characteristics 
such as the comparatively plastic or linear quality of the drawing are much less dependent on 
copying. A steady development from a basically plastic to a basically linear style between the 
late second and the late fourth century can, of course, be seen in other arts and other parts of 
the Empire, and is fundamental to Late Antique art. On the mosaics, the development is marked 
principally by a change in the use of colour. In the second century, the fesserae are arranged in 
fine gradations of colour which indicate by careful shading the modelling of a human or animal 
body, the folds of drapery, the detail of a plant or tree (Pls. A, B). In the early third century, a 
somewhat impressionistic manner of using strong contrasts of light and shade appears. The 
features, for instance, are often indicated very economically, two black dots for the eyes, a 
darker line for the nose; or difficult details, such as fingers and toes, may be outlined. Basically, 
however, the practice of modelling the figures by colour-gradations remains in use until the 


'® Cf. also the discussion of the treatment of the sea in a group of mosaics showing the Triumph of Venus, J. Lassus, 
“Vénus marine’, CMGR, pp. 186-9. 

*®! A. Bruhl, ‘Mosaiques de la légende d’ Achille 4 Cherchel’, MEFR xlviii, 1931, p. 123. 

"7 'L. Leschi, ‘Une Mosaique achilléene de Tipasa de Mauretanie’, MEFR liv, 1937, p. 40: ‘Pour trouver une copie, gauche 
assurément dans les details, mais fidéle dans l'ensemble, de modéles classiques . . . on ne peut pas descendre plus bas que le 
début du III® siécle.” Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 227, ascribes this mosaic to the turn of the 3rd—4th century, drawing a parallel 
with Piazza Armerina (for which he accepts a Tetrarchic dating). Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 20 n. 2, points out that the 
equipment of the guard at the top right is typical of the 4th century; Lassus, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, p. 88 n. 1, considers 
Lavin’s date too early. 


—— 
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later third century. Then a new method appears: the tones of the fesserae are no longer care- 
fully graded, instead they are applied in flat streaks and stripes of colour. A muscular leg, for 
instance, will no longer be represented by flesh-tones shading gradually from light to dark and 
back (or vice versa), but by several parallel stripes, each of a separate shade. The stripes may 
not be connected at all, or they may interlock by a dotted line, with tesserae of alternate 
colours (Pl. E); a larger flat area of colour may be connected to surrounding areas by barbed 
lines like the quills of a feather. With this practice goes the use of worklines, not adopted as a 
uniform technique but used for certain details. The tesserae themselves are set in lines which 
correspond to the flat stripes of colour, and indicate the contours of certain areas; for example 
the breasts and stomach of a female nude may be represented by a series of concentric rings of 
tesserae, more or less uniform in colour (Pl. H). At the same time, outline comes to be used 
increasingly for details, for overlapping elements (such as an arm passing in front of the body), 
and especially to set off the features: eyes, nose, and mouth are clearly and sharply delineated, 
the hair often marked off from the forehead by a solid line like a cap (PI. D). The tendency to 
linearity grows steadily: on the mosaics of the late fourth century both the body as a whole 
and the separate parts of it are normally surrounded by a solid line, enclosing areas of colour 
almost entirely without gradation; interior details, folds in drapery, etc., are marked completely 
by line. By this date, even when the figures are being copied from an earlier model, their 
organic quality has usually been lost; the artist is no longer interested in producing a figure 
which gives the appearance of solidity. In the best examples, they are often treated instead 
with an attenuated elegance of line or are subordinated to a pattern; on badly executed works 
of the late fourth or fifth century, the figures frequently have lost all conviction.!° 

An outline such as that just given can, of course, have no more than an approximate validity; 
an attempt to force the enormous numbers of African mosaics into a rigidly schematic system 
would produce some very misleading results. It would take no account of local schools, of 
varying rates of evolution in different parts of the provinces, of old-fashioned workmen, or of 
works so untypical that they cannot be fitted into a schema; and at all times bad work could 
be produced, of a style so crude or provincial as to be virtually undatable. The best that can 
be done is to establish a general framework of development. Following this, many mosaics can 
be assigned a date within limits of about fifty years; in regions and at periods in which the 
quantity of mosaics is greatest, these limits may narrow to about twenty to thirty years, but, 
of course, a certain margin of error must always be assumed. At other periods, when the 
number of mosaics is less, and in remoter regions, the limits widen correspondingly. Only 
where specialized studies have been carried out on particular themes, motifs, and patterns, or 
of individual local schools, is greater precision likely to be possible. 

Even within so approximate a framework, numerous gaps or centres of controversy remain. 
One conspicuous example is the dispute over the mosaics of Piazza Armerina, for which the 
dates suggested vary by more than a century. Discoveries in Carthage have made it quite clear 
that some at least of the Piazza Armerina mosaics are the work of a Carthaginian atelier; their 
dating, therefore, carries with it that of a whole series of mosaics in and around Carthage.'™ 
Another critical point in the chronology concerns the latest stages of the African mosaics and 
the period of the decline of the tradition. It has been suggested that the Vandal conquest did 
not, as generally imagined, bring the production of mosaics to a close in all but a very few 


‘3 For general changes in technique, see Lassus, Réflexions sur la technique de la mosaique, pp. 23—9; Foucher, Maison 
de la Processsion, pp. 96—100. 
104 See below, pp. 196—212. 
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areas of the country, and that some works conventionally placed in the early fifth century 
should in fact be ascribed to a date as much as a century later.'°* Here a system of relative 
chronology is obviously unable to decide the question, and we are forced to wait for the 
establishment of absolute dates. 

In the following chapters, therefore, I have frequently not attempted to indicate more than 
a very approximate date for many of the mosaics discussed; in fact with some mosaics from 
remote sites, or which seem for other reasons to be out of line with the main developments in 
the provinces, it may not be possible to do more than indicate the century. There is inevitably 
a lack of precision here in interpreting the mosaics; but it does not altogether impair their 
value as social and historical documents. The quantity and variety of the works compensate for 
the vagueness caused by our lack of detailed knowledge of the chronology and of the activity 
of the individual workshops. Within the limitations of method imposed by the present state of 
our knowledge, the general changes in the uses, themes, and manner of treatment of mosaic 
pavements are still strikingly apparent. The relationships between artist and material, and 
between patron and workman, are often vividly expressed by new styles and new subjects, or 
by a complete reinterpretation of the old. The mosaics of North Africa illustrate both the 
artistic changes in the Kunstindustrie of the later Empire and the social and religious ambience 
of the cities and country from which they come. 


105 Feyrier, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, pp. 88 f., suggests that a 6th-century date may be possible for the basilica of Cresconius at 
Djemila, and perhaps other Djemila mosaics (above, n. 91), instead of the early §th-century date normally accepted. 
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III 
THE DECLINE OF THE 
TRADITIONAL THEMES 


There were two sources of inspiration available to the new schools of mosaicists that grew up in 
North Africa in the second century. On the one hand, most of them started out originally as 
offshoots of the black-and-white schools of Rome and Italy; on the other, some influence 
certainly came too from the eastern Mediterranean. The subsequent development of the 
African mosaics may in many respects be seen as the result of the confluence of these two 
forces. 

In the mosaics of the early period there is little that is peculiarly African. The mosaicists had 
at their disposal a repertory of subjects common throughout the Empire. There were the 
traditional subjects derived from the Hellenistic koine, scenes and figures based often on 
famous models, and designed for inclusion in emblemata; and there were the decorative modes 
of the Italians, which, while they might include figures, subordinated them to the general 
pattern. A study of the themes in use during most of the second century reveals hardly any- 
thing for which close parallels cannot be found elsewhere; the closest are generally in Italy. 
There are patterns with animals, birds, fish, or still-life subjects, framed in ornamental designs 
or contained in small panels;' marine scenes, with real fish and fishers or fantasies of sea- 
monsters and sea-deities;? Nilotic scenes;? Dionysus and his followers: a few figures of 
individual gods and lesser deities;> and subjects from mythology. These last are used on a 
large proportion of the figured mosaics of the second century; if one discounts figures used as 
part of a decorative design and such generalized subjects as marine scenes, mythology provides 
the principal source of subject-matter. 

The range of mythological subjects is small. The scenes are generally easily identifiable 
episodes from the most popular stories; they do not suggest a deep familiarity with the subject- 
matter and have none of the literary tinge which characterizes some of the mosaics found, for 
instance, at Antioch.° They belong to the traditional stock-in-trade of Graeco-Roman art: 


' e.g. fish and birds framed in a pattern of acanthus from Dar Zmela, just outside Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.271, pl. LXVI); 
birds, animals, fish, fruit, and masks framed in the compartments of an ornamental pattern from the Maison des Masques at 
Sousse (Foucher, La Maison des Masques a Sousse (N. et D., n.s. V1, Tunis 1965), pp. 23 f.); panels with animals, birds, etc. in 
the Maison des Laberii at Oudna (/nv. Tun. 370); and many other examples. For the increasing tendency in contemporary 
Italy to enclose such figures in the compartments of an ornamental pattern, cf, Blake II, pp. 154-61. 

* e.g. marine pavements at Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.041, pl. VIIla, and 57.219, pl. La), at Acholla (Picard, Ant. Afr, ii, 1968, 
pp. 138—45, figs. 25—8),and Oudna (/nv. Tun. 355 and 359); or the Nereid mosaic from Lambaesis (Jnv. Alg. 190), The Italian 
parallels are innumerable; cf. Blake II, pp. 139—54. 

* e.g. the two Nilotic mosaics from El Alia (Jnv. Tun. 92 and 93 and plates) (Pl. 6). 

“e.g. the dancing Satyrs and Bacchantes from Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.220, pl. Lb) (Pl. 173), or the Triumph of Dionysus 
from the Baths of Trajan at Acholla (Picard, ‘Dionysos victorieux sur une mosaique d’ Acholla’, Mélanges Charles Picard (Rev. 
Arch. 1949), ii, pp. 810—21) (Pl. 3). 

* e.g. busts of Sol, Minerva, and Ceres in the Maison des Laberii at Oudna (Jnv. Tun. 360, 361, 368), of Diana in two other 
houses at Oudna (/nv. Tun. 414 and 435). 

* For literary subjects at Antioch, see below, p. 136. 
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behind them lies a long succession of models, often going back to a famous statue or painting 
as prototype. Thus the representations of the Rape of Ganymede at Sousse and El Djem,’ the 
Achilles on Scyros from El Djem,® the Perseus and Andromeda from Bulla Regia (Pl. 9)? (to 
quote only a few of the possible examples) all clearly derive from prototypes identifiable also 
behind representations in painting, sculpture, and other media. Such models were reproduced 
more or less exactly throughout the Craeco-Roman world over a period of several centuries; 
they left little scope for experiment or invention. Details could be altered, subsidiary figures 
added or omitted, backgrounds varied, but major changes of composition were hardly possible. 

Even within such traditional material, the stock of subjects is limited; in comparison with 
the mythological repertory found in the paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum, or even with 
that of contemporary Roman sarcophagi, it has shrunk considerably.'® There are some isolated 
occurrences of individual subjects, but for the most part certain themes recur again and again. 
With the passage of time, this tendency towards restriction of subjects and repetition of certain 
types grows even greater. How far the predilection for certain themes was the result of the taste 
of the patrons, and how far it was due to the restricted range of models available, is a difficult 
question. In some of the more distant centres, the number of models at the mosaicists’ disposal 
may have been very small, and the choice that they could offer to their patrons correspondingly 
limited. But in the great cities, the determining factor is more likely to have been the lack of 
interest of the majority of the patrons in this sort of subject-matter; they can seldom have 
placed pressure on the mosaicists to seek out new models or to illustrate the more obscure 
myths. In this respect, there is a marked contrast with other types of subject to be discussed 
later, where evidence can often be seen for the intervention of the patron in the details or in 
the whole design of the mosaic. 

Two basic types of composition are used for the mythological scene at this period: the 
emblema or emblema-type panel, and the compartmental or medallion-type in which the 
figures are isolated within separate frames. As examples of the former may be taken the panels 
from the Maison des Laberii at Oudna with scenes of Selene and Endymion and of the Rape of 
Europa (Pl. 10);!! the small panels are framed in the centre of an ornamental pattern, the 
figures placed firmly in pictorial space, the landscape around them is indicated, albeit somewhat 
schematically, the white ground being used to represent the sky. Several of these traditional 
panels can be combined in one pavement, as in a house at El Djem where there are two series 
of scenes of the loves of the gods contained within grids of laurel wreaths.'* Less commonly, 
the individual figures are scattered in compartments through an all-over design: in the House of 


? Sousse: Inv. Sousse 57.043, pl. [Xa, and 57.092, pl. XXa; El Djem: Foucher, Thysdrus 1961], p. 24, pl. XXIV. For the 
motif, cf. K. M. Phillips, Art Bulletin xlii, 1960, pp. 243—62. 

* Foucher, Thysdrus 1961], p. 62, pls. XLVI, XLVIIb. Compare the examples of the subject in Pompeian painting, Reinach, 
RPGR, p. 166, 2—8:G. E. Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana (Milan 1929), p. 34, pls. LVII—-LVIII. 

* Inv. Tun. suppl. 585b, and plate. Compare the treatment of the same subject at Pompeii, Reinach, RPGR, p. 205, 1—2, 5, 
7; Rizzo, op. cit., p. 41, pl. XLI; and on the marble relief in the Museo Capitolino in Rome, H. Stuart Jones, A Catalogue of 
the Ancient Sculptures preserved in the municipal collections of Rome; The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino (Oxford 1912), 
pp. 218-19, no. 89, pl. 53. 

‘© A comparison with the sarcophagus repertory is particularly instructive. Only a very few subjects occur on the mosaics 
which are not found on the sarcophagi; by contrast more than half the subjects found with some degree of frequency on the 
sarcophagi are not met on mosaics, and by no means all of these are subjects with a specific funerary content which might be 
unsuitable for a mosaic. For further discussion of a possible dependence of the mosaic repertory on that of the sarcophagus 
sculptors, see below, pp. 146 f. 

! Inv, Tun. 350 and 369; P. Gauckler, ‘Le Domaine des Laberii a Uthina’, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 190—1, fig. 2; 204, pl. 
XXIII. 

* Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 39—40, 42—3, pls. XV, XVII. 
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M. Asinius Rufinus at Acholla, Hercules appears in the centre surrounded by medallions con- 
taining the defeated monsters.'? Here the figures are placed against a plain background, with a 
conventional line indicating the ground beneath their feet; there is no attempt to create a 
naturalistic scene. The medallions form part of a complex ornamental pattern, which is at least 
as important for the over-all effect as they are. This mosaic from Acholla is one of the few 
mythological mosaics for which we can ascribe a specific significance to the choice of subject; 
the figure of Hercules corresponds closely to a coin-type of Commodus of 184, and the subject 
must surely have been chosen by the master of the house especially to honour the patron deity 
of the Emperor who had just given him the consulate. But such cases are rare; usually the 
patrons seem to have been content simply to choose from the repertory offered to them, with 
little attempt to order personal commissions. ** 

Both these methods of composition were long established for mosaics, and it was natural 
that they should be used for traditional subjects. But it will be seen in subsequent chapters 
that, from approximately the second half of the second century onwards, new methods of 
composition were being introduced, related to the all-over designs of the Italian black-and-white 
mosaics. These new methods were frequently combined with subject-matter drawn from con- 
temporary, non-classical fields, in which the personal taste of the patron could be more directly 
served, Rather belatedly, such new methods come to affect the composition of mythological 
scenes too. From the middle of the third century, the figured panels tend to expand to cover 
the greater part of the floor, Sometimes they still illustrate a single scene, which is represented 
in a more or less pictorial manner, but the change of scale from the emblema has totally 
altered the effect produced. Minute attention to detail is now hardly practical; instead the 
figures, often half life-size or more, take on a monumental quality. Sometimes they are placed 
against almost abstract backgrounds; sometimes there is a simplified and schematic indication 
of the setting. Thus in the mosaic of the Cyclops’ forge from Dougga, from the frigidarium of 
some private baths, the huge figures are framed in the mouth of a rocky cave (PI. 11).'* The 
rocks recede into the distance, then fade into a neutral background; a sense of space and depth 
is retained, but there are several ambiguities in relating the figures to their surroundings. With 
this can be compared the scene of Ulysses and Polyphemus at Piazza Armerina; here too the 
figures are framed in the mouth of a cave, and though the colours are wholly unnaturalistic, the 
composition preserves a certain realism.'® Both these mosaics still show a single episode, easily 
identifiable and familiar in art from other sources, which is placed in a unified setting; it Is 
only the scale of representation that has changed, and in doing so it has brought corresponding 
changes in treatment. 

A recently discovered villa at Nabeul contained a particularly impressive series of mosaics, 
which should probably be placed in the reign of Constantine.'7 Among a variety of other 
scenes (several of mythological subjects) was a sequence illustrating scenes from the //iad. This is 
one of the very few examples known on the African mosaics of a sequence of related scenes of 


13 G. Ch. Picard, BAC 1954, p.114, pl. IV. For the date 183—5 for Rufinus’ consulate and for the mosaic, cf. id., Karthago 
iv, 1953, p. 121—32, figs. 1—3. 

‘4 For the possibility that some subjects were chosen for their religious significance, see below, pp. 146—9. 

15 Inv. Tun. 558 and plate. This is dated by C. Poinssot, Les Ruines de Dougga (Tunis 1958), p. 56, to the first quarter of 
the 3rd century; but the huge heavy figures are much more characteristic of the end of the century. 

1© Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 27, pp. 33—4, fig. 22. 

17 Some of the mosaics from this house are published by J.-P. Darmon, ‘Néapolis’, Africa ii, 1968, pp. 271—83; the rest 
including the Jliad scenes, are still unpublished. | owe my knowledge of these mosaics to the kindness of the Institut National 
d’Archéologie et d’Art of Tunis the excavations are those of J.-P. Darmon. 
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this sort, and probably the only one which illustrates a specific literary text; it suggests an 
exceptional degree of literary interest on the part of the patron.'* Each scene is conceived as 
an enlarged emblema, a separate panel set in the centre of an ornamental surround in the 
traditional manner: but the panels are now several feet square, and the figures over half life-size. 
The figures are arranged in depth, but details of the setting are kept to a minimum, and the 
backgrounds are largely neutral. Here too it is principally the scale which distinguishes these 
mosaics from earlier mythological scenes. 

Other mythological mosaics of the third and fourth centuries, however, forsake the practice 
of representing a single scene within a panel, and combine several episodes from the same, or 
even from different legends. Various ways of combining the figures are adopted: they can be 
arranged in friezes or registers, or simply juxtaposed with no organic connection between one 
scene and another. In these mosaics, the concept of the mythological scene as a unified picture 
is definitely abandoned. Thus on a mosaic from Tipasa, scenes from the legend of Achilles are 
shown (Pl. 12).!9 Above, the infant Achilles is brought to Chiron (or perhaps, the young 
Achilles fetched from Chiron by Thetis); below is Achilles on Scyros. The two episodes are 
combined in a single panel, placed one above the other with no dividing line between them. 
The figures stand against a plain white background, on which they cast very conventional 
shadows; there is no indication of the ground, no allusion to setting except a door, detached 
from all surroundings, through which a herald enters. The whole is framed in great swathes of 
theatrical curtain. Traces remain at the bottom of a third scene in a separate panel, with very 
much smaller figures in boats, There is a narrative sequence in the scenes, so that the pavement 
has some resemblance to hunting scenes which show successive episodes of the same hunt on 
superimposed registers.2° Three scenes from the Achilles legend are found again on a fragment- 
ary pavement from Cherchel; it is not certain how they were originally combined, but probably 
in big panels facing in different directions around the room.*’ Here were represented Achilles 
playing the lyre before Chiron, Achilles on Scyros, and Achilles and Penthesilea; though the 
composition of the scenes differs from the Tipasa pavement, some of the individual figures— 
Chiron, Achilles seizing the weapons on Scyros—are extraordinarily close, and clearly based on 
the same protypes.”* Again, there seems to have been a minimum of setting. 

On the mosaics just discussed, the scenes which are combined are the successive episodes of 
one story, or share a common theme. Even this connection, however, is not always necessary. 
At Saint-Leu, four panels are arranged one above the other to form the pavement of a 


1® The scenes of the Achilles legend at Tipasa and Cherchel discussed below are, of course, related, but they are less clearly 
attached to a particular literary text, and the connection between them is much looser. For illustrations of the Tliad, cf. 
K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination (Cambridge, Mass. 1959), pp. 31—9; R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Hellenistic-Byzantine 
Miniatures of the ‘Iliad’ (lias Ambrosiana) (Olten 1955). 

1? L. Leschi, ‘Une Mosaique achilléenne de Tipasa de Maurétanie’, MEFR liv, 1937, pp. 25-41. The strongly linear style 
of the drapery and figures combines with the treatment of space to show that this mosaic cannot be earlier than the beginning 
of the 4th century; cf. above, p. 35 n. 102. 

2° Compare the hunting scenes discussed below, pp. 48—50. 

=! A. Bruhl, ‘Mosaique de la légende d’Achille d Cherchel’, MEFR xlviii, 1931, pp. 109-23. The suggestion that the panels 
were originally placed to face different sides of the room is that of Bruhl, p. 110; he suggests that there may also have been 
other subjects, now lost. Bruhl’s date in the late Antonine or Severan period is certainly too early; the figures are not quite as 
limear as those on the Tipasa pavement, but there is a tendency to treat the drapery as a series of linear patterns which, together 
with the large heavy figures set against a plain white ground, and the stiff, formalized acanthus rinceau of the frieze, suggest a 
ete in the advanced 3rd or beginning of the 4th century. 

22 And both are related to older versions of the same subjects in the Campanian paintings; cf. n. 8 above, and compare the 
Mhiron and Achilles at Cherchel with the painting from Herculaneum of the education of Achilles: Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico- 
romana, pl. 85. For an ‘Achilles-cycle’ in ancient art, cf. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination, pp. 54—9. 
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triclinium (Pi. 14).2° The lowest, a Dionysiac scene, is surrounded by a border of Bacchic 
figures; but the upper three are divided only by a line between them. There is no perceptible 
connection between the subjects of these three scenes: one shows Apollo and Marsyas, one the 
capture of Chiron by Hercules, and the third and central panel contains a very obscure subject 
traditionally though doubtfully identified as the arrival of Latona at Delos.?*° Each is conceived 
as a separate scene, but a common border surrounds them all. In the House of Dionysus and 
Ulysses at Dougga, two unrelated subjects are combined with purely generic marine scenes 
(Pls. 15—16).”° A pool is surrounded on all four sides by scenes which run together at the 
angles; on each side the figures are turned to face the border beneath them. On two sides are 
conventional scenes of fishers in boats; on the other two are Ulysses and the Sirens and the 
extremely rare subject of Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates, accompanied by other fishers, 
men and Erotes, in boats. The only connecting link seems to lie in the marine background of 
all the scenes. Even more disjointed is a mosaic from Ouled-Agla, on which a frieze containing 
scenes from the legend of Penthesilea and the Amazons surrounds a long central panel repre- 
senting the loves of Jupiter.*’ In this panel, each episode is reduced to the two essential actors, 
who are set side by side against a completely plain background, with no attempt to divide 
group from group; in the surrounding frieze too the background is plain, though the scenes are 
more complex. But the central panel in particular is an extreme example of the tendency to 
break up the action into a series of independent groups, reduced to the minimum components 
necessary, and juxtaposed without real coherence. 

This tendency to reduce figures to stereotyped motifs, and to illustrate a story by an un- 
related series of such motifs rather than by an organic scene, is common to many mosaics, 
especially in the fourth century, and not just to those with mythological subjects. But a 
mosaicist of any skill would try to impose some sort of unity on his design, even though he 
had abandoned the composition as a single picture. An excellent example of a mythological 
mosaic in which the artist has not simply combined isolated motifs but has created a new com- 
position is that of Peleus and Thetis from Cherchel.?® The design of the pavement here is 


13 Inv. Alg. 454 and plate; C. Robert, ‘Das Mosaik von Portus Magnus’, Jd/ v, 1890, pp. 215—37. Dated to ‘shortly before 
the time of Diocletian’ by Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 227 n. 207; but he bases his dating partly on the supposed abandonment 
of this part of Mauretania Caesariensis as part of Diocletian’s withdrawal, a highly complex question, on which see P. Salama, 
Mélanges Piganiol iii (Paris 1966), pp. 1291—311. On stylistic grounds, Levi places the mosaic in the pre-Constantinian period 
(AMP, p. 555 n. 163), but it might well be later in the 4th century; the curiously provincial figure-style is very hard to date 
precisely. 

74 See below, pp. 1 76—8, for this scene, and for the significance of the pavement as a whole. 

75 The conventional interpretation of this scene (that of Robert, op. cit., pp. 218—19) is challenged by C. Picard, ‘Obser- 
vations sur les sculptures bérytiennes de Délos’, Berytus ii, 1935, pp. 19—21; he suggests instead that it is a confused represen- 
tation of the battle of Poseidon and Dionysus for the hand of the nymph Beroe (cf. Nonnus, Dionysiaca XLII and XLII). 
Neither interpretation seems to account for every feature of the scene, and its identification must remain uncertain; it is likely 
that the mosaicist has confused several models. 

76 G. Ch. Picard, ‘Mosaifques africaines du III® siécle aprés J.-C.’, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 20; C. Poinssot, ‘Quelques 
remarques sur les mosaiques de la Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse 4 Thugga (Tunisie)’, CMGR, pp. 220—6. The house is dated 
by Poinssot, Les Ruines de Dougga, p. 46, to the second half of the 3rd century, probably to the reign of Gallienus. For 
attempts to find a link between the subjects, see below, p. 147. 

27 Inv, Alg. 319, Fragments of the central panel and of the border frieze of Erotes are in Algiers Museum. For a drawing 
of the whole, cf. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, fig. 131; for details of the fragments, cf. J. Lassus, Réflexions sur la technique de la 
mosaigue, figs. 16, 18—20. Lavin (p. 264) accepts a date in the early 3rd century, but this seems too early for the growing 
linearity of the style, especially in the border. 

#8 J. Lassus, ‘Cherchel—La Mosaique de Thétis et Pélée’, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, pp. 82—95, figs. 1, 5-12. Lassus 
suggests a date in the advanced 4th century (p. 103); but the parallels he adduces with Piazza Armerina suggest that a date 
earlier in the century may suit the Cherchel mosaic better, since in many ways it seems to be a little earlier than the Piazza 
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certainly no longer that of the single picture: down each side runs a long frieze of figures, on 
one side the presentation of Thetis to Peleus, on the other the marriage ceremony. There is no 
formal separation between the friezes, and they are so close that the heads of the figures some- 
times almost touch across the narrow space between. But within each frieze, the figures are 
arranged in depth; large, solid figures standing two or three deep, those behind halt-seen above 
their neighbours, and packed so closely that only a few small patches of ground and sea appear. 
The scene is rich in detail, in contrast to the more usual tendency to reduce scenes to the bare 
minimum; and the figures are not just repetitions of established types, but are conceived afresh 
to fit their role and their position. The whole pavement, in fact, is of an exceptionally high 
quality; the figures, as well as being skilfully composed, are rendered with a remarkably expres- 
sive and pathetic character. 

Such a work is, however, an exception; the stereotyped motif is the rule. Characteristic is 
the use of mythological figures on mosaics whose main theme is quite different and on which 
they act as little more than a convenient filling-subject. Thus on the pavement from the 
frigidarium of the Great Baths at Thina, various marine subjects are contained within a frame- 
work of hexagons formed by the bodies of fish; among them are Ulysses and the Sirens, 
Leander and Hero, Selene and Endymion, Danae and Perseus arriving at Seriphos, Perseus 
and Andromeda, Europa and the Bull, and Scylla, while at the centre of the pavement is the 
much larger figure of Arion riding on his dolphin (Pls. 17—18).?” Here it seems that the motifs 
have simply been selected as appropriate to the generally marine ambience, and combined at 
random with conventional marine subjects, Nereids, fishers, and sea-monsters. A marine setting 
is again used to combine mythological and other figures on the mosaic of Ulysses from 
Haidra.2° Against a dense background of waves are crowded fish, Erotes riding and racing on 
dolphins, fishers in boats and on the shore, and at least three mythological subjects: Scylla, 
Ulysses and the Sirens, and a mysterious scene of a boat containing a man in oriental costume 
and a woman, with a third figure either falling overboard or being thrown out. The scenes are 
closely juxtaposed without formal division, though facing in different directions; and though 
the first two both belong to the Ulysses story, it does not seem possible to identify the third 
as any related subject. Nor is there any clear division between these and the more general 
marine subjects on the rest of the pavement. Similarly at Djemila, unrelated mythological 
scenes are combined with marine subjects on the mosaic of the Triumph of marine Venus.*! 
The border here consists principally of generic marine figures: fishers, Erotes, boats full of 
eusicians and dancers; but in the corners are the small scenes of Perseus and Andromeda, 
Hero and Leander, and (probably) Orpheus and the Beasts, all reduced to the simplest and 
barest form. 

On the mosaic from the oecus of the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage, a different use is 





‘Semeerina mosaics (for which I am inclined to accept a date in the first third of the 4th century: see below, pp. 210-12). 
™" Inv. Tun. 18, c, and plate. The mosaic was ascribed to the end of the 2nd century by R. Massigli, Musée de Sfax (Paris 
%) 2). p. 1; but this seems to be a classic example of a too-early dating based on the assumption that no work of any quality 
be produced later than the second century. J. Thirion, ‘Un Ensemble thermal avec mosaiques 4 Thina (Tunisie)’, MEFR 
_ 1957, p. 224, suggests the end of the 3rd century, which seems much more likely. For a possible interpretation of the 
emvbimation of heterogeneous subjects as illustrating aquatic performances in the theatre, see below, p. 133. 

™ © Baratte, Recherches archéologiques a Haidra. Miscellanea 1, Les Mosatques trouvées sous la Basilique I (Paris/ Rome 
™) op. 9-33, figs. 7—20, suggesting a date in the middle of the 4th century. 
© fee Ale. 293 and plate; Y. Allais, ‘Mosaique du Musée de Djemila (Cuicul). La Toilette de Vénus’, Actes du 79© congreés 
! des sociétés savantes, Alger 1954 (Paris 1957), pp. 67 -83. For the rest of the mosaic, see below, pp. 134, 156. 
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made of mythological material, but interest in the subject-matter per se is similarly absent (Pls. 
84—6).°? Here, above or in front of each of the horses which occupy the squares of the central 
grid, is placed a small figure or scene; these are convincingly interpreted by Salomonson as con- 
veying an allusion to the name of the horse portrayed. A number of mythological themes 
occur among these scenes; some illustrate subjects regularly found as independent scenes, such 
as Lycurgus and the vine, Orpheus, the Rape of Hylas; others are very rare, for instance Thetis 
dipping Achilles in the Styx, Sappho leaping from the rock of Leucas. All, however, can be 
identified as reduced versions of subjects found in larger form elsewhere: many are known on 
other African mosaics of the period, though some are found only on works in other media or 
from other periods or regions of the Empire.*? They may be regarded as constituting a com- 
pendium of mythological scenes available to the mosaicists of the early fourth century. The 
range of subjects has narrowed very considerably, but it retains a certain number of obscure 
themes; these are still closely dependent on earlier models, while the scene is reduced to a 
simple central motif with a few, easily recognizable figures. The mythological scenes are intro- 
duced here, not out of interest in the subjects themselves, but as symbols in an allusive game; 
this is characteristic of the general loss of interest in mythological subject-matter except when 
it could be treated with an eye to some further allusion. Mythology itself seems to have 
degenerated into a source-book of familiar motifs. 

As such, of course, it never entirely disappears. Mythological subjects continue to appear on 
mosaics of the fourth and even fifth centuries—among those which can with reasonable 
certainty be dated to this period may be mentioned the Rape of Europa and Daedalus and 
Pasiphae from Mrikeb-Thala;** Diana and Actaeon from Timgad (Pl. 13);35 the Rape of Hylas 
and the Rape of Europa from Djemila.*° But they are comparatively few, forming only a tiny 
proportion of the large number of mosaics surviving from this period. For the most part they 
belong to the traditional compositional type which is now almost obsolete for the rendering of 
other subjects, the emblema-type panel with a single scene forming the centrepiece of an orna- 
mental pattern. The period of experiment with the composition of mythological scenes has 
ended, and the mosaicists have generally reverted to the simplest way of using the material. 
They still have in their repertory some portion of the great range of Hellenistic mythological 
subjects, mostly reduced to a few simple formulae. We may suspect that in many smaller work- 
shops they had little else in the way of figure-subjects on which to draw; many of the late 
mythological mosaics come not from the great centres but from remote sites providing few or 
no other figured mosaics.*’ But it is clear that there is a general lack of interest on the part of 
the patrons, reflected in the over-all decline in such scenes. Most patrons in the third and fourth 
centuries require their pavements to be better adapted to their personal tastes and interests: 
mythology no longer holds a central place among such tastes. 


*? Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 48—126, pls. IX, XL—LXI. A date shortly after 300 is proposed by 
Salomonson for all the mosaics of the building. For the interpretation of the mosaic, see below, pp. 95 f. 

°° See the parallels quoted by Salomonson, op. cit., pp. 65—72, and notes to those pages. 

** Inv. Alg. 211 and212. For the date, see above, p. 25,n. 48. 

* Inv. Alg. 133; Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 17, pp. 19—23, pl. VII. 

°° Rape of Hylas: P.-A. Février, Cah. Arch. xiv, 1964, p. 21 and n. 73. Rape of Europa: ibid., p. 21; Y. Allais, ‘La “Maison 
d'Europe” 4 Djemila’, Rev. Afr. Ixxxiii, 1939, pp. 42—4. The drawing in these is of an extremely linear style which is certainly 
no earlier than the advanced 4th century, and might be considerably later. In all the mosaics referred to in the last three notes, 
the mythological subject occupies an emblema-ike panel. 

*? For example, the two mosaics from Mrikeb-Thala (n. 34). Note also the high proportion of mythological mosaics from 
sites in the extreme west of Mauretania, such as Lixus and Volubilis, though they are earlier than the period now being con- 
sidered. 
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The final stage in the decline of traditional material comes when the artists no longer appear 
to understand the motifs they use. One African example seems to illustrate such a stage, a 
mosaic from Béja probably no earlier than the sixth century (Pl. 19).** The style and execution 
of this panel are very crude, but the main figures are easily recognizable. A hunter with a bow 
who rides on the back of a centaur must be derived from scenes of the young Achilles hunting 
with his tutor Chiron,*? but underneath the stag at which he is shooting is placed a fire-breathing 
Chimaera. The conflation of Achilles and Bellerophon is surely based on a confusion of models, 
rather than on any more recondite reason. The artist, it seems, no longer knows the details of 
the stories he illustrates; he takes the figures from a handbook of some sort, without distinguish- 
ing those which belong to one legend from those of another. When this stage is reached, the 
mythological material is finally dead. 


48 M. Yacoub, ‘La Christianisation des thémes paiens d'aprés des monuments tunisiens’, XLY¥ corso di cultura sull'arte 
ravennate e bizantina, 1972, pp. 346—50, fig. 6. Yacoub gives the scene a symbolic interpretation as a representation of the 
persecution of the Catholics by the Vandal King, but this seems unnecessarily complicated, and a simple confusion on the part 
of the artist much more likely. It is impossible to date such work precisely, but it undoubtedly belongs to a period of real 
decadence. 

3° For such scenes see Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination, pp. 54—9; L. Guerrini, ‘Infanzia di Achille e sua educazione 
presso Chirone’, Studi Miscellanei i, 1958—9 (1961), pp. 43--53. The education of Achilles is a favourite subject on a number 
of Late Antique monuments, including the dishes with relief decoration which were probably produced in North Africa: 
J. Salomonson, ‘Late-Roman earthenware with relief decoration found in Northern-Africa and Egypt’, Oud. Med. Leiden xliii, 
1962, pp. 74-81. 


IV 
HUNTING SCENES 


The Italian makers of black-and-white mosaics discovered the possibilities of subjects taken 
from contemporary life, and from the Antonine period onwards they produced large numbers 
of hunting scenes, scenes of the amphitheatre and the circus, and of the palaestra. The range of 
subject-matter found on the North African mosaics of the second century is much more 
limited. For the main figured scenes, as has been seen, the traditional themes deriving from 
Hellenistic prototypes continue to predominate, and are dependent on the traditional com- 
positional methods. These methods did not lend themselves to the representation of realistic 
subjects after the Italian type, which required for their full effect the illustration of various 
episodes of violent action, with a large number of figures to give as much variety as possible, 
and an indication, however sketchy, of the setting. Until some alternative to the pictorial, 
single-viewpoint emblema was adopted, such scenes were impossible. 

The appearance of subjects taken from a new thematic repertory is, therefore, inseparably 
linked with a change in methods of composition. The Italian black-and-white mosaicists 
arranged their figures of hunters or venatores and their prey freely over the pavement without 
the restrictions of narrow panels or of ornamental frameworks and without backgrounds, 
reducing the setting to a few very simplified symbols. If the African mosaicists wished to adopt 
such subjects they had to work out equally flexible methods of representation.' Hunting scenes 
are almost unknown in Africa before the Severan period; but as an example of the limitations 
imposed by the traditional format may be mentioned a small panel from the Maison du Paon 
at El Djem, showing a dog catching a hare in a conventional landscape setting.? Foucher 
describes the scene, which has no room for any human actors, as ‘une replique d’un petit 
tableau hellénistique’; certainly it is far removed from any contemporary Italian black-and- 
white hunting scene. 

Another mosaic from El Djem shows a new development. In the Sollertiana Domus, whose 
mosaics are to be ascribed to the last quarter of the second century, the pavement of the 
triclinium is arranged, as is normal, in the form of a T, with one figured panel occupying the 
centre of the bar, others down the shaft, and ornamental designs all around.’ But the panel in 
the bar, which is rather larger than the average emblema-type panel, presents a remarkable 
combination of freely distributed figures with a single-viewpoint pictorial scene and a logical 
treatment of space (Pl. 20). In the centre is a shrine of Diana in a wooded setting, conven- 
tionally rendered; but around it numerous beasts are leaping freely, in the same manner as the 
beasts in the medallions around the shaft of the T. They are placed one above the other; there 
is no indication of space or recession; the background is plain, with a few shrubs and clumps of 

' The traditional repertory did offer a few models for hunting scenes, for example, the Hunt of the Calydonian Boar, or 
the royal hunts of the Hellenistic kings. Such scenes are found occasionally on polychrome Italian mosaics, for instance at 
Chiusi (D. Levi, /1 museo civico di Chiusi (Rome 1935), p. 89, fig. 52) and at Palermo (E. Gabrici, Mon. Ant. xxvii, 1921, 
cols. 193—7, pls. III—IV); but they do not seem to have been popular in Africa in the 2nd century. For the Italian black-and- 
white hunting scenes, see Blake II, pp. 154 f., and Becatti, Ostia IV, pp. 301 f. 


* Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 11, pl. XIV, 2; Foucher dates it (p. 14) ¢c. 180. 
> Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 16 f., pls. XV—XVIII; c. 180. 
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grass scattered around to suggest a setting; the beasts cast shadows, but there is no ground. One 
of the animals is even turned sideways to the rest, to face the nearest edge of the panel. The 
arrangement, in fact, is that found on Italian black-and-white mosaics, such as the Perugia 
Orpheus.* There is no attempt to give the scene a narrative content, but the free handling of 
the figures suggests formal possibilities for the rendering of large-scale scenes of hunting. 

From the Severan period onwards, episodes from the hunt are among the commonest 
subjects of the North African mosaics, and constitute one of the most typical manifestations 
of the genre. In some areas (particularly in and around Carthage), a series of such scenes pro- 
ceeds steadily at least into the fifth century. Two distinct processes may be traced in this 
development. The first is the change in the subject-matter preferred, which led the patron to 
require a theme reflecting his own interests and pursuits, a scene of lively activity with which 
he could identify himself. Second are the formal changes which made possible the rendering of 
such scenes on a large scale: the combination of different episodes in a single frame, and the 
indication of landscape and setting by means which avoided the problems of a too naturalistic 
treatment of spatial recession or a dense pictorial landscape. The latter development has been 
studied by |. Lavin in his article “The Hunting Mosaics of Antioch and their Sources: A study 
of compositional principles in the development of early mediaeval style’, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 17, 1963, pp. 181—286 (esp. pp. 229—44): he studies the radical formal changes which 
took place in the work of the North African mosaicists during the third and fourth centuries, 
with special reference to the hunting mosaics (including those which represent the venationes 
of the amphitheatre). He deals with the progression from the emblema-type panels of the 
second century, with their single theme and pictorial treatment of space and depth, through 
the various sytems used in the third century to obtain a compromise between the logical 
treatment of depth and the free distribution of the figures over the surface, to the ‘two- 
dimensional unity’ which is found from the later fourth century onwards, with the figures 
arranged on primarily formal, unrealistic principles. The main systems he distinguishes are the 
panoramic technique with its unified ‘bird’s-eye’ view, and the use of registers or friezes, which 
produces a narrative approach; and the subsequent developments of these in the fourth and 
fifth centuries give rise to what he calls the ‘inventory composition’, in which the figures are 
etsposed paratactically, and to the organically integrated, frequently centralized composition. 
The chronological bases of this development are, inevitably, far from secure: there is no con- 
stent evolution, and it is clear that the transformations which were taking place were diffused 
throughout the provinces of Africa, so that different approaches were current simultaneously: 
moreover, it is not possible either to point to a single school as responsible for the changes or 
te follow a constant line of development within a single area. But despite these limitations 
mmposed by the present state of our knowledge (which Lavin is the first to admit*), the picture 
@rawn by Lavin may be taken as a generally satisfactory account of the formal developments 
which in this period transformed the whole aspect of the mosaicists’ work. 

The question then arises, what pressures led to these developments and what was the role of 
The mosaicists’ patrons therein? What part was played by the exigencies of the theme to be 
portrayed and by the manner in which the patrons required it to be treated; and, conversely, 
vat were the effects upon the potentialities offered by any particular theme of the formal 
Penciples followed in its execution? These questions involve the problem of the interaction of 
ste and artistic convention, of the relationship between the powers at the artist’s disposal and 
aims he sets himself or is set by his patron. It is seldom possible, when dealing with artisan 





* Bleke Il, p. 159, pl. 38,4. * Op. cit., pp. 204 f. 
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or semi-artisan works in antiquity, to draw a hard line between the part played by the patron 
and that of the artist’s own choice or of the conventions of his craft and the traditions of his 
school; but an analysis of the methods in which a subject previously unknown is treated, and 
of the aspects which are selected for reproduction, can reveal reasonably clearly the preoccupa- 
tions of the patrons as well as the aims and the conventions of the artists.° 

The main impetus for the sudden increase in the popularity of hunting scenes in the early 
third century certainly came from the patrons; they wanted to see on their pavements 
representations of one of their favourite occupations, and required the mosaicists to experi- 
ment with methods of illustrating a subject with which they had not previously been equipped 
to deal. A wider fashion for realistic, generic themes makes its appearance around this time; 
hunting scenes suited all the requirements of this fashion, and the demand for them seems to 
have spread, slowly at first, but increasingly throughout the third century. That this demand 
originated primarily with the patrons can be seen from the difficulties experienced by some 
mosaicists in adapting their established methods to suit the new subject-matter. 

Among the African mosaics of the second century, the only pattern extant for the repre- 
sentation of anumber of scenes taking place in a wide landscape, and without formal separation 
between the scenes, was provided by Nilotic mosaics such as the two from El Alia (PI. 6).’ Here 
figures and groups are scattered over a plain surface, from which various distinct features such 
as trees and plants, buildings and hills, stand out; this convention was facilitated for Nilotic 
mosaics by the fact that they were usually conceived as taking place in semi-flooded terrain, so 
that the plants outlined against the white surface suggest an occasional clump of vegetation 
breaking the surface of the water. The most original of the earlier hunting mosaics, as will be 
seen, also adopted this technique of isolating elements against the plain ground, but followed 
a compromise: they combine a ground-line, on which the figures actually move and cast 
shadows, with stretches of white ground, from which spring trees, shrubs, and other elements 
of the setting, thus suggesting a receding landscape. The use of ground-lines makes possible the 
division of the space to be covered into registers; and this prevents the illusion of spatial reces- 
sion and its problems from becoming too great. A stage in the process of adapting the conven- 
tions of Nilotic mosaics to hunting scenes may be illustrated by a mosaic from Utica which 
represents a number of animals enclosed in a net whose ends are held by men in two boats; the 
setting is therefore to be presumed to be a flooded marsh or the like.* Here the white ground 
represents water with its surface broken by scattered plants and a tree; but a note of ambiguity 
is introduced by the shadows, which many of the beasts cast as if on dry land. 

The mosaic of the Boar Hunt from Carthage is generally accepted as the earliest of the series 
of third-century hunting scenes (Pl. 21).? It portrays on each of its three registers an episode 
from a single hunt. On the lowest, the boar is put up from a thicket by a hound set on by one 
man, while to the left a second hound is held back by another; between them a man holding a 


° There is little sign of the operation of any different forms of patronage; when it is possible to establish the nature of the 
buildings in which hunting mosaics were laid, they are almost invariably private residences. 

7 Inv. Tun. 92, and 93; see above, p. 20. 

® Inv. Tun. 903; Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 45, pp. 119—20, fig. 137, suggesting a date in the 4th century, which is certainly 
too late. Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 38 n. 3, suggests that it represents the prototype of the Severan period for the series of 
hunting scenes; the date proposed suits the style much better, though it should be regarded as representing a stage in the 
development rather than the actual prototype of the series. 

® From the ‘Hill of Juno’; L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, BAC 1924, pp. clvii—clix, pl. III. For the date, c. 210—230, cf. esp. 
L. Poinssot, Rev. Tun. xliii_xliv, 1940, pp. 226—7 n. 28; P. Quoniam, Karthago ii, 1951, p. 122. 
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stick or spear appears to be directing operations.'® This scene is separated completely by the 
ground-line above it from the central register, in which the boar is driven into a net by two 
hounds and a hunter; to the right an attendant carries a bucket of water. This register is not 
self-contained: one of the hounds runs down a short stretch of ground-line which breaks off 
from that of the register above, on which two hunters carry the carcase of the boar on a pole, 
gccompanied by the dogs. The water-carrier raises his hand in a gesture probably directed at 
the figures in the top register, and this provides another link. Considerable skill is thus shown 
im integrating the separate incidents into a unified design. The emphasis is placed on narrative 
end action; each episode is reduced to its barest essentials, and each is crucial to the action asa 
whole. But the most remarkable feature of this pavement is the choice of scenes selected for 
Wustration. The classic formula fora boar-hunt showed the moment when the boar was speared 
by a hero, generally nude, who faced it steadily on foot, or attacked on horseback. Here, 
however, it is a very unheroic hunt that is illustrated. The method is that which was actually 
practised at the time, of chasing the boar into a net, and it is this scene which occupies the 
central register; the moment of dispatch itself does not appear.** The characters wear realistic 
©emtemporary dress, and are equipped with sticks and ropes, and even so commonplace an 
object as a bucket of water.'? The combination of the new method of composition and of the 
meinal treatment of the subject suggests the presence both of an adventurous artist or work- 
Shop and of a patron who definitely rejected the standard repertory. 

The closest parallel we possess to the Carthage Boar Hunt is the Hare Hunt from El Djem, to 
be dated perhaps twenty years later (Pl. 22).'* In it, the sense of narrative is slightly weaker 
then in the Boar Hunt. Again there is a sequence, this time from top to bottom; but there is 
the same economical concentration upon the vital actors and episodes. The subject here is 
type of hunt as unheroic as the boar hunt with nets. In the upper register two riders and a 
Deeter on foot are setting out; in the centre the dogs appear, two trackers putting up the hare 
em its form and two coursers held back on the leash by a hunter on foot; below, the two 
lers and the two coursers pursue the hare. The ground-lines no longer form solid, separate 
isters, but are dissolved in places to strips beneath the feet; and this, coupled with the failure 
repeat the same figures in each scene, tends to blur the temporal distinction between the 
sous episodes. From this follows the later development whereby several scenes of action, 
eerelated formally or thematically, are reduced to a single episode and to the minimum 
wmber of actors and shown as if happening simultaneously. In the El Diem Hare Hunt, how- 
ss. the narrative element and the interest in realistic detail are still nearly as strong as in the 
sage Boar Hunt. The actors here too wear contemporary dress, though these are richly 
sed young aristocrats not the drab hunters of the Carthage pavement; and the dogs are 
Jered with fidelity as recognizable breeds. 
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™ The lowest register is badly damaged, so that the actions of the figures, whose legs alone survive, are hypothetical. 
™ It is theoretically possible that this was the subject of the lowest scene, but the disposition of the figures makes it 
giikely For the techniques of boar hunting, cf. J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines (Paris 1951), ch. XIV. 
™ Perhaps intended to give a drink to the porters above, as suggested by Poinssot and Lantier, op. cit. (n. 9), p. clviii, or 
week the wounds of man or beast, as Aymard thinks (op. cit., p. 327). A different interpretation is suggested by E. Clouzot, 
Ohenre ow filet aux temps des Romains (Orbe 1933), pp. 8, 11, who thinks that it contains the tar-strings and fire used, on 
® Meory, for smoking the boar out in the lowest scene. In any case, it is a piece of pure genre, introduced through a love of 
Seeementary detail for its own sake. 
_™ fer Tun. 64 and plate. Dated between 240 and 260 by Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 109. Picard, Rev. Arch. 
&, p. 35 n. 3, accepts a date c. 250 for the Triumph of Dionysus from the same house, although he had previously 
for a later date; most other commentators have also agreed on the mid 3rd century for this mosaic. 
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The next stage can be seen on a mosaic from Althiburus.'* Here the figures are smaller, and 
the action spread over a much wider area than on either of the mosaics previously considered. 
The space available is not divided formally into independent registers; instead, groups of figures 
are arranged freely over the surface, with broad stretches of ground or thin strips of ground-line 
used to separate the scenes or to give a focus for the action. Elements of landscape, rocks, trees, 
plants, and bushes, grow from the ground-lines and are also scattered freely over the white 
surface wherever there is room. This setting succeeds in suggesting a wide landscape without 
the formal arrangement of the Carthage and El Djem hunts. Against it, a large number of figures 
are engaged in a variety of activities; despite a big hole in the centre of the mosaic, portions of 
numerous different scenes survive. At one side, mounted hunters converge from all directions 
upon a hare which has been cornered by the hounds. Below, two men on foot are pulling a 
hound off the hare, while other hunters on horseback and hounds come up from either side. 
Other scenes show a group of hounds running down a fox or a jackal, mounted hunters and 
men on foot pursuing other hares and foxes, gatherings of hunters preparing to set out, or 
pausing in the hunt, and attendants carrying home the prey, with the hounds on leashes. 
Clearly, these scenes are not all intended to be successive episodes in a single hunt; rather, a 
variety of typical incidents has been combined within one frame. But all are selected from a 
restricted range of subject-matter; all show the sort of hunt of small animals which the average 
wealthy African might practise on his estate; and there is the same attention to realistic detail 
in the dress and equipment, and in the breeds of dog used for the different types of game, as 
on the Carthage and El Djem mosaics. Names are inscribed above many of the figures, both of 
dogs and horses. These help to emphasize the distinction between the different scenes (since in 
no case does the same name appear in two); they also reinforce the applicability of the scenes 
to the activities of the patron, to whose own dogs and horses they are presumably intended to 
allude.** 

By contrast with these three mosaics, on all of which there is an attempt of some sort at 
continuous narrative, and a preference for the contemporary over the traditional, several other 
mosaics may be quoted on which the mosaicist has made a not-entirely successful attempt to 
combine the conventional with the modern, or to treat a new theme in the traditional way. 
From Henchir Toungar comes a mosaic whose surviving portion consists of three scenes, uncon- 
nected except for their general reference to hunting (Pl. 23).'®° The lowest shows an attack by 
a lion upon two horses; the central scene is an attack by a hunter and his two hounds upon a 
boar at bay; at the top are shown preparations for the departure of a hunter and his attendant. 
The hunter in the middle scene is on foot, while a horse is waiting for the hunter in the top 
scene, so that they can hardly be conceived as successive episodes. They are completely separ- 
ated by ground-lines with straight lower sides, so that the effect is of three independent panels 
enclosed within one border. Moreover, the two lower scenes are certainly taken from stock, 


'* To be published by M. M. Ennaifer, to whom | am indebted for knowledge of the mosaic; he proposes a date c. 280—290. 
Details in Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 27 n. 1; p. 81 n. 1, A.13; pl. LXIV, 3—4. 

15 For the use of names in hunting scenes, see further below, pp. 60—1. Also of this realistic type of hunting scene seems 
to have been the mosaic from Oglet-Atha (south-west of Sfax), known only from a drawing: hunters and hounds pursue 
gazelles (and perhaps originally other prey too) in a landscape setting (/nv. Tun. 17; P. Gauckler, BAC 1899, pp. 166—9, pl. 
VI). 

16 P. Quoniam ‘Une Mosaique d scénes de chasse récemment découverte 4 Henchir Toungar (Tunisie)’, Karthago ii, 1951, 
pp. 109—22; second quarter of the 3rd century. Traces of a fourth panel can be seen below. 
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and based on conventional models.'’? The upper scene, on the other hand, appears to be more 
original; the departure for the hunt was not yet a common theme, and the rendering here sug- 
gests that the artist did not have a reliable model, as he did in the two lower scenes. Whereas 
the latter are handled with a smooth proficiency, and with an orthodox treatment of space, 
recession and perspective, the upper scene shows a definite awkwardness in the combination of 
its constituent parts; thus the horse is placed on a much lower plane than the tree to which it is 
tied. The setting is resolved into a number of separate elements placed independently in space, 
and the ground between them is left plain. The figures in the upper scene are treated with a 
naturalistic attention to detail and attitude. It seems likely that for the top scene the mosaicist 
was ordered to produce a subject for which he had no pattern available, and had therefore to 
create a fresh composition and to draw some, at least, of his figures from life: the servant 
lacing his garters is surely freshly observed, though the horse tied to a tree is a standard type."® 
Care has also been taken to set the scene in a naturalistic setting. Behind the two hunters is a 
villa with curving porticoes, in front of which stands an altar, already lit for the sacrifice. The 
building itself resembles those on Campanian paintings, and should not be regarded as an 
Mustration of a real villa; the mosaicist seems to have been principally concerned to produce 
something which would fill the space at his disposal.'? But the idea of setting such a scene in a 
eaturalistic environment is new. The top scene of the Henchir Toungar mosaic, therefore, 
produces a general impression of combining motifs taken from stock, drawn from life, and 
freely invented. 

A somewhat similar combination is found on the mosaic of the Rural scenes from the Maison 
des Laberii at Oudna (Pl. 101).*° The over-all theme of the pavement here is concerned with 
wera! activities, which include various forms of hunting. One episode, the man disguised in a 
@eatskin chasing partridges into a net, is unique, and must have a direct realistic inspiration. 
Bot the hunting scene adjoining it is a straightforward rendering of the classic group of Meleager 
end the boar, reproduced even to the nudity of the hero; and the lioness-hunt on the left side 
‘gppears also, though less obtrusively, to be based on earlier models.*! The explanation seems 
te be that the mosaicist was instructed by his patron to combine on one pavement various 
@etivities that might be seen on his estate or in the surrounding countryside; to judge from the 
extremely uncommon scene of partridge-stalking, they were probably specified in detail by the 
on himself. The instructions would have mentioned a boar-hunt and a lion-hunt. Where it 
ss in any way possible to make use of a pre-existent model for individual figures, groups, or 
whole scenes, and yet to abide by the letter of his instructions, the artist did so, even when the 
of the model might nullify completely the realistic and contemporary nature of the scene 








" Quoniam, op. cit., p. 119, suggests that the same model may lie behind both the middle scene here and the scene of a 

‘ ettacked by two hounds and a hunter on one of the Agbia pillars (A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, ‘Les Piliers d’ Agbia’, Mélanges 
Seomemage a la mémoire de Fr. Martroye (Paris 1940), pp. 111—21). 

™ The type is frequent for a horse at rest; he appears twice, for instance, on the El Alia mosaic in Sousse (/nv. Tun, 93) 

® found commonly on the ends of sarcophagi. 

" Qvoniam, op. cit., p. 114, says of it; ‘le mosaiste . . . a laiss¢ libre cours 4 son imagination, ne s‘inspirant sans doute de 
les réels que pour les deux avant-corps et le batiment central. L’ensemble de I’édifice “cadre” trop bien avec la forme du 

we et avec la scéne du départ, d laquelle il fournit une maniére de décor de theatre, pour ne pas avoir été inventé.’ For the 

ef buildings to individualize hunting scenes, see below, pp. 61—2. 

™ Ine. Tun. 362; P. Gauckler, ‘Le Domaine des Laberii ad Uthina’, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, p. 200, pl. XXII. See further below, 

112. and for the date see Appendix ITI. 

™ The horseman turning in the saddle and striking down at the beast with his spear is essentially the same as the figure on 

beft of the Hunt of Alexander in Palermo; cf. E. Gabrici, Mon. Ant. xxvii, 1921, cols. 193—7, pls. If], IV, 1. But the scene 

et besed directly on the Alexander Hunt; the other two figures shown here do not appear on the Palermo mosaic. 
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(as with the nude Meleager-figure); where there were no models, he was compelled to design for 
himself. The mosaic may be earlier than those previously discussed, and represent a stage when 
the use of the new material was still highly experimental. 

Meleager and the Calydonian boar also appear on one of two hunting scenes from the Villa 
del Nilo at Lepcis Magna, which present a similar mixture of elements.*? The first shows 
Meleager on foot and Atalanta on horseback attacking the boar with spear and bow respectively, 
while two smaller figures hurl stones. The second contains two mounted hunters, one of whom 
has just transfixed a lion with a spear, while the other flees, pursued by a lioness. These are 
classically heroic hunts, and are contained in traditional emblema-type panels, treated in a 
basically pictorial manner. Both are certainly derived from conventional models; but they are 
not direct, literal reproductions. Though Meleager is semi-nude, and Atalanta has a conven- 
tional flying cloak, the minor figures in the scene wear contemporary dress; and the costume of 
the two riders in the lion-hunt is a mixture of traditional and contemporary elements. 

Two tendencies may therefore be observed at work in the hunting mosaics of the third 
century. On the one hand are mosaics which contain a new range of subject-matter, derived 
from contemporary life instead of heroic prototypes, and frequently representing the pursuit 
of ordinary small animals, such as hares and foxes, in which the African hunter must have 
spent a large proportion of his time. These show a delight in the rendering of realistic activities 
for their own sake, in naturalistic detail and narrative incident. In order to produce a greater 
sense of action than could be included in the framework of a single incident, several different 
episodes are combined on one mosaic. This brings about the development of new techniques in 
the use of registering and in the use of objects for their formal, decorative qualities (to link or 
separate incidents), or for their ability to suggest setting rather than for pictorial effect; from 
these techniques a new concept of space arises. It is tempting to ascribe these developments to 
a single workshop, based in Carthage but sufficiently famous to be summoned to do work in 
the surrounding towns; this cannot, however, be proved.?*? On the other hand, mosaicists 
outside this fairly narrow circle seem to be accepting the new style under pressure, and to com- 
bine incongruously elements taken from it with motifs or compositional methods belonging to 
the traditional repertory. It seems evident that the main change of taste here was on the part 
of the patrons, who were requiring, from workmen still wedded to their traditional style and 
models, an exercise in the new realistic fashion which would reflect their own occupations and 
interests. 

In the later third century, the hunting scene increased in favour. Once suitable techniques 
had been worked out, a growing number of mosaics from all over the African provinces shows 
the subject’s popularity as a vehicle for the display of lively action and realistic detail. In the 
majority of instances these scenes are of a generic nature. Thus, in the frigidarium of the 
Maison des Protomés at Thuburbo Maius, around the central panel with a scene of vintaging 


42 §. Aurigemma, ‘Mosaici di Leptis Magna tra 'Uddi Lébda e il circo’, Afr. Jt. ii, 1928-9, pp. 250—9, figs. 5—8; id., 
Mosaici della Tripolitania, xviii, p. 47, pls. 76—9. A 2nd-century date for the villa is suggested by Aurigemma and by G. Guidi, 
‘La Villa del Nilo (Leptis Magna)’, Afr. Jt. v, 1933, p. 56, and the mosaics from the baths here, with the Allegory of the Nile 
and other scenes, should certainly not be placed after c. A.D. 200. However, the hunting panels are in a totally different style, 
much more linear and disjointed, and should probably be placed well on in the 3rd century or even in the 4th; see L. Poinssot, 
Rev. Tun. xliii-xliv, 1940, p. 227 n. 28, and M. F. Squarciapino, Leptis Magna (Basel 1966), p. 128. They are perhaps a later 
insertion into the geometric pattern of the corridor, which itself seems contemporary with the other mosaics of the house. 

23 The El Djem Hare Hunt has no parallels among the other mosaics of El Djem and the surrounding area, which makes 
attractive the hypothesis that it might be a special commission for which craftsmen were summoned from Carthage. (The 
other mosaics from the same house, notably the Triumph of Dionysus and the Muses (/nv. Tun. 67—8), are much more in the 
local style.) Such a suggestion is, however, entirely conjectural. 
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-Brotes runs a border frieze showing wild animals fighting and pursuing their prey.?* The theme 
was @ common one; Hellenistic and later works of the traditional type use it as a subject for 
emall scenes.25 On the Thuburbo Maius mosaic, however, the composition and treatment have 
been influenced by contemporary large-scale hunts. The frieze format is simply an adaptation 
eof the register technique; the hills behind are related to the ground-lines used in register- 
‘@eosaics: and the other landscape elements, the isolated clumps of plants, trees, and pools, 
serve to suggest a setting rather than to represent it pictorially. In this, allowing for the differ- 
emces in format, it is very close to the hunt from the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage (Pls. 
24—25).** This represents armed men hunting numerous wild beasts: the quarry mostly con- 
sts of lions, leopards, and tigers (at least eight different beasts in the surviving portion of the 
Pavement), though there is also a man lassoing an onager. Clearly we do not have here either 
Sececessive or simultaneous episodes from the same hunt; the theme is affected by the 
wenetiones of the amphitheatre, with their profusion of combats against various beasts, but the 
scene is set in the open country, a wooded, mountainous landscape, with caves in which a 
Somess and her cubs are lurking. This is no longer a realistic hunt, such as an ordinary African 
gentieman might practise on his estate; an element of fantasy has crept in. Moreover, the quarry 
ef the hunt now includes the tiger, which is not found in Africa.?’ The object here is no longer 
ralism and the realistic illustration of contemporary scenes; instead, the aim is to show the 
sximum of exciting action, the greatest number of animals and men. As a result, each scene 
* once again been reduced to its single most dramatic incident, and there is no real connec- 
tion between adjacent episodes; the unity of the pavement is decorative, not organic. 
Hunting scenes of this type may be regarded as characteristic of Carthage in the early years 
the fourth century; and the two hunting pavements at Piazza Armerina are surely products 
‘the same Carthaginian workshop that produced the Maison des Chevaux hunt, though they 
»w a rather later stage of its development.?* Both the hunt of the great corridor and the 
all Hunt present the same combination of naturalistic detail and of fantasy; the same use of 
landscape setting to integrate numerous unrelated episodes, each reduced to a central 
matic incident, but all shown as if part of a single whole; the same techniques for the use 
»f registers and ground-lines (Pls. 198—201). An even closer parallel to the two Piazza Armerina 
esaics is provided by a mosaic from the Dermech district of Carthage (Pls. 26—8).”? This 









™ 1. Poinssot and P. Quoniam, ‘Mosaiques des Bains des Protomés 4 Thuburbo Maius’, Karthago iv, 1953, p. 166, fig. 10. 
the mosaics from this building have been ascribed to the Tetrarchic period: ibid., p. 167. 
™ Examples of the 2nd-entury, traditional manner of treating such scenes are the two panels from the Maison de la 
session dionysiaque at El Djem: Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 62 f. pl. XVIII. 
™ Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 26—8, pls. XIII, XV, XVI, 1, 3. All the mosaics from the house (except the 
later mosaic from the friclinium) are dated by Salomonson c. 300—310. In several respects there are close parallels 
een the mosaics of this house and those of the Bains des Protomés at Thuburbo Matus; cf. ibid., p. 25. 
™ ©. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, 1: Sdugetiere (Leipzig 1909), pp. 61—2. The presence of the tiger in hunting scenes is a 
indication of the loss of interest in direct realism; and there is an interesting example of the conflation of realistic and 
tendencies in a mosaic from Carthage (Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 115, Inv. 2750) which shows simply a tiger-skin 
wed against a plain white ground, as if it were a trophy of the hunt. Yet the absence of tigers must self-evidently have 
= this impossible. ; 

™ Gentili, Le Villa Imperiale, 23, pp. 28—30, fig. 14, and 26, pp. 31—3, figs. 17—21. On the relationship of the Piazza 
“Seerina mosaics to those of Carthage and North Africa and on their date, see below, pp. 196—212. 

™ A Mahjoubi, ‘Découverte d’une nouvelle mosaique de chasse 4 Carthage’, CRAJ 1967, pp. 264—77. Two coins of 
‘nian were found beneath the foundations of the pavement, one of them in a good state of preservation which suggests 
bert circulation. These give a terminus post quem for the mosaic; if a Constantinian date is accepted for Piazza Armerina, 
Mermech mosaic, which is certainly stylistically slightly earlier, should be placed in the early years of the 4th century. 
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occupies the greater portion of a large rectangular room, with an apsidal end paved with an 
ornamental pattern. Over the main field are distributed a large number of scenes of hunting; a 
leopard leaping on its prey; a lion seizing a horse, from whose back an armed man falls; a man 
spearing a leopard; a man with his dogs pursuing a fox; an elephant struggling in the coils of a 
python; two men carrying home the carcase of a boar; a man spearing a boar; a lioness 
approaching a trap in front of which a man has released a kid as bait, while two hunters crouch 
in ambush and a lion skulks in a cave behind; and various other, more fragmentary scenes. The 
centre of the mosaic is occupied by a ship on the sea, up whose gangplank a hunter rides 
furiously, while his companions wait to cast off. Several of the scenes of this pavement recur 
with only minor variations on one of the two mosaics at Piazza Armerina: the men carrying 
the boar’s carcase on both; on the Great Hunt, the trap with the kid displayed as bait (though 
on the Piazza Armerina mosaic it is dead) and the rider dashing for safety up the gangplank of 
the ship waiting to cast off.*° 

Apart from the repetition of scenes and motifs, there are also very close similarities in style 
and method of composition. There are the same small, compact groups, each scene reduced to 
the essential actors, closely packed together to cover the whole surface with a succession of 
dramatic incidents; the same use of thick strips of graduated, undulating ground-line which act 
both as registers separating the different scenes and as pieces of landscape forming caves and 
hillsides, from which trees and plants grow. At Piazza Armerina the ground-lines are slightly 
more rigid and marked off more precisely from the white ground than on the Carthage mosaic. 
Above all, the mannerin which at Carthage the ship and the sea it floats on are inserted without 
formal demarcation into the middle of the scenes which take place on dry land recalls the ships 
being loaded with animals on the Piazza Armerina Great Hunt. On the Great Hunt and the 
Dermech mosaic, as on the mosaic from the Maison des Chevaux, the hunt is treated as a 
subject of exotic fantasy. Incidents from the hunt of ferocious beasts, especially the great cats, 
now predominate over the small animals of the African countryside; and heroic single-handed 
combats of man against beast, on which the influence of scenes from the venationes of the 
amphitheatre is clearly perceptible, tend to replace the more realistic pursuits with dogs and 
nets. Even the really exotic subject finds a place: on the Dermech mosaic, the struggle between 
the elephant and the python; at Piazza Armerina, the unsuccessful attempt to trap the griffin. 
On the Great Hunt, the central subject to which all the various episodes are subordinate is the 
capture and transportation of animals for the amphitheatre, and this justifies the exotic and 
variegated nature of the quarry and the setting. On the Small Hunt, on the other hand, the 
representation of the hunt as a typical aristocratic pursuit survives; the episodes are mostly 
realistic, the victims generally ordinary small animals, The centre of the mosaic is occupied by 
a scene of a picnic, with the richly dressed hunters reclining in a semi-circle beneath a canopy 
hanging from the surrounding trees, while servants prepare their dinner; and above this scene 
the hunters are shown sacrificing to Diana at the conclusion of the hunt. Although the incidents 
which surround the central scenes are episodic and unrelated, they add up to a general impres- 


3° The scene of the rider dashing up onto the ship can be seen in fuller form at Piazza Armerina, where the hunter clutches 
a tiger cub under his arm and is pursued by the tigress, who is distracted by her own reflection in a mirror, which she takes for 
a cub. The subject was traditional, and appears on a painting of the Tomb of the Nasonii at Rome (G. P. Bellori, P. S. Bartoli, 
M. A. de la Chausse, Picturae Antiquae Cryptarum Romanarum et Sepulcri Nasonum (Rome 1791), pl. XV; Reinach, RPGR, 
p. 298, 3) and also on the Worcester Hunt at Antioch (Levi, AMP, pp. 364—5, pl. CLXXII, b), though without the ship. Cf. 
J. M. C. Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art (London 1973), pp. 72 f. On the Dermech mosaic the pursuing animal is 
missing, and the young animal that the hunter carries is almost entirely destroyed, but does not appear to have been a tiger: 
Mahjoubi thinks it was a baby elephant. 
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son of realistic hunting scenes, expressed through a few simple formulae. Both the Piazza 
Armerina mosaics, therefore, retain a degree of programmatic unity. On the two Carthage 
mosaics, however, the episodes are juxtaposed with no attempt to subordinate them to a pre- 
dominant theme; figures from the everyday type of hunt, the hounds chasing a fox, the 
ettendants carrying the boar’s carcase, occur side by side with the wildest and most ferocious 
edventure of the professional animal-collectors. The mosaic from Dermech in particular gives 
the impression of an artist working with a store of motifs relating to hunting which he uses 
without concern for any but the most general unity of theme. 

A similar approach is found on the Hunt Mosaic of Hippo Regius which must be approxi- 
mately contemporary (Pl. 29).3! Here, however, there is a single central episode: the capture of 
lve animals for the amphitheatre. Three leopards, a lion, and a lioness are driven by beaters 
towards a waiting cage between a row of spread nets and a semicircle of armed men holding 
terches: behind the cage the cows and sheep used as bait are displayed in an enclosure. The 
ection is convincing, and presents the greatest possible activity in a single episode. The mosaicist 
bees filled up the corners with subsidiary incidents; at the right, above a row of empty cages 
standing waiting, a hunter lassoes an onager; below is the hunters’ picnic after the hunt, with a 
pot cooking on the fire, a slave serving drink, and a tent. On the left, hunters are pursuing pairs 
ef ostriches and of antelopes (another pair of these flee along the top of the pavement), and a 
eave is laden on to a cart. The various incidents presented simultaneously on the Hippo mosaic 
ere in fact either successive or independent; but the artist has skilfully combined them into a 
wnified whole with a central focus. The tendency towards the breaking down of the scenes into 
_ series of self-contained motifs, which was becoming apparent on the two Carthage mosaics, is 
wvoided here; yet the artist was working with much the same material, for the man lassoing the 
‘ager is very similar to the same figure on the Maison des Chevaux hunt. The landscape too, 
though composed for the most part of strips of ground and separate trees, rocks, and plants, is 
sot allowed to break up into isolated motifs or to stiffen into rigid registers, but creates a 
seeccessful impression of a panoramic view of a single area (despite certain illogicalities in the 
eetual spatial relationships, most noticeable in the treatment of the small enclosures containing 
the bait). 

The group of mosaics just considered shows the change which has taken place since the first 
belf of the third century. Beside the realistic, everyday hunting scenes, and generally pre- 
dominating over these, appear scenes from the sort of hunt in which few African magnates can 
actually participated (at any rate very often). But if the scenes as a whole are not realistic, 
the details remain so. The heroic hunts of legend have almost entirely disappeared; the 
@haracters wear contemporary dress, though sometimes of a magnificence which seems inappro- 
eriate for the hunting field (the venationes with their tawdry finery may have contributed 
re); the details of the picnic after the hunt, the sacrifice to Diana, the setting-out of nets and 
©eees, are rendered with loving attention. These hunts have nothing whatever to do with the 
traditional subjects of legend; their exotic aspects reflect instead a new mythology. But the 
tiplication of subjects and the reduction of each incident to one central episode result in 
creation or the adoption of a new set of formulae. Many motifs recur several times even 
this small group of mosaics; and that this is not due simply to common workshop 
Yraditions is shown by the occurrence of some of these also outside this group, and even in 
her media. The most characteristic example is the group of the two hunters carrying the 















Inv. Alg. 45; F. G. de Pachtére, ‘Les Nouvelles Fouilles d’Hippone’, MEFR xxxi, 1911, pp. 333-9, pls. XIX—XX. For 
+ date disputed as are those of the mosaics from this house, but probably early 4th century, see Appendix II. 
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boar’s carcase on a pole, with the dog beneath raising his head to sniff at it. This has already 
been met on the Carthage Boar Hunt, occurs on both the Dermech hunt (PI. 27) and the Small 
Hunt at Piazza Armerina (and, without the dog, on the Great Hunt), and is also found on a 
large number of sarcophagi. Also from the sarcophagus repertory is the scene of deer hunted 
into a net on the Small Hunt.*? 

On all the mosaics so far discussed an attempt has been made to create a new whole out of 
the more-or-less standardized motifs in the mosaicists’ repertory, to produce with each pave- 
ment a new composition. But an indifferent or unadventurous mosaicist had no need to com- 
pose de novo anything but the main outlines of his design; once the hunting motifs had become 
standard stock-in-trade they could simply be combined at will. The great increase in the demand 
for hunting scenes since the early third century had led to a much wider diffusion of these 
motifs in the basic repertory of the average atelier; but it also led in many cases to a loss of the 
distinctive features of the earlier mosaics. Several mediocre works which are probably of the 
mid-fourth century illustrate this use of hunting motifs in isolation or thrown together more or 
less at random: they come now from all quarters of the African provinces. Small panels, revert- 
ing almost to the manner of the single-scene emblema, contain a mounted hunter and a wounded 
lion at Carthage, a hunter on foot spearing a lion, with a dog rushing in to help, at Ténés.?° 
From Orléansville (El Asnam), a similar panel contains two scenes, one above the other without 
division: above, two hunters on foot and a dog confront a boar emerging from a clump of 
rushes: below, a horseman faces a leopard springing in front of a group of trees (PI. 30).°* There 
is hardly any attempt to unite the two scenes; a vague suggestion of spatial relationship is 
perhaps conveyed by the manner in which the trees behind the leopard hide the feet of the 
boar, but there is certainly no impression of a consistent landscape. Moreover, the spear which 
projects vertically from the flank of the leopard can hardly have been thrown by the hunter 
who faces it: there is a new illogicality in spatial relations even between figures within a group. 
At Cherchel, a long narrow panel contains three figures, placed one above the other: a hunter 
on horseback, a stag, and a lion (Pl. 31).°° The two animals are already wounded by spears 
sticking from their flanks; the hunter still holds a spear. Thus instead of the scene of action, we 
have now three unrelated figures, the hunter riding symbolically above his victims, not engaged 
in fighting them. The inevitable conclusion is that the artist has simply selected from his reper- 
tory three figures which happened to suit the shape of the pavement. Space is not indicated at 
all; the only landscape element is a tree squashed between the stag and the border, and stylized 
almost out of recognition.*® | 

A mosaic from Constantine, much bigger than the others just discussed, and therefore less 
affected by limitations of space, shows the natural conclusion of this process of disintegration 
(Pl. 34).37 On the surviving fragment, the figures are arranged in two approximate registers 


32 The men carrying the carcase of the boar on a pole formed a standard formula, which was used frequently for the short 
sides of sarcophagi with hunting scenes. 

33 Carthage: no. 6 in the Musée National de Carthage, apparently unpublished. Ténés: Inv. Alg. 443; J. Carcopino, BAC 
1918, pp. 230 f., pl. XXX. Carcopino suggests a date in the late 3rd century; but in fact it should certainly be placed well on 
in the 4th, as is clear from the figure-style with its broad stripes of flat colours. The crudity of the drawing makes any greater 
precision impossible. 

4 Iny. Alg. 450 and plate. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 237 n. 241, suggests a date in the mid-4th century or not much later, 

35 From the Maison des Graces: Jnv. Alg. 422; Lavin, op. cit., p. 237, fig. 89. Middle or later 4th century (see Lavin, loc. 
cit., n. 242); there is considerable use of outline for the details. 

36 Co distorted is it that it could be described by de Pachtére as ‘une chimére, symbole de mort’ (Jnv. Alg. 422). 

37 J. Alquier, BAC 1928—9, pp. 96—9, pl. I. Lavin ascribes it to the latter part (probably) of the 4th century (op. cit., 
p. 236 n. 236). 
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without a ground-line; above are a lion and the antelope it has brought down, a horse tied to a 
tree, and a figure behind; below, another tree, a house, a hound, a man carrying nets, and one 
men carrying a boar’s carcase on a pole (his companion is lost); another portion contained a 
fragmentary horseman and another house, Each figure is silhouetted against the plain white 
ground; there is no relation between one and the next. There are great divergences of scale; 
the tiny house is a pictographic symbol rather than a realistic illustration of the goal of the 
returning hunters; the trees and plants act more as punctuation marks than as allusions to a 
pictorial setting. The artist has been content to combine the separate motifs in his repertory 
secording to certain decorative principles; organic unity has not entered his considerations. 
With this may be compared a mosaic from the Maison de la Chasse at Utica; here the artist has 
acknowledged his inability to combine his motifs in a single composition, and has placed the 
scenes in separate compartments ina grid framed by a laurel wreath (Pls. K, 32—3).°* The scenes 
ere. successively: a villa; two fowlers placing limed twigs in a tree; two hunters chasing gazelles 
mto a net; two hunters returning from a hare hunt, one carrying a net and leading a hound, the 
other holding up a hare by its hind legs; the dominus hunting on horseback (?—this scene is 
bedly damaged); a horseman led by an attendant, perhaps the return of the dominus from the 
bent (also damaged); and two returning hunters carrying a large net between them and leading 
= hound. Many of these scenes use motifs which have been met elsewhere in more ambitious 
Sempositions, but here all pretence of unity has been abandoned. 

The traditions of the Carthaginian workshops of the late third and early fourth centuries are, 
owever, carried on more worthily by other mosaics of the late fourth or early fifth. The most 
mpressive hunting scene from this period is undoubtedly the mosaic of the Offering of the 
(Crane from the Khéreddine suburb of Carthage (Pls. 35—7).*° It is a large pavement, divided 
‘to five registers separated by undulating ground-lines. In the centre is the facade of a temple 
® Apollo and Diana, whose statues stand within it; at their feet lies the body of a crane 
tered in sacrifice. In front of the temple are the steps, courtyard, and altar, represented in a 
sert of bird’s-eye view as a series of concentric squares beneath the facade. On either side of 
temple stand the hunters, six in all, leaning on their spears; they are posed hieratically and 
Trontally, with a row of cypress trees behind them giving added solemnity. Beneath are four 
=s divided vertically by the courtyard of the temple, all very fragmentary. To the left, 
shove, a horseman pursues a fleeing stag, with a hare crouching beneath; and below, a beater 
wheses a lion towards a cage in front of which a goat is tethered, while a second man crouches 











™ G. Ville, ‘La Maison et la mosaique de la chasse 4 Utique’, Karthago xi, 1961—2, pp. 50—76, fig. 25, pls. I-VI; ascribed 
to some indeterminate point in the 4th century. Comparison with the mosaics just discussed suggests the middle of that 
or later, which agrees with the terminus post quem provided by a coin of Constantius II found beneath the mosaic of 
her side of the peristyle (Alexander, Utique 1, 86, pp. 75—8, pls. XXXVI—XXXVII, LXIV; see above, p. 31). 

™ Inv. Tun. 607 and plate. Lavin, op. cit., p. 239, ascribes it to the very end of the 4th or first quarter of the 5th century, 
pally on the basis of a comparison of the border found here (and also on the mosaic of Dominus [Julius and the mosaics 
= the frifolium at Tabarka) with that on a tomb mosaic from the basilica of Cresconius at Djemila, probably to be dated, 
the grounds of its inscription, to 410—20 (Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), p. 70; but cf. P.-A. Février, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, 
®8 f., for the possibility of a date as late as the 6th century). It has been questioned whether a mosaic with as strong a 
® content as the Offering of the Crane (certainly much stronger than that of the conventional mythological scenes still in 
could have been laid much after the final triumph of Christianity. But if it is thought more likely that it would have been 
) before the constitutions of 391 and 392 which forbade the offering of sacrifice or the worship of images, it is also not 
that it might have been intended to act as a substitute for the actual performance of such activities shortly after 
y were forbidden. In any case, the new outburst of religious feeling illustrated by the mosaic is typical of the pagan revival 
Me end of the 4th century; it agrees with stylistic considerations (such as the completely flat figures whose interior details 
®) marked by strong outlines which also enclose the exterior silhouette) in making impossible any date earlier than the 
decades of the 4th century. 
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on top ready to drop the door of the cage. To the right, above, a hunter pursues a boar; below, 
another hunter pursues a beast now destroyed. The scenes on the two top registers form con- 
tinuous friezes across the whole width of the pavement: in the lower, a tiger is tearing its prey 
while a mounted hunter strikes at it with his spear, and a leopard leaps at the horse from 
behind; while to the right another rider aims an arrow at a crouching tiger: the rest is 
destroyed. The upper frieze is occupied by the scene of the departure for the hunt: two 
mounted hunters, a laden mule driven by a servant, and a beater with a club set out from a 
house on the extreme left. Formally these scenes form continuous friezes, but in fact each is 
divided in the centre; the lower has a tree separating the scene of hunting with the spear from 
that with the bow, and the figures face in opposite directions; the upper has a gap between the 
aristocratic hunters (one of whom turns back to face towards the centre), and the servants and 
mule. As on the earlier Carthaginian mosaics, each scene is a self-contained unit, but they are 
subjected to a high degree of formal arrangement, with the centrifugal and centripetal elements 
carefully balanced. Many of the motifs themselves also recall the earlier pavements, though 
none is a direct repetition; in particular, the lion lured into the cage recalls the treatment of 
the same subject on the mosaic from Dermech and the Great Hunt at Piazza Armerina. But if 
the Khéreddine mosaic is composed for the most part of motifs belonging to the same 
repertory as the earlier hunting scenes, it expresses a completely different spirit. The hunting 
scenes themselves are all subordinated to the central subject, the offering to Apollo and Diana. 
The temple and its forecourt dwarf the surrounding scenes; the central register, unlike the 
others, is planned as a unit, with every feature designed to produce a specific effect. The trees, 
which in the register above are simply punctuation, here are used deliberately to enhance the 
solemn aspect of the rows of hunters. The end which this mosaic is designed to serve is no 
longer that of a lively record of adventurous activity; there is a religious purpose to which the 
rest is subservient. The awe evoked by the over-lifesize statues of Apollo and Diana, the 
reverent attitude of the worshippers, the hieratic effect of the whole composition leave little 
doubt that the image is intended to evoke a real sacrifice and to produce the same effects. In 
essentially the same way, the actual and continuing celebration of the Eucharist is implied by 
the representation of the sacrifices of Abel, Melchizedek, and Abraham on the walls of San 
Vitale at Ravenna a little over a century later; parallels closer in date may be drawn with the 
Missorium of Theodosius or the reliefs on the base of the obelisk of Theodosius, where the 
emperor sits or stands frontally, flanked by his co-rulers and his court, just as the figures of the 
gods are flanked by their worshippers here.*° The Khéreddine mosaic is a remarkable monu- 
ment of the pagan revival; there are few other instances of a mosaic pavement being used so 
impressively to serve a religious purpose. That this use was due to the direct instructions of the 
patron cannot be questioned; at this date above all, no artist could have executed a pagan subject 
with so strong a religious content unless acting on specific orders.*! The pavement constitutes 
an invocation and an offering to the gods of hunting; and the subsidiary scenes, in themselves 
conventional, represent the field in which the gods’ protection was required. 

The Khéreddine pavement is unique; apart from it a few mosaics continue existing trends 


“© W. F. Volbach, Frithchristliche Kunst (Munich 1958), pp. 55—6, pl. 53 (the missorium of Theodosius); p. 56, pls. 54—5 
(the obelisk reliefs). 

*! A scene of sacrifice might well have been included as a traditional motif in a collection of hunting subjects, and its use 
need have implied no more than the acquiescence of the patron. But in such a case the scene would have been reduced toa 
few figures and would not have formed the centre and focus of the pavement; contrast the scene of the sacrifice on the Small 
Hunt at Piazza Armerina, where it forms one incident among many, and is subsidiary to the central picnic scene. 
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into the late fourth and the fifth century. On a mosaic from the Maison de la Cachette de 
Statues at Carthage, probably of the very end of the fourth century, mounted Amazons are 
fighting leopards; the figures are arranged in two superimposed friezes as in the realistic hunting 
scenes, but the effect is entirely flat, the spatial setting quite eliminated, the figures mere 
stereotypes.*? At Cherchel a mosaic shows lions and leopards tearing their prey: a wild ass, a 
bull, a horse, and a stag; the figures here too are arranged in two superimposed friezes (Pls. 
38~—9).* The work is of a better quality than the mosaic from the Maison de la Cachette de 
Statues, and the drawing is lively, indeed bloodthirstily so; but the composition is as flat and 
the grouping as rigid. The tendency to the fragmentation of subjects is illustrated in its final 
development by a mosaic from the Byrsa in Carthage, in which the subjects are placed in the 
compartments (alternately circles and cirvilinear octagons) formed by interlacing ribbons.** The 
two top rows of compartments are given to other subjects; the rest of the pavement is filled 
with a series of hunters and animals, sometimes with a whole scene contained in one compart- 
ment, sometimes with the different actors of a group distributed over neighbouring compart- 
ments. To the designer of this mosaic at least, hunting scenes had lost all narrative interest, and 
constituted simply a series of decorative motifs. 

The realistic hunting scene was not, however, completely dead; even at this date, a few pave- 
ments from Carthage show scenes of hunting as the typical aristocratic activity, with narrative 
©emposition and attention to realistic detail. A mosaic from Bordj-Djedid, which may belong 
to the Vandal period, has the familiar theme of mounted hunters riding among trees and plants 
‘ 2 composition arranged in registers; the quarry consists of ordinary small animals of the 
African countryside, antelopes, a stag, hares; the building from which the hunters have set out 
‘& shown in one corner; and the hunters wear Germanic costume (Pls. 40—1).*° The execution 
highly conventional, but the subject is still intended to be realistic. A fragment of another 
@eosaic from Carthage has a more original subject; a net is stretched between two trees along 
bottom, and behind it a rider and his dogs are pursuing hares, while a falcon swoops down 
another (Pls. 42—3).*° The hunter here too wears contemporary dress, a loose tunic and 
meusers. Evidently considerable individuality could survive among the Carthaginian workshops, 
en if it is not much in evidence on many of their extant products. 

The disintegration of the tradition can be seen on two mosaics from a house at Carthage, 
*ich is certainly Christian and probably of the Byzantine period.*’ One large panel contains a 
’r with his dogs spearing a boar between two enormous trees, while on either side animals 
4 birds are placed in registers, some of them upside down. At the top is what seems to be a 
sy hut. with the head of a figure inside. On the other mosaic, a panel in an ornamental design, 
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™ Inv Tun. 672. For the date, cf. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 238 n. 243 (and fig. 90). The hunters, who wield double- 
exes, are undoubtedly Amazons; for hunting Amazons compare the mosaics from Apamea, Duliére, La Mosatque des 
meteeer (Fouilles d'Apamée de Syrie. Miscellanea |, Brussels 1968), and Antioch (Levi, AMP, pp. 282—3, pl. LXIV, b). 

™ Pert of the large ensemble from the Tennis Court, mentioned by S. A. Baghli and P.-A. Février, Bull. Arch. Alg. iii, 
pe. 5. fie. 5. It can hardly be earlier than the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century. 
ter. Tun. 598: drawing given in A. Rousseau, Rev. Arch. vii, 1850, p. 260, pl. 143. All but a few fragments in the 
ee are now destroyed. Sth or 6th century. 

' ter. Tun. 763, 886, 887; Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, No. 57, pp. 144—8, figs. 161—5. For the date, see Lavin, DOP 17, 
> © 241 n. 257, who thinks it belongs to the Vandal period; and C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris 1955), 
e. 4. who considers it Byzantine. 

' Yecoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 118, Inv. 3576, fig. 128. 

" From the Maison du Monastére, Bordj-Djedid: Inv. Tun. 770—1; P. Gauckler, Nouv. Arch. xv, 4, 1907, pp. 440—3, 
‘), 2, XXVIL. Gauckler places these mosaics in the 6th—7th centuries (CRA/J 1904, p. 697); they are certainly among 
: figured mosaics from Carthage. 
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the greater part is occupied by a large building; at one side, a hunter on horseback aims his 
spear at a couple of deer beneath, and a few trees suggest a landscape. Both design and execu- 
tion are of very low quality; the figures are scattered over the ground without care for com- 
position or for scale. The concept of spatial relationships is entirely dead, but there is no 
attempt at a decorative arrangement of the figures instead; and on the first pavement, the two 
huge trees which stretch from top to bottom of the panel partially blot out the central group. 
Moreover, the workmanship of the individual figures is so bad that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish many of the details. The design of both panels goes back to earlier models; but the 
artist was no longer competent to handle the material he had inherited. 

The development of the hunting scene on mosaics over the course of two centuries suggests 
certain trends in the choice of subjects and in the relationship of patron and of mosaicist. The 
early mosaics show, springing up suddenly almost out of nothing, a demand for scenes which 
should be realistic representations of contemporary activities such as the patron himself and 
his associates might engage in. Most of these hunting scenes seem to constitute a generalized 
illustration of the role of the hunt as a typical aristocratic occupation rather than any more 
precise allusion to their owners’ prowess in the field (though this may sometimes be implicit); 
they recall the hunting prints which formed appropriate decorations for the studies of many 
nineteenth-century English gentlemen. Subsequently, a new theme appears beside the realistic 
hunts, and eventually predominates over them, though never to their entire exclusion; the 
subject of the heroic, exciting hunts of the more ferocious beasts, and of the adventurous 
exploits of collectors of beasts for the amphitheatre. The details of such scenes are still intended 
to create aneffect of lifelike realism, but they are no longer taken from the everyday surround- 
ings of the patron. At the same time, the constantly growing demand for such scenes led to 
their much wider diffusion; in the repertory of the average mosaic atelier was now established 
a range of fairly simple patterns for the rendering of groups and figures, both of the narrowly 
realistic type and of the more fanciful and exotic scenes. Composition in the main consisted of 
selecting from and combining these motifs; and the control exercised by the patron over the 
content of his mosaic might well be limited to a plain request for ‘a hunting scene’, the rest 
being left to the artists’ discretion. 

There were, however, other ways in which the patrons might directly dictate the content of 
their mosaics. The fashion of identifying by name figures represented on a mosaic became 
popular during the third century in other fields of genre; a patron might like to have immortal- 
ized in this way his pet animals, his favourite slaves, or the horses which had won him honour 
in the circus. It was a fashion that was naturally suited to hunting scenes of the realistic variety; 
and it was a short step from the representation of the typical activity in which the owner of 
the mosaic might engage to the identification of the horses or hounds appearing in such scenes 
as his own, or of the figures as himself and his family. The fashion does not appear on the 
earliest examples of the realistic hunting scenes; but there are names on the multiple-scene 
mosaic from Althiburus. Twenty names survive here, whole or in part; some identify dogs, but 
most of them probably horses. Names appear also on two very similar small mosaics of the end 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century. From Thuburbo Maius comes a rectangular 
panel divided by a ground-line into two registers; on the upper a horseman, an attendant hold- 
ing a leash and a large hound are pursuing a prey now lost; on the lower are a rider and a 
hound, shown at the moment of seizing a hare.*® A threshold panel from the Maison des 

“8 From the Maison du Char de Vénus; L. Poinssot, ‘Plusieurs inscriptions de Thuburbo Maius’, Rev. Tun, xliii—_xliv, 1940, 


pp. 218—27, pl. I. Dated, ibid., p. 226, to the end of a 3rd-century series which starts with the Carthage Boar Hunt; probably 
c. 300. 
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Laberii at Oudna has a similar scene: two riders and an attendant with a leash and two hounds 
which pursue, one a hare, the other a fox (Pl. 44).4? There are no registers in this: the lower 
figures stand on a ground-line along the bottom of the panel, the others are distributed in 
space against a plain ground higher up. The subject belongs evidently to the realistic category, 
though the execution on both pavements is stereotyped: the huge hounds (out of all pro- 
portion to the horses and their riders), the small scale of the attendants, the few plants scattered 
et random over the surface, all indicate that the figures are taken from stock. But several of 
them are identified by inscription: on the Oudna panel the two hounds are named as 
EDERATVS and MVSTELA; at Thuburbo Maius the surviving hound has the inscription 
SAGITTA PERNICIES LEPORVM, while above the two horsemen are the names NARCISSVS 
end | LASXIVNIOR—probably those of the horses. All these names seem to be intended to 
wentify the figures as the patron’s own hounds and horses; yet the possibility cannot be ruled 
out that in some cases the names are chosen simply as typical, with no reference to real figures, 
im order to create a greater impression of realism. 

On another mosaic on which the hounds are named, however, the effect is different. Ona 
mosaic from Bir-el-Ksour, a dog named VNICVS is seizing a hare, encouraged by a horseman 
behind and an attendant with a leash, while above, a horseman and a dog named AQVILA are 
pursuing a fox; in the centre is the figure of Diana.*° The treatment is unnaturalistic; there are 
mo registers or ground-lines, the figures are distributed freely over the surface; there are very 
few setting elements; and the dog Aquila especially is out of all proportion to the other figures. 
The presence of Diana removes the mosaic still further from the realm of realistic representa- 
tions. Her image, surrounded by scenes of the hunt, seems to evoke the assistance of the 
goddess at future hunts undertaken by the owner; the named dogs in particular are placed 
ender her protection. The mosaic is surrounded by a wide border showing Seasonal plants 
growing from the angles into kantharoi on the axes, and Seasonal Erotes between them at the 
®emers. The normal function of Seasonal motifs on mosaics of the fourth century is to suggest 
* fairly imprecise idea of fruitfulness and prosperity.*' It is very rare for them to be associated 
‘with hunting scenes; here they perhaps serve to strengthen the power of the image of Diana.*? 
The fashion for ascribing names to figures seems to have declined in the course of the fourth 
eentury.°’ But another method of associating the hunting scene directly with the owner became 
popular, and that was to place it in a setting which represented his estate. Earlier, on the Rural 
‘Seenes from Oudna, hunting had been shown among the activities of an estate, and at Henchir 


” Inv. Tun. 375; P. Gauckler, ‘Le Domaine des Laberii 4 Uthina’, Mon, Piot iii, 1896, p. 208, pl. XXIII. It is generally 

| wereed to belong to a later phase of the house’s decoration than the mosaic of the Rural Scenes (above, p. 51), and should 

“Qeebebly be placed c. 300; see Appendix III, p. 241. 

™ A. Merlin, BAC 1946-9, pp. 98—101; Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 238, fig. 91. (The place of origin of this mosaic is also 

@alled Henchir M’Rira.) 

™ See below, pp. 158—61. 

™ The much later mosaic from Byrsa (Jnv. Tun. 598; above, p. 59) contains figures which are probably the Seasons, as 

© es circus charioteers, hunting scenes, and a figure identified as the personification of Carthage; there may be a related 

Weeeery conceived as lying behind them all. Earlier, a much vaguer association is found on the mosaic of Diana the Huntress 

é El Diem (Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 130, Inv. 2751, fig. 139), in which a central medallion portraying Diana is sur- 

Sed by four large medallions containing hounds pursuing various quarries, and four small containing birds and Seasonal 

ents. The association of the two themes is rare elsewhere. 

™ Apart from the lost mosaics from Oued-Athménia, discussed below, the only surviving example on a hunting scene is 

- panel from Ténés, on which the name PETRA is written beside the hunter—and he should perhaps be considered as a 
tor of the amphitheatre rather than a hunter (above, p. 56). 
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Toungar the departure for the hunt had been placed in front of a splendid villa, though, as was 
seen, there is no reason to think that it is strictly realistic (Pl. 23). But on the fourth-century 
mosaics hunting scenes are regularly associated with representations of an estate, and the 
house from which the hunters depart becomes one of the standard features of such scenes. It 
is found, for instance, on the mosaic of the Offering of the Crane, on that from the Maison de 
la Chasse at Utica, and on the so-called ‘Vandal’ Hunt from Bordj-Djedid, Carthage (Pls. 35, 
40).*4 This is the period at which the upper classes are increasingly moving out of the towns 
and settling on their estates; and the buildings shown on such mosaics are a new type of house, 
the fortified farm or manor, quite different from the conventional villa of Henchir Toungar or 
the small farm-buildings of the Oudna Rural Scenes.** 

But the association of hunting and the activities of a particular great estate might be made 
much clearer. On the mosaic of Dominus [ulius from Carthage, in which the great villa in the 
centre dominates the activities that surround it, the hunters and hounds setting out for the 
hunt are placed next to the villa (Pl. 109).°° Similarly, on one of the mosaics from the 
Byzantine building in Carthage, it is the great house that is the central feature, with the hunter 
approaching from one side.*’ The most remarkable representations of this sort must have been 
the lost mosaics from the so-called Baths of Pompeianus at Oued-Athménia, which are now 
known only from unreliable drawings.** Although too much faith cannot be placed in the 
details of the drawings, it is clear that almost all the pavements of the baths were intended to 
represent an estate, with its buildings, gardens, parks, and racing stables. On one, there were 
hunting scenes, with named hunters pursuing gazelles and antelopes in a landscape, and a great 
building filling all the upper part; another showed hounds chasing gazelles into a net, as part of 
the scene of the park. Hunting here occupies a principal place among the diversions of the 
owner in the setting of the splendid domain. 

As well as the estate, its owner himself might also be represented. No doubt on some of the 
earlier realistic hunting scenes, the characters might be intended as the owner and his family; 
but now he is sometimes given special prominence. He appears thus on the upper part of a 
mosaic from the so-called Maison de Bacchus at Djemila, the lower half of which shows amphi- 
theatre scenes (Pl. 45).5° At the top, a rider appears in front of a splendid and complicated 
building, surrounded by alioness, a boar pierced by a broken spear, a stag, an attendant holding 
a dead hare and a net, and a dog; a few trees indicate a landscape. The rider is clearly the 
dominus, represented in front of his magnificent villa, whose features the artist seems to have 

** A small house also appears on the Hunt from Constantine, above, p. 57. 

55 See below, p. 118. 

56 A. Merlin, ‘La Mosaique de Seigneur Julius a Carthage’, BAC 1921, pp. 95—114, pl. XII; below, p. 119f. 

57 Inv, Tun. 771; above, p. 59. 

58 Inv. Alg. 260—74; original publication, A. Poulle, Rec. Const. xix, 1878, pp. 446 f. Illustrated also in C. Tissot, 
Géographie comparée de la province romaine d'Afrique, | (Paris 1884), p. 495, pls. I-IV; and in P. Gauckler, ‘Musivum opus’, 
in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, III, p. 2108, fig. 5246. An account of the remains still surviving and a 
discussion of Poulle’s description and drawings are given by J. and P. Alquier, ‘Les Thermes romains du Val d'Or pres: l’Oued- 
Athménia’, Rec. Const. lvii, 1926, pp. 83—118, and lix, 1928—9, pp. 289-318; they cast doubt on the details of the drawings 
and of the readings of the inscriptions given by Poulle, but the main outlines of the account should be reasonably correct. As 
far as one can judge from the drawings, the mosaics should belong to the later 4th or even the early 5th century; precision is 
obviously impossible (cf. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 240 n. 254). For the other subjects, see below, pp. 94—5 and p. 123. 

*? Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), p. 74; Lassus, Ant. Afr. v, 1971, pp. 200—7, fig. 6. Dated by Allais not before the 4th 
century; Lavin, op. cit., p. 237, points out the analogies between the surrounding patterns and the ‘rainbow’-designs used in 
the Kaoussie Church at Antioch dated 387 (Levi, AMP, pp. 283—5), and ascribes the Djemila pavement to about that date. 
P.-A. Février, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, pp. 86 f., has argued for a considerably later date, possibly even as late as the 6th century. It 


is at any rate not earlier than the end of the 4th, but the chronology of the latest of the African mosaics is highly uncertain; 
Lassus provisionally accepts the turn of the 4th to Sth century (p. 207). 
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teed to reproduce realistically; all around him are the victims of his prowess.®° He raises his 
Meht hand with open palm, the gesture of the victorious general or triumphant hunter.*! The 
we gesture is made by the hunter on the mosaic from the Maison des Graces at Cherchel, 
~© also rides above the stricken bodies of his victims, and by the riders on two of the late 
esaics from Carthage, the ‘Vandal’ Hunt from Bordj-Djedid and the Falconing Scene (Pls. 31, 
), 42). The gesture is, of course, a formal stereotype; indeed, the riders on all four of these 
wSaics seem to be taken from a single model, despite the differences in the details of costume: 
w) have the same cloak fluttering behind them, the same horse prancing with its front legs 
ssed in the air. But the gesture itself distinguishes them from the hunters in the earlier 
feelistic hunting scenes, who are normally intent on the job in hand.® In these later scenes the 
hunter is glorified by being portrayed at the moment of victory; this is emphasized still more 
when he appears surrounded by the bodies of his victims. 

Scenes of the victorious hunter are common in other parts of the Roman world, and often 
eve a religious or symbolic significance; hunting is regarded as the field in which a man’s 
wrtus was tested, or as an allegory of man’s fight against strong and hostile forces.®* But there 
@re few signs of such an interpretation being applied to the hunting scenes on the African 
‘mosaics. Divine or allegorical figures at the centre of such scenes are very rare: the only 
®xamples are the Bir-el-Ksour mosaic, and the quite exceptional Offering of the Crane. There is 
@mly one case where the scene may be intended to have a magical potency, and this is one of 
Me very late hunts from the Byzantine house at Carthage. Here the hunting scene was placed 
t@emediately in front of a door across whose threshold ran the inscription Bide (or In/ bide?) 
wive e/t/ bide [ut] possas plurima bid [ere. Inscriptions of this sort addressed to the Jnvidus 
#re common on thresholds, and are often associated with some image intended to have an 
®potropaic force. Perhaps it should be connected with the panel in front, in which above the 
tenting scene there appears a curious little figure in a conical hut; either this figure, or the 
Scene as a whole, might be intended to have some magical power against the Devil. But the 
®xecution of the mosaic is so poor that interpretation is not easy. 

Otherwise, there is no evidence that the hunting scenes were intended to have any but a 
realistic significance. It does not seem, in fact, that hunting, to the African mind, possessed the 
symbolic connotations which it undoubtedly had in some other parts of the Roman world; for 
mstance, the rarity in Africa of hunting scenes on funerary monuments is striking.** Part of 
the reason for this was probably the very much stronger symbolic sense which the Africans 


™ Lassus, loc. cit., considers all the scenes to be amphitheatre episodes, and the pavement as a whole to be the memorial 
= & munus, like many other amphitheatre mosaics (see below, pp. 67—75). The building at the top he identifies as the 
Segede of an amphitheatre, with the town seen behind. The parallels seem, however, to be closer with the hunting scenes 
witch show the departure from a villa; and some at least of the figures in the top half, such as the attendant with nets and a 
Sere, belong in the repertory of the hunting field rather than that of the amphitheatre. Lassus’s interpretation is not impossible; 
Set | prefer to see the scene as a combination of two distinct but related subjects, the prowess of the dominus in the hunting 
eld and his munificence exemplified by the games of the amphitheare. See also below, p. 76 and 118. 

™ For this gesture, cf. R. Brilliant, Gesture and Rank in Roman Art (New Haven 1963), pp. 184—8; G. Rodenwaldt, 
‘Sime spatantike Kunststrémung in Rom’, ROm. Mitt. xxxvi-xxxvii, 1921—2, pp. 65 f., for its use on hunting-sarcophagi. 
“ The rider in the lower left corner of the El Diem Hare Hunt makes a similar gesture, but here it serves the practical 
eepose of urging on the hounds. 

™ For this sense, see Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines, chs. XXIII and XXIV; Levi, AMP, pp. 340-5, discussing 
_®e Antioch mosaics with divine figures and personifications at their centre. 

™ Inv. Tun. 774;P.Gauckler, Nouv. Arch. xv, 4, 1907, no. 305, pp. 440—3. On such inscriptions addressed to the /nvidus, 
gee below, pp. 162 f. 

™ See G. Ch. Picard, Les Religions de l'Afrique antique (Paris 1954), pp. 218—19. 
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attributed to the amphitheatre. The popularity of the hunting scenes, on the other hand, is 
certainly principally to be attributed to the desire to glorify the patron by showing his posses- 
sions and his favourite activities in a purely material way. 
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The spectacles of the amphitheatre, particularly the venationes, offered the mosaicist an un- 
mvalled supply of subjects simply by the variety of the animals displayed.’ These could be 
worked into animal pavements of the decorative sort, with the figures isolated in compartments 
end medallions; the wide range of animals found on these includes many for which the model, 
@erect or at several removes, must have been found in beasts displayed in the amphitheatre. 
Among the predominantly native African beasts appear some more exotic varieties, of which 
we can suppose either that they were imported to Africa for an unusually impressive display, 
that the model for the mosaic was derived from Rome, where exotic creatures were fre- 
@eently displayed in imperial and other outstanding games. Thus, on a mosaic from Thuburbo 
Weius, around a central panel with Diana riding a deer are compartments containing fourteen 
als: deer, antelopes, wild goat, wild horse, ram, a wounded bear, boar, bull, and ostrich; 
ere is also a gladiator.? On a mosaic from the Maison des Protomés, also at Thuburbo Maius, 
/ medallions contain the protomai of lion, lioness, horse (? wild), ostriches, bears, zebus, 
. . ram, tiger, leopards, stag, oryx, and goat;*? on a mosaic from El Djem, as well as birds, 
mh. and baskets of fruit, the medallions contain giraffe, gnu, lion, tiger, antelope, ram, and 
ich.* From these and many other examples, especially those from the third century and 
fer, it is clear that the mosaicists added the images of beasts observed in the amphitheatre 
ys to their standard decorative repertory of birds and fish, flowers and fruit, ordinary 
mmestic animals such as dogs and horses, and other everyday objects. Much of the more 
fauna in many of the hunting scenes already studied must have been observed in the 
st place in the amphitheatre, even though subsequently the mosaicist has transferred them 
2 Scene in the open country; in particular, the mosaics which show combats between wild 
mals without the intervention of human hunters seem to be a transposition to a wild setting 
& type of scene frequently to be observed in the arena. There were Hellenistic prototypes 
such scenes, on which a few beasts (lions, the occasional leopard, bulls and boars, and 
mythological creatures such as centaurs and griffins) appear in a restricted number of 
es. mostly variations on a few originals; but on the African mosaics a much wider range of 
sts. for the most part local, is portrayed in a greater variety of actions. Thus the border of 
Mosaic of the Vintaging Erotes from Thuburbo Maius shows a leopard pursuing a doe, a 
sd leopard, lions attacking horses or onagers, two dogs fighting boars, a tiger fighting an 
ope, and a bear; astill wider range of animals appears earlier in the Maison des Laberii at 
‘a. some in combat or in pursuit, others confronted or standing peacefully.° Many other 
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* © the amphitheatre games and their organization, see L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms? (ed. 
ewa. Leipzig 1920), II, pp. 1—21, 50—112; G. Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome (Manchester 
) ) pp. 60-98; J. M. C. Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art (London 1973), esp. pp. 16—31. 

Veooub. Musée du Bardo, pp. 120—1, Inv. 2816, fig. 129. 
* 1 Poimssot and P. Quoniam, ‘Mosaiques des Bains des Protomés 4 Thuburbo Maius’, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 157—64, 
and 5. 
"fee Ture. suppl. 71, h. * Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 164—7, fig. 10. 
Bee. Tum 355, b: 359, b: 362, b. 
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instances could be adduced of the freedom with which African mosaicists from the later 
second century onwards reproduced animals of many varieties; though in many cases the 
immediate source was no doubt a pattern, the animals are normally rendered with a fidelity to 
nature which makes it clear that the artist was reasonably familiar with their appearance.’ 

In all these cases the mosaicists make use of the amphitheatre to extend their standard 
decorative repertory, or to enable them to render the more exotic animals in scenes of hunting 
and wild life; they do not represent actual events in the amphitheatre itself. But there are two 
early examples of the representation of such events on mosaics. The first is the amphitheatre- 
mosaic from the villa at Zliten, a work quite unlike any other (Pls. 1, 46—9).° Around the 
central portion of the floor runs a frieze-like composition of scenes from the amphitheatre, set 
without interruption against a plain background: gladiatorial combats of every sort, wild beast 
fights and hunts, criminals condemned ad bestias éxposed to lions or leopards. Umpires officiate 
over some of the fights, musicians play in two of the corners; a few props, litters to carry 
away the dead or wounded, herms with shields leaning against them, suffice to indicate the 
setting. An unnaturalistic method (the plain background, the absence of separation between 
the scenes) is here adopted to portray a contemporary subject with a bloodthirsty realism of 
detail: there would certainly have been no models in the Hellenistic repertory for such a scene, 
which must surely have been inspired by a real event. There is no direct indication of the 
motives which led the owner of the house to require such a representation, so far outside the 
normal run of subjects at the time; it is conceivable that it simply appealed to his taste. But it 
is noteworthy that the closest parallels are provided by sculptured friezes which Robert has 
shown to be monuments recording graphically the liberality of the munerarius responsible for 
giving the show.’ Though they are considerably later than the date accepted for the Zliten 
mosaic, they may suggest that a similar intention underlay the choice of subject there. 

The second early example of this theme appears perhaps a hundred years later, on a mosaic 
from the Sollertiana Domus at El Djem (Pls. 50—1).!° This is one of the earliest African 
mosaics on which a single figured panel occupies the whole of a pavement, with scenes set in a 
space suggested by non-realistic means; its treatment of space is far in advance of the mosaic of 
Diana and the animals from the same house.'! The scene is set in the arena; in the centre is a 
platform or scaffold, the catasta, with trophies at the corners. The ground around it is indicated 
only by a few faint lines or shadows under the figures’ feet and by the discarded spears and 
pools of blood which cover it. Beasts, bears and leopards, are distributed along the sides, all 
facing the nearest edge; in the two surviving corners are scenes of barbarian prisoners pushed 
by bestiarii to be eaten by leopards. The very realistic, individual type of the prisoners suggests 
that the mosaicist has intended to represent a particularly memorable incident; and the startling 
originality of composition and of subject-matter (for the Zliten pavement, far removed in time 
and place, can hardly be regarded as a model) argues in favour of a special commission, a 
record of a particular event which the patron had reason to commemorate. 


7 This naturalism becomes apparent if they are contrasted with the treatment of the animals on some of the mosaics in 
Britain, where the mosaicists’ attempts to reproduce, obviously from a pattern, beasts which they had clearly never seen in life 
are notably unconvincing. Cf., for example, the scaly-coated leopard from Cirencester (J. M. C. Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain 
(London 1962), 185, p. 198, pl. 221); the elephant from Horkstow (Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 36, p. 101, fig. 113); or the leopard 
from Withington (ibid. 37, p. 111, fig. 127). 

® S. Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten (Rome 1926), pp. 131—201, figs. 75-8, 86—126; id., Mosaici della Tripolitania, XXII, 
p. 59, pls. 136—59. See above, p. 17, and for the Flavian dating here accepted, Appendix I. 

? e.g. L. Robert, Les Gladiateurs dans I'Orient grec (Paris 1940), pp. 58 f., nos. 27, p. 90, pl. XXIV, and 46, p. 106, pl. XIII. 

10 Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 19—21, pls XXI—XXII. Dated c. 180 (p. 15). 

1! See above, p, 48. 
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The mosaic from the Sollertiana Domus belongs to the period when realistic subjects from 
_ ©entemporary life were beginning to become popular in other fields; and though no parallels 
of that date are known, it is unlikely that it was entirely unique. But while there may have 
been isolated experiments in applying new methods of composition to subjects taken from the 
emphitheatre, the negative evidence is strong enough to show that such scenes did not become 
widely popular until well into the third century. The delay in their acceptance was probably 
dwe to the absence of a general range of Hellenistic models, such as could be found for hunting 
end animal themes at least in a restricted form. When they do appear, it is to serve a definite 
function, and seldom for chiefly decorative ends. 

The clearest example of the function for which such mosaics could be used is provided by 
the mosaic of Magerius from Smirat, which is probably to be assigned to the very middle of 
the third century (Pls. 52—3).'* It represents four combats between venatores and leopards; 
both the men and the beasts are named by inscriptions. No details of the physical setting are 
shown, though the figures are arranged in an approximate ellipse, facing out, suggesting the 
shape of the arena. The surface is indicated only by roughly triangular shadows, schematized 
Det not yet entirely conventional, and by pools of blood from the wounded beasts; otherwise 
te ground is plain white. The figures are shown in lifelike action; most fight in individual 
groups, man against beast, but one of the venatores, HILARINVS, has come to the help of his 
eelleague BVLLARIVS, having left his original leopard, LVXVRIVS, wounded to death on the 
@ther side of the arena. The main figures, therefore, give the impression of a naturalistic 
fepresentation of an incident at a particular moment, not of a schematic rendering of a typical 
sup. But this realistic impression is destroyed by the central portion of the mosaic. Here, 
song the venatores and the leopards, stand Diana and Dionysus. Beneath Dionysus, indicated 
»y him with a gesture with an object which may be a garland,'* is a richly dressed man holding 
» staff, of whom only the top portion survives. Between Diana and Dionysus stands a boy 

ding a tray on which are four bags marked with the sign ©; and written on either side of 
a. filling the rest of the space in the centre, are two long inscriptions. That on the left reads: 
* curionem/ dictum ‘domi/ni mei ut/ Telegeni(i) / pro leopardo/ meritum ha/beant vestri/ 
gris dona/te eis denarios/ quingentos’. It records, therefore, an appeal made by the herald 
» the audience at the end of the spectacle, shortly after the moment illustrated on the mosaic, 
pay the price of 500 denarii per leopard to the Telegenii. The name has been shown to be 
wat of a familia venatorum dispersed, apparently, throughout Africa, to which the four 
mafores represented on this pavement evidently belonged; and the herald is the herald of the 
ilia.‘* It will be seen later that this identification of the Telegenii, together with several 
ether features of this mosaic, casts considerable light on a number of other works; but for the 
soment the second inscription, to the right of the boy holding the sacks, has more immediate 
mificance. This reads: Adclamatum est’ | ‘Exemplo tuo mu/nus sic discant/ futuri audiant/ 
eterit?i unde/ tale quando tale’ / exemplo quaesto/rum munus edes/ de re tua mu/nus edes/ 
sta dies’ | Magerius do/nat ‘hoc est habe/re hoc est posse’ / hoc est ia(m) nox est/ ia(m) 








™ A. Beschaouch, ‘La Mosaique de Chasse a l’amphithéatre découverte 4 Smirat en Tunisie’, CRA/ 1966, pp. 134—57. 

Peeed 240—50, on the grounds of the comparison of the portrait-head of Magerius with pocteaics securely datable to this 
teed, and other evidence indicating a mid-3rd century date (p. 147). 

™ The object cannot be identified certainly; Beschaouch suggests a patera, but its shape seems too irregular. 

™ For the Telegenii, cf. L. Poinssot and P. Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, p. 150; J. Salomonson, BABesch. xxxv, 1960, 

_ #9 L; Beschaouch, CRAI 1966, pp. 150f.; for heralds belonging to familiae of venatores or gladiators, ibid., p. 136 nn. 1 

' 2: L. Robert, Les Gladiateurs dans l'Orient grec, p. 39 n. 3. See further below, pp. 78—84. 
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munere tuo/ saccis missos’. The terminology of this inscription has been discussed by 
Beschaouch in his publication of the mosaic;’* without here going into details, it is possible to 
say that it records the adclamatio made in answer to the herald’s appeal by the audience 
attending the spectacle, calling upon Magerius to perform the functions of a munerarius, that 
is, to pay the venatores for the show they have put on, and applauding his munificence when 
he does so. The four sacks, each containing 1,000 denarii (indicated by the symbol »), held by 
the boy in the centre, are those which were eventually given to the four venatores, The sum is 
in excess of the 500 denarii per leopard requested by the herald; evidently a minimum sum, 
which Magerius, as an additional proof of his munificentia, has doubled. The further acclam- 
ations of the crowd, calling upon the name of Magerius, are represented by the inscription 
MAGERI repeated twice, once immediately above the richly dressed man beneath Dionysus, 
who is evidently Magerius himself. The mosaic is as explicitly intended to record a specific 
munus as any honorific inscription recording the generosity of benefactors; we may compare, 
for instance, the inscription known from two examples from near Hippo Regius, recording 
statues set up decreto decurionum to L. Postumius Felix Celerinus ob magnificentiam/ gladiatorii 
muneris/ quod civibus suis tri/duo edidit quo omnes/ priorum memorias/ supergressus est;'° or 
one from Rusicade recording a munus gladiat(orium) et venat(ionem) vari gen(eris)/ 
dentatarn um) ferar(um) et mansuet(arum) item herbat(icarum), given in honour of Commodus 
in the year 187 by M. Cosinius M.f. Celerinus.'? But whereas such inscriptions are normally set 
up in a public place, sometimes at public expense, sometimes at that of the munerarius himself, 
this mosaic decorated what was presumably the main room of Magerius’ own house. The 
owner has, therefore, chosen to decorate his floor, for his own edification, that of his guests, his 
posterity, and particularly perhaps of his clients, with a permanent record of his munificence 
and of the public honour it has brought him. Here are combined a representation of the 
spectacle itself, shown in the current semi-naturalistic, factual style, and a symbolic record of 
the glory that accrued from the spectacle. This includes both the full text of the herald’s appeal 
and the crowd’s acclamation (evidently the mosaicist did not feel himself capable of reproduc- 
ing the nuances of the acclamation in pictorial form); the boy holding the sacks of money, a 
literal image of the generosity of the munerarius;'*® and the figure of Magerius himself, accom- 
panied by the double repetition of his name, standing not on the tribunal or some similar 
position, but in a corner of the amphitheatre itself, almost on top of the nearest leopard. 
Finally, the representation of the two deities introduces a supernatural element. This is not 
strongly emphasized: Diana and Dionysus.occupy only a minor place on the pavement, the 
central position being held by the boy with the money-bags and the two inscriptions. But their 
presence implies their patronage of the spectacle, and the position of Dionysus immediately 
above Magerius, and the gesture that he makes towards him, show that Magerius regards himself 
as under Dionysus’ especial protection. 

Three elements are therefore combined in this mosaic: the representation of an exciting 
scene: the commemorative and honorific record; and the assertion of supernatural protection. 
Of these, it is the second which predominates, and undoubtedly constitutes the mosaic’s chief 
raison d’étre. The work provides the most explicit instance we possess of the patron commis- 
sioning a mosaic whose exact contents he must have specified in detail, including a portrait of 
himself which must have been drawn from life. Since it is safe to assume, in view of the total 


S Op. cit., pp. 139 ff. © CIL VIII, 5276. 17 Tbid. 7969. 
18 Contrast the prosaic manner of rendering this with the figure of Megalopsychia, who symbolizes the same quality in an 
allegorical form, on the Yakto Hunt at Antioch: Levi, AMP, pp. 337 f., pls. LXXVI—-LXXVIII, and see below p. 228. 
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absence of remains, that there cannot have been a city of any size at Smirat, Magerius presum- 
ably held office in one of the neighbouring cities which possessed an amphitheatre.'? The 
mosaicists too must have been imported from an atelier in some other city; the most likely 
source would be Thysdrus.2° We may conclude that Magerius was the owner of an estate who, 
having performed the duties of munerarius in one of the near-by cities, wished to have here a 
permanent record set before his eyes and those of his visitors and clients. 

The same purpose that is expressed so explicitly on the Smirat mosaic can be seen in a 
sumber of other works of approximately the same period, though generally a greater emphasis 
is laid on the first element, the narrative, representational aspect. Probably the earliest is a 
mosaic from Le Kef (Sicca Veneria) (Pl. 54).*! It shows a roughly semicircular space, com- 
pletely enclosed by nets except for openings at the two sides and at the centre of the base. At 
each of these openings are two large dogs, restrained with some difficulty by attendants. Inside 
the enclosure are beasts, separated according to species: below, twenty ostriches in two groups; 
above, deer, of which eleven survive whole or in part, probably about half the original number. 
The ground is plain white, thickly scattered with rose petals. The figures are arranged in 
naturalistic groups, especially the ostriches, which stand in a dense cluster. Most of the figures 
ere shown from a single viewpoint, but the two central attendants and their dogs are turned at 
en angle of 90° to the rest; and the nets surrounding the curve of the apse are shown in an 
serial perspective which contrasts with the horizontal perspective of the figures. Despite these 
imeonsistencies, the scene is conceived pictorially, without symbols or inscriptions. It represents 
® single moment in an event, immediately before the hounds are loosed on the beasts already 
essembled inside the enclosure. The limitation of the beasts displayed to two species and the 
choice of acomparatively undramatic moment are in themselves enough to suggest the actuality 
of the subject treated: when mosaicists were left to draw on their own fantasy, they almost 
myvariably chose to illustrate dramatic incidents in fights with the more ferocious sorts of beast. 
The mosaic clearly records an actual display given, presumably, in the ampitheatre of Sicca 
itself: it may be assumed that the owner of the building in which it was laid commissioned it 
im order to commemorate a munus given by himself. The number of beasts displayed (if the 
portrayal is meant to be accurate) cannot have been exceptional; it may be doubted whether 
emyone other than the donor of the show would have considered it worthy of recording. 

A different approach is adopted on a mosaic from Thelepte, which is to be attributed to 
= date rather later in the third century (Pl. 55).?* The surviving portion of the centre of this 
shows a venator armed with a spear locked in close combat with a lion; to the left a few 


" No other finds of the Roman period have been recorded from Smirat. The site lies between Sousse and El Djem; it is 
eho within easy reach of Lepti Minus and Thapsus, in both of which amphitheatres are recorded: Atl, Arch. Tun. LXVI, nos. 
7y3) and 76. 

* In another room of the house there was a mosaic of the ‘cushion-pattern’ (see n. 63, below); this is found in various 
perts of Byzacena, but is particularly frequent in and around El Djem (Beschaouch, CRAJ 1966, fig. p. 149; Picard, Ant. Afr. 
&. 1968, p. 124). 

™ L. Poinssot and P. Quoniam, ‘Bétes d’amphithéatre sur trois mosaiques du Bardo’, Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 157—65. 
Deted there to the 2nd century, probably the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius; but the effective adaptation of the design 
®& the unusual shape of the room to be decorated suggests that it should rather be attributed to a date at which the mosaicists 
Sed become skilled at adapting large-scale figure composition to irregular designs. A date not before the late Severan period 
_® S@iggested by the crowded composition, in which no space is left empty, and by the slight ambiguity of viewpoints. 

™ G. Ch. Picard, BAC 1943—5, pp. 123—6. Picard assigns the mosaic to c. 250, and considers it at any rate certainly 
pee-Constantinian. It seems later than the Smirat mosaic, and the lessening of interest in realism of composition, combined 
weh the heavy figure-style of the main actors and the ‘pathetic’ expression of the spectators, suggest a date nearer to the end 
of the 3rd century. 
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fragments remain of a second lion. The ground is represented by a dark stripe, but the figures 
stand half on and half off it, and their shadows and the pools of blood overlap onto the lighter 
ground. Spears are placed lengthwise above and beneath the group, constituting an informal 
border; above the upper one survive a few traces of another ground-line with some unidentifi- 
able feature upon it, which shows that the scenes must have continued upwards. The mosaic 
does not attempt to give a pictorial representation of a single moment in an event; it is not 
possible, however, to tell whether the figures were arranged to show a narrative succession of 
events, or whether they constituted simply typical groups. The border, however, does set the 
scene actually in the arena, though in a highly formalized manner; it is divided into panels 
coloured with graduated tints shading from black to white, intended to represent the marble 
slabs which lined the arena.” These are interrupted at intervals by half-open doors, in which 
appear tiny figures holding large cloths, identified by Picard as ‘de bestiaires sans armes, chargés 
d’exciter les animaux ...’.** The mosaicist has not, therefore, used the group of the venator 
and lion just as one of his stock motifs, but has intended an actual scene in the arena, however 
schematized and unnaturalistic the treatment of it. The only evidence to suggest that it was 
meant as more than a generic scene of this type lies in the thresholds. Two of these are 
preserved; they show the heads and shoulders of the spectators of the display. It is unlikely 
that their presence here is merely anecdotal; more probably the reasonfor their presence lies 
in their symbolic content. The relationship between the giver of a munus and the public who 
attended it is illustrated explicitly by the Smirat mosaic; the applause and favour of the 
populace was the chief, indeed the only, reward which the munerarius received for his expense, 
and became the aim for which munera were given.** In the later Empire special emphasis is 
given to the link between munificentia and favor populi, as binding together the two elements 
of the city; and this is expressed visually with increasing frequency on monuments of the late 
third century onwards. For example, on a gladiator mosaic from Rome in Madrid, the acclama- 
tions of the public are expressed by the written phrases HAEC VIDEMVS and SYMMACHI 
HOMO FELIX;”* on a gladiator mosaic in Cologne the watching crowd is figured around a 
circle with gladiatorial scenes;?’? on the diptychs of Areobindus and Anastasius the heads of 
the crowd appear over the side of the arena.”* Similarly on the Thelepte mosaic, the presence 
of the public, reduced to the representative busts of a few men, must have told the observer, as 
unmistakably in its own way as the inscription on the Smirat mosaic, that the pavement 
recorded a munus given by the owner of the house to his fellow-citizens, the various events of 
which were illustrated in the central field. 

A mosaic from El Djem represents a display of a different sort, but leaves it doubtful as to 
whether it is intended to refer to a specific event or is a more general representation (Pl. 56).?° 
It probably formed the pavement of a triclinium, and the same arrangement is adopted as on 
the Smirat mosaic, with the figures all disposed facing the nearest edge on a plain white ground. 


73 Cf. the similar treatment used in the Circus scene at Piazza Armerina, where the sides of the circus are striped in red, 
yellow, and white, and the side panels of the spina mottled in grey, white, and black (Gentili, Lae Villa Imperiale 8, p. 19). 

4 BAC 1943-5, p. 124. 

*° Cf. G. Ville, ‘Les Jeux de gladiateurs dans l"empire chrétien’, MEFR \xxii, 1960, pp. 273—335, esp. pp. 308—12. 

6 A. Blanco Freijeiro, ‘Mosaicos romanos con escenas de circo y anfiteatro en el Museo Arqueologico Nacional’, Arch. 
Esp. Arq. xxiii, 1950, pp. 132 f., figs. 8—9; see below, p. 214. 

77 Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 82—4, pl. 83, 1; see below, p. 218. 

8 R. Delbrtick, Die Consulardiptychen (Berlin 1929), pls. 9-12, 20-1. 

79 Inv. Tun, suppl. 71, f, 4, and plate. Foucher dates the mosaics from this house 280—300 (Maison de la Procession, 
p. 109). 
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The composition is, however, much more crowded, so that, instead of giving the effect of 
figures distributed in an arena-shaped space, it produces the impression of a collection of motifs 
heaped together. The spatial confusion is further increased by the fact that some of the figures 
are intended to be upside down, tossed in the air, or hurled to the ground. Groups of men and 
beasts are represented in violent action: among them, five men try with their bare hands to 
bring down a bull; three attack a boar with their hands and a rope; two struggle with a rebel- 

thous horse; one apparently tackles a leopard single-handed and unarmed. In the centre stands 
Diana holding a bow. There are no weapons except ropes and lassos, the few sticks on the 
_ @round, and a whip attached to a shaft ending in a crescent. This is, therefore, a display in 
which the animals were broken in or overthrown by brute strength and skill, without weapons, 
#nd were presumably not killed but saved to be used again on other occasions. It had its excite- 
ment and dangers, as much as the more bloodthirsty forms of venatio: at least two of the men 
Om the mosaic have been wounded. The bull has on its hindquarters a mark shaped like a 
sstrum; Salomonson has discussed this sign with reference to the Mosaic of the Bulls of E] 
Djem, which will be considered later, and has established that it was used to designate beasts 
for the arena as the property of one of the associations of the venatores.?° He further suggests 
# connection between the sistrum-mark and the symbol of the crescent-on-a-stick; the latter, 
however, appears on this El Diem mosaic to be primarily a genuine instrument for controlling 
the animals. The mosaic of the amphitheatre scenes might, therefore, be intended to portray a 
esplay of skill and daring put on by one of the associations of venatores, with Diana playing 
the same role as patroness as she and Dionysus do on the Smirat mosaic: but there are no clear 
references, at least on the surviving portion, to prove that it commemorates a real event. But it 
Goes confirm the ever-growing popularity of scenes of this sort, with highly realistic detail and 
wigorous activity, but less care for over-all naturalism of composition. 

More explicit reference to the giving of a munus is found on a mosaic from a house near 
the amphitheatre at Carthage, which is probably to be dated not long after 250 (Pl. 57).3! On 
thus all indication of the physical environment of the arena has disappeared, and there are no 
human actors; the beasts stand out against a plain white ground, interrupted only by three 
stalks of millet down the centre, and by a very few tufts of grass and some scattered rose petals. 
In the centre of the pavement are three pairs of leopards, one above the other, shown in 
werious stages of combat. On either side are a number of other beasts crowded together much 
more closely than the leopards; to the right are a boar, a bear, an ostrich, a moufflon and a stag; 
on the left, beyond the stalks of millet, are a bear, an ostrich, a moufflon, two antelopes, a bull, 
® boar, and a deer: the rest is destroyed. These beasts are not represented in action; although 
Some of them are drawn in attitudes of combat or flight, their adversaries are not shown. 
Where the figures overlap, this is clearly due to the exigencies of the space available, not to an 
attempt to represent spatial recession. With the exception of the leopards, therefore, each 
animal is an ideal figure shown in a typical posture, not an individual forming part of a 
maturalistic group. This is further borne out by the fact that many of the beasts have num bers 
mscribed on them: the bear on the right has the inscription N XL, the ostrich N XXV, the 
moufflon N X; of the group on the left, the bear is marked N XXX, the moufflon N VI, the 

























* J. Salomonson, BA Besch. xxxv, 1960, p. 37; see below, p. 78. 

™ Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952,pp.130—53. Dated there, much too early, to the Antonine period, apparently 
om the assumption that figure-work of this quality is not found in the 3rd century (p. 145). Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 235, 
@signs it to the second half of the 3rd century; Picard, La Carthage de saint Augustin (Paris 1965), p. 20, to the extreme end 
of that century. 
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antelope N XV. These inscriptions should indicate the number of animals of each species 
which were exhibited in the munus which the pavement commemorates; a single representative 
stands for all the others. The reason for the presence of more than one representative of the 
same species, some of them marked with different numbers, might be that they belong to 
different varieties; or, perhaps more probably, that the division of the pavement into two parts 
by the millet stalks corresponds to a division in time, and that the two groups are composed of 
animals exhibited at different displays, perhaps on successive days. The pavement, therefore, 
constitutes a catalogue of the beasts exhibited at the munus which it commemorates; apart 
from the three pairs of leopards at the centre, there is no attempt to give a visual impression of 
the events in which the animals participated, and the other actors essential to the display, dogs 
and men, are omitted. Between the top pair of leopards appears the inscription MEL 
QUAESTVRA; of a second inscription in the top left corner, only the letters... LETI'M.... 
survive, too fragmentary to be interpreted. The first is probably to be completed mel(ius) 
quaestura, and understood as a favourable comparison of the munus here commemorated (given 
by a private citizen?) with munera given by the quaestors in the course of their official duties: 
it may well reproduce an acclamation made by the spectators, on the analogy of the exemplo 
quaestorum munus edes of the Smirat mosaic. 

The Carthage mosaic is probably the earliest example we possess of the ‘animal-catalogue’ 
pavement; but a number of later examples of the genre are known. Nearest to it in date is 
probably a mosaic from Radés, which may reasonably be regarded as the product of a 
Carthaginian workshop (Pl. 58).°? The animals are distributed over a T-shaped space in hori- 
zontal rows against a plain white background; there is no indication at all of a spatial setting, 
apart from the rather rudimentary shadows cast by some of the beasts. Though naturalistic 
in attitude, they are arranged according to formal principles: each row in the shaft of the T 
probably contained three beasts, alternately a bear flanked by boars or bulls, and a boar or 
bull flanked by bears; the bottom row, along the bar of the T, also included an ostrich and a 
deer. The beasts are not represented in combat against each other, nor do their human oppon- 
ents appear; the purpose is simply to give a list. The only bull to survive has the inscription 
N XVI on its flank (it also has the mark AR on its hindquarters, in black, whereas the number 
was in white: this is surely to be interpreted as a stable-mark); none of the other beasts is 
numbered. It is likely that the stag and the ostrich which are crowded into the bar of the T 
stand for all the beasts of this sort which were displayed, since the whole effect of a display of 
the tamer beasts depended upon there being comparatively large numbers of them; others may, 
of course, have been represented in the missing portion of the bar. But each of the more 
remarkable animals, the bears and boars, is represented individually. The bears are all identified 
by name: BRACIATVS, GLORIOSVS, SIMPLICIVS, ALECSANDRIA, FEDRA, NILVS and, 
--] ITVS. They were, no doubt, members of a troupe specially trained for their role in the arena, 
which would have consisted, not just of simple fights, but of more skilful and spectacular per- 
formances: the bear in the centre of the mosaic climbing a pole belongs to the ‘turn’ of one of 
the acrobats, a dendrobates or toichobates, who specialized in escaping from beasts by climbing;** 


*? Inv, Tun, suppl. 511, a, and plate; A. Merlin, BAC 1912, pp. cxciii—vi. Dated by Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii 
1952, p. 156 n. 118, to the mid 3rd century; by Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 236 n. 233, to 300 or shortly after, on the grounds 
of its supposed resemblance to the mosaics of the curvilinear peristyle of Piazza Armerina. The resemblance does not seem to 
me particularly close, but the general date appears to suit the composition. The town of Radés, the ancient Maxula, is a small 
site which would naturally fall within the sphere of influence of near-by Carthage. 

** Cf. Robert, Les Gladiateurs dans |'Orient grec, pp. 327-8. 
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Such trained animals would seldom have been killed in the course of the games, but would 
have been preserved to take part in subsequent events; and a particular troupe might well have 
become famous. A fragment from the destroyed left side of the mosaic contained an inscription 
which on discovery read LVSIVS MORINVS (only the letters MORI now remain); nothing 
shows whether the figure of a man accompanied the inscription, though if it did it would have 
interrupted the symmetry of the arrangement. The name has been interpreted as that of a 
renator, but it does not correspond in form to the noms de guerre which were used by gladiators 
and venatores in the arena,* nor is it easy to see why a single venator should have been named 
on a pavement which otherwise is exclusively a catalogue of animals. It is more likely that the 
mame is that of a munerarius, who may have been represented in person or by an inscription 
alone, and who wished to associate himself explicitly with the record of the munus he had 
given; a display whose principal feature was a troupe of famous bears, but which also included 
# tair number of boars (eleven, if the symmetrical reconstruction of the animals suggested by 
Merlin is correct), at least sixteen bulls, and probably a variety of deer, ostriches, and perhaps 
other bestiae herbaticae. 

Catalogues of bears, sometimes identified by names, are found on other mosaics, all from 
Carthage itself or from sites where Carthaginian influence might be expected to be strong. 
From Kourba (ancient Curubis) comes one of which two fragments survive; one consists of 
two registers, with two bears on each, the other of three bears on one register.** Some are 
Shown in the process of fighting each other, but others are isolated though still in lively, 
maturalistic attitudes. Most have their names written above them (often only a few letters 
survive); there are no numbers. Again it is clear that the mosaic commemorates a munus of 
which the principal or most striking episode was a display of bears belonging to a troupe, well 
known to the public. There may have existed, perhaps at Carthage, famous troupes of trained 
bears which could be hired out for displays; their appearance, even in small numbers, in a town 
mot of the first rank, such as Curubis, might attract great popular enthusiasm.*® That the 
mosaicists who laid the pavement, at any rate, came from Carthage is strongly suggested by the 
elose similarities between this mosaic and one from the Maison du Paon at Carthage.*’ This 
®ecupied the arms of acorridor enclosing the room with the mosaic of the peacock. It evidently 
eensisted of figures from the amphitheatre spread out along the corridor, including bears, 
senafores, and musicians from the arena orchestra. There survive only fragments: parts of two 
bears named as CRVDELIS and OMICIDA, of two venatores name BONIFA [TIUS andF...S, 
end of the musicians’ instruments. Fragmentary though they are, the bears closely resemble 
“Those on the Kourba mosaic and are also evidently trained performing bears; and it is highly 












™ Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, p. 129 n. 2, consider it the name of a venator; but although there are numer- 
8 instances of gladiators and venatores possessing the tria nomina, these are normally found on official monuments such as 
mbstones (cf. Robert, op. cit., pp. 286 ff.). When a name is inscribed on a representation of an arena-scene, it seems always 
& be a professional nom de guerre. 
™ Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 153—7. 
™ Compare an inscription from Curubis (the only other reference to amphitheatre activities there) recording the decree of 
® Matwe by the ordo at the insistence of the populace to a certain magistrate and munerarius, [ob s/implicem vitam 
Jemo/remque largum erga cives et patriam ad remunerandam gratiam editorum munerum pat/ris] eius et fratris (CIL VIII, 
#101, cited by Poinssot and Quoniam, op. cit., p. 156 n. 120). 
"A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, ‘Deux mosaiques de Tunisie 4 sujets prophylactiques’, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, pp. 129-30; 
mated in Poinssot and Quoniam, op. cit., p. 144, figs. 7—9. Merlin and Poinssot (pp. 152—4) ascribe the mosaics of the 
Masson du Paon to the beginning of the 4th century, but many of the parallels they quote belong nearer to the end of the 
, and perhaps the mosaics should be brought down to c. 350. For the mosaic of the peacock, see below, pp. 104 and 
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probable that the two works were executed at about the same date, and even by the same 
atelier. Another very similar bear appears on a fragment from Ksiba; it does not appear to have 
been marked with either a name or a number.**® A small town such as Ksiba would probably 
not have contained a resident mosaic workshop, and this might be another instance of 
Carthaginian work. 

Another mosaic recording an amphitheatre spectacle by means of a catalogue of numbered 
beasts comes from the great baths at Tébessa, the Mosaic of the Games (Pl. 59).°° Half the 
pavement was covered by a grid of laurel wreath; the five surviving panels contain a boar 
accompanied by the number VIII, a gazelle with the number II, an ostrich with the inscription 
CVRI[S] XI, a bull with the number X and a bear with the number XVIII. The animals are 
isolated in their compartments, and are all leaping in the air; they are very clearly copy-book 
figures. The other part of the pavement consists of a single large panel, in which various motifs 
are juxtaposed on three registers, but without formal division; there is no obvious unity of 
theme. At the top is a boat laden with amphorae sailing through a sea marked by zigzag lines 
and full of fish, which occupies the whole of the top of the panel. Above the ship is written 
FORTVNA REDVX. Below there once existed a man, a bull, and two horses; above the bull 
and one of the horses, the only figures which now survive, is twice repeated the inscription 
CVRIS XI. At the bottom are a victorious athlete holding a palm-branch, named MAR[CELL]VS, 
with, behind him, a sack or purse inscribed with the figure XII, and, after a gap, a man in a 
tunic who might be a judge proclaiming victory in a contest. On the other side of Marcellus are 
traces of the sign of the crescent-on-a-stick flanked by two bars; and a large stalk of millet 
occupied a corresponding position on the opposite side.*® It is evident that the mosaic is 
composed of a haphazard accumulation of motifs not welded together into a unified composi- 
tion; and the interpretation of some of its subjects remains obscure. But the most plausible 
explanation of the association between the two parts is that the whole commemorates games 
comprising both athletic contests and animal displays given in celebration of the safe return of 
a mercantile expedition from overseas. The bearing of the thrice-repeated inscription CVRIS XI 
is not clear;*? but the other numbers no doubt refer to the number of animals displayed. 

A mosaic of the animal-catalogue type on which the venatores are represented comes from 
the Maison des Autruches at Sousse (Pls. 60—2).*? Here the main portion of the T-shaped pave- 
ment of the ¢riclinium is occupied by closely packed beasts, four deer, eight antelopes, four 
onagers, and four ostriches. They are all represented in flight, and the same pattern has been 
repeated for several of the beasts. They are not numbered, but are clearly meant to give the 


38 J. Guey, ‘Ksiba et d propos de Ksiba’, MEFR liv, 1937, p. 77 n. 1, pl. II, 1. 

39 Inv, Alg. 3 and plate. A date in the early 4th century seems most likely for this mosaic and the Triumph of Marine 
Venus from a neighbouring room of the baths. The latter has close analogies with the marine pavements of Piazza Armerina; 
and the use of laurel wreaths to form grids and other compartments, as on the Fortuna Redux mosaic, seems to have been 
especially common around 300. 

*° This is no longer extant, but is shown in the drawing of Reinach, RPGR, 259, 1; cf. A. Truillot, BAC 1932—3, p. 335; 
Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, p. 143 n. 62. 

‘! For the possibility that it was addressed to the municipal curiae of Theveste, cf. T. Kotula, Les Curies municipales en 
Afrique romaine (Wroclaw 1968), p. 63 n. 45; he concludes that there is insufficient evidence here definitely to confirm such 
an assumption. 

42 L. Foucher, ‘Venationes 4 Hadrumete’, Oud. Med. Leiden xlv, 1964, pp. 96—109, pls. IX, XI—X VIII. The house was 
abandoned, like many others in Hadrumetum, at the end of the 3rd century, and tombs were installed in the courtyard, the 
earliest not later than 285—90. The absence of any thick layer of débris above the mosaics suggests that the abandonment of 
the house was still comparatively recent at that time, indicating a ferminus ante quem for the mosaics of c. 270—80. The style, 
especially that of the animals, suggests a date around 250 (ibid., pp. 110—13). 
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tmmpression of a large assembly. A few weapons are scattered among them, but there are no 
other extraneous features. At the top, at the end of the shaft of the T, are the large figures of 
four venafores, brandishing a variety of weapons at the animals beneath. They are not identified 
by mame, but are drawn realistically and clearly distinguished from one another by their gear 
end accoutrements; one wears a lion’s head as a sort of breast-plate, another has a goatskin 
Neneging down the front of his tunic. Though they may not be intended as recognizable 
medividuals, they might be meant to be identified as members of a particular team who took 
part in a specific display. At either end of the friclinium, panels of mosaic in the peristyle and 
m a corridor behind are closely linked with the triclinium-mosaic; together they make up the 
entire figured decoration from this period in the house. Two threshold panels at the back and 
front contain, one, fragmentary figures of venatores and ostriches, the other, part of a boar. In 
the corridor behind, a panel shows a venator standing between two wounded bears, with the 
Mseription beside him: NEOTERIVS / OCCIDIT; a fragment on the right suggests that there 
were other bears as well (Pl. 64). This obviously commemorates in a straightforward way the 
remarkable exploits of a particular vemator; we may compare the figures on the Borghese 
mosaics from Torre Nuova in Rome who are marked with the sign VIC after their names, or 
the similar use of NEI with the gladiators in the borders of the Orpheus mosaic from Cos in 
tstanbul.*? In the peristyle in front, a corresponding panel contains at least three (probably 
®meinally four) Amazons with their horses; a large, schematic pelta is in the field, and a real 
@ouble-headed axe lies beside one of the Amazons (Pl. 63). The association of this panel with 
The rest of the ensemble is not obvious; but considering the exclusive concentration of interest 
om the amphitheatre theme in the other mosaics, it is unlikely that it is intended simply asa 
hological illustration. Indeed the incompetence shown in its composition and execution 
mests that the mosaicist did not have a reliable model to follow; whereas when mythological 
eenes were selected for their own sake, they were almost invariably based upon familiar proto- 
types. In the light of the evidence which other mosaics, to be discussed shortly, throw upon 
familiae of venatores, their emblems, and patron deities, it seems not impossible that there 
S an association called the Amazonii, or something on those lines, whose emblem was the 
peta. Alternatively, the Amazons may be associated with some patron-deity of the amphi- 
eatre: Foucher suggests either an association with Hercules, the god who symbolized the 
necessary for victory in the amphitheatre, or, perhaps more probably, with Diana, and 
Mer secondary persona, Nemesis. Diana was certainly involved with the amphitheatre; she 
sears in the middle of the venationes at Smirat and El Djem, and on a tomb mosaic from 
susse, where she is surrounded by beasts.** The whole ensemble, it may be suggested, is 
sdicated to commemorating a particular event under the patronage of Diana and her followers, 
- Amazons; in this there was a great display of beasts of the tamer varieties, ostriches, deer, 
. and also a fight against bears, in which the venator Neoterius distinguished himself 
secially. There is no definite evidence here that it was the giver of the munus who caused the 
osaic to be laid, though it seems likely enough. 

A much later trace of the convention of commemorating real events and identifiable figures 
‘amphitheatre scenes is found on a mosaic from Khanguet el-Hadjaj, in the region of Zaghouan, 











™ Borghese mosaics: Blake III, pp. 113—15, pl. 30; Orpheus mosaic from Cos: G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures 
wogees, romaines et byzantines III (Constantinople 1914), 1304, pp. 507—9. 

™ cf. Foucher, Oud. Med. Leiden xlv, 1964, pp. 98—104; for the Sousse tomb-mosaic, see Jnv. Sousse 57.187, pl. XLII, c. 
e also the theme of the Hunting Amazons, which appears on a late mosaic at Carthage, and also at Apamea and 
ech (above, Ch. IV, n. 42). 
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which probably dates from well into the fifth century (Pl. 65).*° The pavement, of which only 
the left portion is preserved, consists of three registers marked by ground-lines. On the upper 
two registers stand two bears; one, at least, of these cannot have been associated with any 
opponent, and must therefore have been isolated, as on the catalogue-mosaics. On the lowest 
register, the corner of the mosaic is occupied by an open door from behind which appears a 
man gesticulating. In front is another man, dressed in a very rich tunic, who advances holding a 
coiled lasso ready to throw; his name, LAMPADIVS, is written beside him. Lampadius may 
have been a popular venator; but despite this topical element, the mosaic was probably more 
general than the catalogues just considered, and composed of standard, typical scenes. In this, 
it recalls the Thelepte mosaic, though the elements of which it is composed are, as might be 
expected at this later date, even more fragmented, and there is no attempt to give an impression 
of the physical setting of the scene.*° Spears are strewn at random on the surface; and also 
scattered around are reedy plants, which were taken by Merlin to represent a saltus where a 
hunt was taking place, but which are surely stalks of millet. They are too large and prominent 
to be intended as mere setting elements, and must be intended to have a prophylactic or lucky 
effect.*7 The spears too, with their sharp points aimed towards the edges of the mosaic, and 
parallel with the points of some of the stalks of millet, perhaps had an apotropaic power 
against the Evil Eye. Stalks of millet had also occupied a prominent place on the Carthage 
mosaic of the catalogue of beasts, but there the context was entirely non-naturalistic and non- 
spatial; here the various elements are inextricably mixed. 

The same effect is produced by the lower half of the mosaic from Djemila whose upper 
part, with the dominus hunting in front of his villa, has already been discussed (Pls. E, 45, 
66—7).*® Beneath the ground-line separating the two portions appear two venatores, four lions 
and a leopard. One of the lions is already wounded and dying, one is charging one of the 
venatores, who kneels with his spear at the ready to receive its charge; but the other beasts are 
not co-ordinated into a scene of action. There are some scattered setting elements: short 
stretches of ground-line, some branches; there are also, prominent between the charging lion 
and the venator awaiting his onslaught, three large hederae, and on the other side of the 
venator, a palm-branch. These signs frame the venator as if to protect him, and are probably 
meant to have a magical value. The connection between the upper part of the pavement, with 
the triumphant dominus riding among his victims in the hunting field, and the amphitheatre 
scenes below is not made explicit; but since the general theme is the glorification of the 
patron, it is reasonable to assume that he is responsible for the munera represented below. But 
there is also an emphasis on the killing of the beasts, which may have a magical significance; 
the slaughtered beasts, both of the hunting field and of the amphitheatre, not only glorify the 
prowess of the dominus but may also imply a supernatural protection for him against the 
forces of Evil.*? 


45 Inv, Tun, suppl. 465, a, and plate. The late date is suggested partly by the flat, very linear style with heavy dark outlines; 
partly by the proliferation of ornament on the dress of the men. 

46 The only element of setting is the door from which the attendant peers. This is probably, as on the Thelepte mosaic, a 
door in the side of the arena; but it might be intended as one of the portable cochleae erected in the arena to assist the 
venatores in dodging the beasts: compare representations of these on the diptychs of Areobindus and Anastasius (Delbrtick, 
Die Consulardiptychen, nos. 12 and 21) and on a mosaic from Sétif known only from a drawing, which shows a venator 
dodging a bear behind such a cochlea (Inv. Alg. 306; Payen and Cahen, Rec. Const. xvi, 1873—4, pp. 301—3, pl. VD. 

#7 See below, pp. 170-2. 

#8 Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), pp. 74—5; Lassus, Ant. Afr. v, 1971, pp. 200-7, fig. 6; above, p. 62. 

49 J. Aymard, ‘Notes sur une mosaique de Westerhofen’, Hommages a Albert Grenier (= Latomus Wviii, 1962), I, p. 171, 
suggests that the combination of hunting and amphitheatre scenes has a particular magical or prophylactic effect: ‘au sens 
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More certain evidence of a supernatural significance attached to subjects from the amphi- 
theatre is found on a mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at E] Djem, which is no earlier than 
the mid fourth century (Pl. 68).°° Here the greater part of the surface is covered with beasts, 
bulls, bears, and boars, mostly in pairs or groups fighting each other, though some are isolated. 
All attempts at realism have now been abandoned. The animals themselves are drawn in a very 
sketchy, schematic fashion; they are distributed more or less at random wherever there is space 
to contain them. The planes on which they stand are entirely confused, and the triangular 
shadows attached to their feet run in a variety of directions. However, the beasts are not 
named or numbered in any way. The dominant feature of the mosaic is the figure of Dionysus 
who stands in the centre, on a small stretch of ground-line; he holds a thyrsus in one hand, in 
the other a string tied to the hind leg of a gecko; his head is nimbed. On his left sits a small 
leopard; beyond it is a crater from which grows a vine laden with grapes and as tall as the god 
timself. On the Smirat mosaic Dionysus had appeared, together with Diana, in the centre of 
scenes from the amphitheatre; but between the two works there is a great difference of 
emphasis. The deities on the Smirat mosaic occupy a position subordinate to that of the figure 
of Magerius and the verbal and visual record of his generosity; they are drawn on a slightly 
smaller scale, and bear only such attributes as are appropriate to their immediate function. On 
the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus, Dionysus completely dominates the other figures, and 
yet is in no way directly involved in their activities. The figure is obviously based on a sculp- 
tural prototype, to which the vine growing from the crater, quite out of place in association 
with the amphitheatre scenes, no doubt also belongs. That he should so clearly be derived 
from a model unrelated to the other figures may partly be attributed to the general tendency 
of the period to take less care to weld elements disparate in origin into a homogeneous whole. 
But this is not just a case in which a rather inappropriately chosen model was transported with 
ai its appendages into another context. The role of Dionysus here is much more positive than 
that simply of officiating over the combats of beasts around him. Whereas the other attributes 
which accompany the god are those regularly associated with him, the gecko which he holds 
Om a string in his hand is more remarkable. The parallel documents quoted by Merlin and 
Poinssot establish that this motif represents the triumph of Dionysus over the evil forces 
mearnate in the gecko; though it is found in other associations within the general ambience of 
the Dionysiac imagery, nowhere else does the motif have any connection with the amphi- 
theatre.°' The motif makes clear that the main function of Dionysus here is to act as a power 
®eainst evil; and in this role he dominates the fighting beasts around him. The hederae scattered 
over the surface among the animals add further protection against evil spirits, and so perhaps 
o the double-pointed ribbons with which the bulls are decked, and the star- and flower-shaped 
marks which cover the hides of the majority of them.5? The pavement of the rest of the room 
wo had a Dionysiac subject: Dionysus holding a thyrsus and reclining on the back of a tiger.** 





Wertweux de la chasse (labor et periculum) s'ajoute tout linflux des forces mystérieuses et victorieuses qui se localisent 4 
Vemphithddtre’. This is, however, the kind of interpretation which is often very hard to prove in individual cases. 

™ Merlin and Poinssot, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, pp. 154—76, pl. LX, 1. For the date, see Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 238 
» 246. The heavy outlines and the complete abandonment of realistic spatial relationships make a date before 350 impossible, 
et Lavin is surely right in placing it earlier than the Offering of the Crane from Carthage, at the end of the century. 

™" Merlin and Poinssot, op. cit., pp. 162 f.; see below, p. 184. 

™ Beasts really were decked for the amphitheatre in this way; compare the mosaic from near the amphitheatre in Carthage 
shew, p. 71), in which both an ostrich and a moufflon wear garlands, or one of the Borghese mosaics, where a bull is adorned 
@* Srecteae. It seems probable that such adornment had a magical as well as a decorative purpose. 

™ A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, p. 293. 
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The pavement of the whole room was therefore dedicated to Dionysus in his various roles as 
triumphant tamer of wild beasts, lord of the amphitheatre, and conqueror of the Evil One. It 
has been further suggested by Picard that the association of Dionysus and the beasts of the 
amphitheatre here has not only a general significance, but is an allusion to the feast of the 
Liberalia, which he considers to be the great feast of Thysdrus on which spectacular displays 
of beasts would habitually be given in honour of Dionysus.** 

He introduces this opinion in a discussion of an earlier mosaic from El Djem, the Mosaic of 
the Bulls and the Banquet (Pl. 69).5° This consists of an emblema-type panel inserted in a 
pattern formed of curvilinear squares, ovals, and circles, of a well-known type which may be 
named ‘Cushion-Pattern’. The emblema, inside its border, has a frame formed by four stalks of 
millet. It represents five men seated behind a sigma-shaped table on which stands a goblet and 
all making gestures indicating a lively discussion; above their heads is written a series of inscrip- 
tions, one corresponding to each of the figures beneath. They read as follows: (from left to 
right) [N]OS NVDI [F]IEMVS; BIBERE VENIMVS; IA(M) MVLTV(M) LOQVIMINI; 
AVOCEMVR (here ‘certainly to be translated as “let us amuse ourselves” °°); and NOS 
TRES TENEMVS. With the exception of the last, which is at first sight enigmatic, they are 
all fairly obvious exhortations to enjoy the banquet in which the figures are engaged. In 
addition, each man is marked by some peculiar attribute: the one on the extreme left brand- 
ishes a cordiform leaf on a long stem, and has another marked on his right arm; the next wears 
on his head a crown with three up-pointing spikes, the central one topped by a cross-bar on 
which is a large ‘S’; the next has a similar crown with five spikes, the central one topped by a 
small blue fish; the next man holds a stalk of millet, and the last on the right holds a long staff 
with a crescent on the end. In front of the table, in the centre, are a large mixing-bowl and a 
small stand with two jugs on it: to the right an attendant holds out another drinking-cup to the 
diners. On the left another attendant advances, his fingers held to his lips; in front of him is 
written: SILENTIV(M) DORMIANT TAVRI. Finally, in the foreground, is a group of five 
zebu bulls asleep. Each has a mark on its hindquarters: a cordiform leaf, a fish, a millet-stalk, 
a heavy-armed gladiator, and an emblem shaped like a sistrum. The whole scene is rendered 
in an essentially naturalistic, impressionistic manner; but despite this naturalism, the mosaic 
is obviously not an illustration of an ordinary domestic drinking-party. A wide range of inter- 
pretations has been put forward to account for the heterogeneous collection of figures and 
inscriptions; but the discussion of the pavement by Salomonson has established a link between 
the scene and the amphitheatre. His argument is based on the resemblance between the 
curiously shaped table at which the drinkers are seated and the representation of the side of 
the arena on, for example, a contorniate in the British Museum;*’ on the significance of the 
signs branded on the bulls, most obviously the figure of a gladiator, but also the sistrum-mark 
which also appears on a bull on the El Djem mosaic with Diana and scenes from the arena; and 


4 Picard, BAC 1961-2, p. 23. 

‘$s The mosaic was first published by G. Ch. Picard, ‘Un Banquet costumé sur une mosaique d’E] Djem’, CRAI 1954, 
pp. 418—24. It has given rise to a variety of interpretations. The text of the inscriptions has been established by J. Bousquet, 
Karthago v, 1954, pp. 213—14, improving on that given by Picard. Interpretations connecting the scene with various ritual 
festivities were proposed by H. Seyrig, CRAJ 1955, pp. 521—6, and by M. Floriani Squarciapino, Arch. Class. ix, 1957, pp. 
245-59. The first satisfactory elucidations of some of its problems were those put forward by Picard, BAC 1957, pp. 106—13, 
and in particular by J. Salomonson, “The “Fancy Dress Banquet”: Attempt at interpreting a Roman Mosaic from El Djem’, 
BABesch. xxxv, 1960, pp. 25—55; both these contributions are discussed below. For the date in the early 3rd century, see 
below, n. 83. 

56 Salomonson, op. cit., p. 27. 

‘7 A. Alféldi, Die Kontorniaten (Budapest 1943), p. 93, no. 61, and p. 123, no. 179, pl. XXXIV, 2. 
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om the associations possessed by the attributes carried by the drinkers themselves. His con- 
clusion is that the mosaic represents a banquet in which members of rival teams of venatores 
participate. It takes place in the amphitheatre in the presence of the sleeping bulls against 
which they are tocontend the next day, and which they are warned against awaking; it perhaps 
constitutes the comissatio which followed a cena libera given to the venatores the day before 
_ the games. This conclusion tallies closely with that reached independently by Picard: on the 
basis of a text of Tertullian, Apol. 42, he associates the banquet with the feast of the Liberalia, 
beld by the damnati ad bestias on the night before the games. On Salomonson’s interpretation, 
however, the venatores are members of professional teams, not condemned criminals. He 
further suggests the identification of the attributes worn or carried by the drinkers, and of 
those branded on the bulls’ hindquarters, with signs used as emblems by rival teams of 
wenafores. These emblems are found on pottery of the El Aouja type (which is frequently 
Gecorated with appliqué figures from the amphitheatre), accompanying inscriptions of the form 
TELEGENI NIKA and PENTASI NIKA.*® The Telegenii are known from other sources; that 
they were ‘une famille, une association possédant une troupe de venatores qui paraissaient 
@evant le public dans l’amphithéatre de Carthage’ was suggested originally by Heron de 
Villefosse on the basis of an inscription found actually in the amphitheatre at Carthage, 
erected by a certain Cn. Lurius Abascantius, venator Taelegeniorum.*? The mosaic from 
Smirat, which shows the venatores in action in the arena, identified by their own individual 
@ames but accompanied by an inscription referring to them collectively as the Telegeni(i), has 
fenfirmed this identification. The El Aouja pottery introduces in parallel contexts the Pentasii, 
The Taurisci, the Perexii, and the Sinematii, all associations of professional venatores.°° With 
the inscriptions acclaiming the Telegenii, the El Aouja pottery associates two emblems, a 
wreath with three plumes and a crescent on a stick with pennants attached; in the same way, it 
Woks a wreath with five plumes with the Pentasii, a horned wreath with the Taurisci. On the 
Mosaic of the Bulls the crescent on a stick is held by the character who utters the remark Nos 
tres fenemus,; this, otherwise inexplicable, acquires force if the association of the number three 
the crescent-on-a-stick had a particular significance. The crown with five spikes, the 
Sentral one surmounted by a fish, worn by another of the drinkers may also be identified as 
five-plumed wreath associated with the Pentasii on the El Aouja pottery, and the fish as 
The emblem of the Pentasii: the connection between the fish and the number five is also found 
a threshold panel from the Small Baths at El Djem, on which interlacing garlands form five 
Srcles each containing a fish surmounted by five short vertical bars.*! 

On another mosaic from El Djem the emblems used as attributes on the Mosaic of the Bulls 








™ For this pottery, see the references given in Salomonson, BABesch. xxxv, 1960, pp. 50—3: also id., ‘Etudes sur la 
igque romaine d'Afrique’, ibid. xliii, 1968, pp. 109—13; id., ‘Spatrémische rote Tonware mit Reliefverzierung aus 

nischen Werkstatten’, ibid. xliv, 1969, p. 66, and Anhang V, p. 109. 

™ A. Heron de Villefosse, CRAJ 1903, p. 106; cf. Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, p. 150. Compare an inscrip- 

See from Timgad set up in honour of a certain C. Ant[oni] us Ma[xi] mus, sodalis Telegenius; the crescent-on-a-stick, flanked 

= two bars, was repeated three times at the top (S. Gsell and H. Graillot, MEFR xiii, 1893, p. 481, quoted by Beschaouch, 

1966, p. 152). 

™ And no doubt, other groups, perhaps differing in different regions of Africa. The amphitheatre at Tébessa contains 

Heeriptions over the main gates of the arena and in the wall of the podium recording the Honoratianii, Victorinianii, Venerii, 

© Ambibulianii, all of the form Honoratianii (etc.) fecerunt. These might well be similar groups (R. Lequément, ‘Fouilles 

Vemmphitheatre de Tébessa (1965—6)’, Bull. Arch. Alg. ii, 1966—7, pp. 107—22). 

™ Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, p. 34, pl. XIV, b. 
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appear playing an entirely symbolic role (Pl. 70).°* The design of the pavement is based ona 
variant of the cushion-pattern which forms the border around the Mosaic of the Bulls:** a 
large medallion surrounded by four smaller circles takes the place of the curvilinear square of 
the original pattern, and the rest of the pavement is non-representational. The central medallion 
contains a man holding a crescent-on-a-stick over one shoulder and three red flowers in his 
other hand, with the number III beside him; beneath is written HAEC VOS SOLI. The smaller 
circles all contain the word ISAONA written beneath a different symbol: a crown with five 
spikes enclosing five little blue fish; a stem with eight hederae flanked on either side by the 
number II (hederae also flank the inscription here); a fringed, mat-like object surmounted by 
four stalks of millet; and the sign iit: In his original publication of the work, after rejecting the 
possibility that the pavement might form a tabella lusoria for some numerical game, Picard 
came to the conclusion that it was to be associated with agonistic festivals; he identified the 
inscription ISAONA as a transliteration of the acclamation eis aiwjva, best known addressed to 
the Emperor or the Empire; and HAEC VOS SOLI as an acclamation of a type familiar in the 
context of the amphitheatre or similar festivals. On the basis of the associations of these 
inscriptions, and of the general prophylactic significance of the emblems in the medallions, he 
concluded that the mosaic commemorates, in a symbolic, evocative manner, ‘une de ces fétes 
périodiques qui avaient pour but de favoriser la renovatio des energies naturelles et d’assurer 
V’éternité de l’Empire’; he suggested that the medallions are literal reproductions of the tesserae 
bearing beneficial images which were distributed on the occasion of the feast.°* This interpreta- 
tion is examined more closely by Salomonson, who points out that the close correspondence 
between the symbols in the medallions here and those on the Mosaic of the Bulls, some of 
which have been identified as the emblems of associations of venatores, suggests that the /saona 
mosaic too is to be associated with the amphitheatre.°° The wish for immortality, eis aiwva, 
might be inappropriate addressed to a gladiator or venator in the arena; but not to an organiza- 
tion such as a sodalitas. It is true that it is apparently only otherwise known in an official 
context, but such a context does not seem in place here, and related forms are known to have 
been used in the amphitheatre; the other acclamation unquestionably belongs to the world of 
the amphitheatre.°® Both, moreover, find an approximate parallel in the context of the amphi- 
theatre on the Smirat mosaic, where the acclamation of the people to Magerius runs: munus sic 
discant futuri! audiant praeteriti! unde tale? quando tale?, introducing not dissimilar concepts. 
There seem, therefore, to be definite grounds for concluding that the symbols on the /saona 
mosaic are the distinguishing emblems of five of the ‘factions’ of the amphitheatre, rather than 
simply general, indeterminate prophylactic symbols. Together with their accompanying 
acclamations they invoke each of the factions, with particular emphasis laid upon the Telegenii, 
whose symbols occupy the most prominent position. 

From this it may be concluded that members of the same five factions are shown on the 
Mosaic of the Bulls, though in a more representational manner. Three of the symbols appear 
again in the South Baths at Timgad; bulls, decked for the arena with ribbons and plumes, run 


*2 G. Ch. Picard, ‘Isaona’, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, pp. 301—13. 

63 On this cushion-pattern, see Picard, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 117—35. Of the African examples studied there, most come 
from Byzacena, and many are certainly connected with the amphitheatre fraternities, especially the Telegenii, or with Dionysiac 
themes. Picard concludes that the design has some symbolic Dionysiac significance, which we cannot guess at; and that this is 
responsible for its frequent use by the Telegenii, who, as will be seen, are also associated with Dionysus. 

64 Picard, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, p. 312. 

*§ Salomonson, BABesch. xxxv, 1960, pp. 35 f. 

66 See L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (Paris 1938), p. 108, comparing Tertullian, De Spectaculis 25. 
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between pairs of the symbols: crescents-on-sticks, stalks of millet, and branches of hederae.°’ 
There are numerous instances of mosaics on which the same signs are used individually in 
association with figures from the amphitheatre, and in these cases they may indicate the affilia- 
tion or devotion of the patron to the faction concerned. In the Maison de la Chasse at Bulla 
Regia, a panel in front of the ¢riclinium in the subterranean peristyle shows Erotes dressed 
es venatores fighting various beasts; in the centre is a five-pointed radiate crown, which is 
repeated in the centre of the ornamental pavement of the friclinium itself.°* It has been seen 
that millet-stalks occur on the animal-catalogue from Carthage, and on the mosaic from 
Khanguet el-Hadjaj; hederae on the corridor with scenes of venationes from the Maison du 
Paon at Carthage and scattered among the beasts on the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at 
EE) Djiem.®? Both millet-stalks and hederae are found again on a mosaic from some baths at 
Thina, probably of the late fourth or fifth century (Pl. 71).”° Here a central circle is divided 
into three strips;in each of the outer two stands a bear facing towards the centre; in the middle 
@ venator waves a lasso at another bear. Scattered among their feet are stalks of millet and 
*ederae with tendrils attached. The two surviving spandrels around the circle contain, one a 
bull framed in millet-stalks, the other a wild horse or onager with a large hedera above it. 

Four millet-stalks also appear on a mosaic from the baths of a house at Uzitta, flanking the 
feure of a walking lion; above is written: O LEO’ PRAE‘’SVMSISTI° EXPEDISTI’ 
DEDICASTI’ From a room in the same house comes a panel showing two bulls asleep under 
two trees, with the inscription AT DORMIANT TAVRI above. These two mosaics have not yet 
been properly studied or interpreted; but the closeness of the text on the second to the 
words of the servant on the Mosaic of the Bulls, Silentiu(m) dormiant tauri, surely indicates a 
mk in theme. Salomonson has suggested that the house belonged to a man named Leo or 
_Leontius, whose badge was the lion, and who here celebrated his completion of the building 
by an apostrophe to himself which is not unparalleled in similar circumstances; there is a 
Yerther inscription in the vestibule of the building which reads simply ET HOC FACTVM 
EST.” The bulls would then be symbolic incarnations of the forces of Evil, whose sleep was 
sential to the successful completion of the undertaking. But there can be no doubt that the 
Smilar group on the Mosaic of the Bulls, though they may have a subsidiary significance as the 

‘structive agents which must be overcome by the magical powers resident in the amphi- 
Meeatre factions, are primarily the flesh-and-blood bulls which the venatores are to fight the 
“at day; and the resemblance between the two groups, and between the inscriptions, makes it 
ely likely that the Uzitta mosaic also contains some allusion to the amphitheatre. The 
Wect significance of the inscriptions remains obscure; but it seems possible that the lion 
Nenked by four millet-stalks might symbolize another of the amphitheatre societies, whose 
sedge would be the millet and whose number four. On the Jsaona mosaic four stalks of millet 
mount the curious mat-like object in one of the medallions; and the association of the 
mber four with millet-stalks is found on two mosaics from the Maison de l|’Arsenal at Sousse 
mich have, however, no connection with the amphitheatre): the border of a fishing scene is 





™ Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 201, p. 133, pl. Ixx. 
™ Inv. Tun. 585, 1; only fragments survive. 
™ On the Mosaic of the Bears from Radés, around the figured portion of the pavement ran an ornamental design consisting 
© Sederse in compartments. A mosaic of hederae was also used to pave one of the lateral corridors of the amphitheatre at 
pea: Lequément, Bull. Arch. Alg. ii, 1966—7, p. 122, fig. 15. 

™ J. Thirion, ‘Un Ensemble thermal avec mosaiques 4 Thina (Tunisie)’, MEFR Ixix, 1957, pp. 229—33, pl. IV. The very 
© érawing and the fragmented composition indicate a date not before the late 4th century. 
™ Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie, 38 and 39, p. 50, pls. 17, 18, 20. 
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formed of millet-stalks springing from the angles and centring upon a four-pointed crown in 
the middle of each side; and a similar beribboned crown occupies the centre of the field ofa 
mosaic containing still-life subjects, which is also framed in millet-stalks (Pls. 117, 119—20).” 
The crowns on both these closely resemble the five- and three- pointed crowns on the Mosaic 
of the Bulls, the Jsaona mosaic, and the mosaic in the Maison de la Chasse at Bulla Regia. If the 
four stalks of millet on the Uzitta mosaic recall the association of millet with the number four 
on these other works, the walking lion recalls a mosaic from Sullecthum which shows only 
a colossal lion, 4-5 metres long.” From the next room came a fragmentary mosaic show- 
ing two lions tearing a boar, with an inscription which may be restored NICA LEONTI. 
The same inscription is found on the border of an ornamental mosaic from Sullecthum, 
perhaps, but not certainly, from the same house.” Foucher has conjectured that this house 
too belonged to an ‘armateur, sans doute nomme Leontius’; but apart from the implausibility 
of supposing that the coastal towns of the Sahel were full of men named Leo or Leontius 
recording their achievements through the use of figures of lions, the form of the inscriptions 
on the Sullecthum mosaics is exactly the same as the acclamations on the El Aouja pottery 
addressed to the Telegenii and others; such acclamations seem to be used in agonistic contexts 
rather than addressed to ordinary individuals. That the Leontii were another of the amphi- 
theatre sodalitates, with the millet-stalk and the number four as their emblems, seems highly 
probable; and the possibility arises that, in addition to the emblems, specific animals may have 
been associated with each of the sodalitates. The association of the lion with the Leontii would 
be an obvious pun; and some such explanation might lie behind the sleeping bulls on the 
Mosaic of the Bulls and the Uzitta mosaic. However, at the moment evidence on this point is 
lacking.” 

The emblem most frequently found is undoubtedly the crescent-on-a-stick, generally 
flanked by two bars, which has been seen to be associated with the Telegenii. At Tébessa it 
appears twice: on the Mosaic of the Games beside the figures of bulls, with a stalk of millet 
corresponding to it; and on a fragment with the figure of a venator.”° But it is from El Djem 
that the greatest number of instances of its use occur. In the house from the Cour de la Ferme 
Hadj Ferjani Kacem, the oecus contained scenes of fighting beasts framed in crowns in an 
ornamental pattern.7”7 The scenes are typical animal combats, not the sort of scene which 
realistically commemorates actual events. Above the two groups of beasts at the end of the 
room appears the symbol of the crescent-on-a-stick, flanked by two bars and with pennants 
attached (Pls. 72-3). Ona number of other pavements at El Djem the emblem is found without 
any express link with the venationes. Thus in the Maison du Paon it forms the threshold-panel 
of the early second-century ftriclinium, whose border is a scroll of ivy leaves (with which it is 
not necessarily contemporary), and in another room it occupies a compartment in an orna- 
mental pattern of the Severan age.”* In the Maison des Mois the sign is found eleven times on 


7 Inv. Sousse 57.095 and 57.097, pls. XXI and XXII. 

73 In Sousse Museum. Quoted by Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 93; id., Actes du 84© congrés national des sociétés 
savantes, Dijon 1959 (Paris 1961), p. 216 n. 1. 

™ Inv, Tun. 96. On these mosaics, and the problem of the Leontii, see further below, pp. 126—7. 

7§ One of the acclamations on the El Aouja pottery is addressed to the Taurisci, and associated with a horned wreath, 
their totem might well be a bull. 

7% A. Truillot, BAC 1932-3, p. 334 and fig. 

™ Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 56, pls. XLIII—-XLV. Ascribed there to the end of the 3rd century. 

7 Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 7, pls. II—V. There are at least three different phases in the decoration of the house, to be 
placed in the early 2nd century, the end of the 2nd century, and c. 220 (ibid., pp. 12—14). 
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ome mosaic, placed in squares from each side of which springs a branch with three vine 
leaves.”? It is also used in inscriptions, frequently in Dionysiac contexts; its independent use 
@ppears to precede the link with the venationes, and it is probably to be identified as the 
imsignia of a grade in the Dionysiac hierarchy.*° In that case it would have been adopted by 
the Telegenii specifically because Dionysus was their tutelary deity; on the Smirat mosaic, the 
only work to link all four elements, amphitheatre, sodalitas, god, and emblem, the crescent-on- 
stick is held in Dionysus’ hand. Other signs may have been associated, originally at least, 
with other deities: thus Diana on the Smirat mosaic holds a stalk of millet, and in a building at 
Putput, two dedicatory inscriptions to the Dominae are accompanied by radiate five-pointed 
crowns such as have been seen to be associated with the Pentasii.*’ It does not seem possible 
to construct a consistent system of associations between god, sodalitas, and emblem (on the 
Smirat mosaic, where the Telegenii alone are mentioned, Diana and her millet appear as well as 
Dionysus with his crescent-on-a-stick);*? but it is possible that each faction had its own 
patron deity. The association of each of the factions with a particular god would add a 
peculiar force to the representation of their emblems; their presence would evoke the protec- 
thon of the god in question, as well as suggesting the magic powers which were inherent per se 
im the venationes. The occurrence of more than one of the symbols in association with the 
amphitheatre could therefore be understood as invoking the powers of all the deities con- 
eerned; thus the Mosaic of the Bulls would not only be a factual image of the banquet held by 
representatives of five of the factions before the games on the next day, but would also evoke 
the five protecting deities; the same function would be served, but in an exclusively symbolic 
way, by the [saona mosaic. 

fhe mosaics containing scenes and symbols associated with the sodafitates cover a period 
which ranges over the third and much of the fourth century. The Mosaic of the Bulls is 
certainly Severan; it shows a naturalism of composition and an impressionistic figure-style 
which disappear rapidly after that time.** The mosaics of the bulls and the lion from Uzitta are 
roughly contemporary or a little later; the lion from Sullecthum is also to be ascribed to the 
first half of the third century. None of these mosaics, in fact, has used motifs taken from the 





™ Ibid., p. 28, pl. XXVIII, b. 

™ For the use of the sign on inscriptions, cf. esp. the funerary stele of Iulia Victoria from Tébessa, M. Leglay, BAC 1954, 
» 199 and the epitaph of C. Habellius Donatus, described as a Bucolista, from Timgad, H. D’Escurac-Doisy, Libyea iv, 1956, 
“pe. ill f. The sign is discussed by Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 155—9, who suggests the identification as Bacchic 
Tasigmia. OYner appearances ol The symipol which may ‘ve noted are in The Maison Ou ‘Tresor at Bulla Regia, where it 1s used 
several times in a pavement consisting of a grid of hederae (Y. Thébert, Cahiers de Tunisie xxix, 1972, pp. 38 f.) (Pl. 74); in the 
Maison d’Industrius at Oudna, where it appears once on a threshold flanked by the inscription OES/ AES, once inside the room 
(inv. Tun. 424); at El-Aerg, near El Alia, where it accompanies what is probably the signature of the mosaicist Thebanus (Jnv. 
Tun. 89). On a tile from Timgad, which represents a bull decked for the amphitheatre confronting a venaror, the sign is 
inscribed on the bull’s rump; and in the central room of the great baths at Bulla Regia signs are carved on the voussoirs above 
four niches: the crescent-on-a-stick twice, once associated with a radiate crown, and two other radiate crowns, one with four 
points, one with five (L. Carton, CRA/J 1911, pp. 596 f.). 

*! A. Merlin, BAC 1912, pp. 515 f., pl. LXXVIII. 

*? The two leopards beneath Dionysus have wreaths of hedera around their bellies; those on the side dominated by Diana, 
wreaths of millet. Moreover, one of the venatores on the latter side, Hilarinus, has four millet-stalks embroidered on his collar 
(Pi. 52). 

3 On the other hand, there is some question about the cushion-pattern which surrounds it. Picard originally attributed it 
to the 4th century, and considered that the emblema-type panel has been reused (BAC 1961-2, p. 24). In his later study of 
the development of the cushion-pattern, he states the problem of the difficulty of reconciling the style of the emblema, which 
seems to require a date around 200, with that of other mosaics containing cushion-patterns of a very similar sort, for which a 
fairly advanced date in the 3rd century seems indicated; he concludes that there is not at the moment evidence to solve it 
(Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 124-5). 
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standard repertory of amphitheatre scenes, which at this time is devoted mainly to the narrative 
or commemorative treatment. The Smirat mosaic, of the mid-century, lays less stress on the 
symbolic or magical side of the representation than on the record of Magerius’ munificentia; 
the crescent-on-a-stick, so prominent elsewhere, is here a simple staff in the hand of Dionysus. 
It appears that it was not until the end of the century that it became a regular practice to link 
the portrayal of events from the venationes themselves with the emblems of the sodalitates; to 
this period belong the mosaic from the Cour de la Ferme Hadj Ferjani Kacem at El Djem, the 
Mosaic of the Games from Tébessa, and perhaps also the fragment with a venator from Tebessa. 
At about this time, too, the symbols begin to appear on mosaics which otherwise belong to a 
very different tradition of amphitheatre representations, the catalogues recording munera; thus 
the millet-stalks appear on the mosaic from near the amphitheatre at Carthage, the hederae on 
the corridor from the Maison du Paon at Carthage and in the border of the Radés mosaic. The 
conclusion seems to be that before this time the association of the symbols with the amphi- 
theatre had not taken a widespread hold, and was generally expressed in an obscure, esoteric 
manner, while the normal method of portraying a scene from the amphitheatre was a more 
realistic narrative; but that from the latter part of the third century the association spread in 
such a way that it became more or less automatic to add one or more of the symbols to a scene 
of venationes. Moreover the earlier monuments show a local concentration in eastern Byzacena, 
with Thysdrus as an undoubted centre.** In the later period they are found with a much wider 
diffusion, though still, as far as our present evidence goes, mainly confined within the limits of 
Africa Proconsularis and Byzacena, and the immediately neighbouring region. To the mid-fourth 
century, according to Picard, belongs the /saona mosaic, whose emphasis on the entirely 
symbolic, non-representational manner of portrayal is characteristic of this date; Picard’s 
dating is surely confirmed by the difference of approach between this work and the Mosaic of 
the Bulls, in which the same symbols are used in a representational manner.** Also to the 
advanced fourth century, unquestionably, belongs the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at 
El Djem, which gives the most striking instance of the predominance of Dionysus: the scenes 
from the venationes have here shrunk to occupying a subordinate position, reinforcing the 
power of the god himself. But although at Thysdrus itself at this time the connection between 
the venationes, the factions and their symbols, and the protecting god may be as strong as 
ever, elsewhere in Africa the link seems to have become weaker; on the mosaics from Djemila, 
from the baths at Thina, from Khanguet el-Hadjaj, the symbols, now limited to hederae and 
stalks of millet, are scattered apparently at random among the figures. It appears to have 
become more or less automatic for the mosaicists, when ordered to illustrate an amphitheatre 
scene, to insert these symbols wherever possible. A custom which evidently started as a direct 
expression of popular belief, expressed in forms which must have been laid down clearly and in 
detail by the patron ordering a work, has passed into the stock working-habits of the craftsman 
and lost its previous direct implications. 

The amphitheatre mosaics have revealed three strains in the attitudes with which the patrons 


84 The crescent-on-a-stick is found with especial frequency at Thysdrus; the city seems generally to have been a notable 
centre of the Dionysiac cult, with which this sign was linked. If we had more monuments, it might appear that the various 
sodalitates were concentrated in different cities; it may be no accident that the monuments celebrating the Leontii, or with 
the millet-stalks and the number four, are found mostly in Hadrumetum and the cities immediately to the south. The only 
important centre outside the Proconsular province for references to the Telegenii and the sign of the crescent is Timgad. There 
is a conspicuous absence of these signs in Carthage and the cities most strongly under its influence, 

85 Picard, BAC 1961-2, p. 24, and Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, p. 125, against the opinion of Salomonson that the /saona mosaic is 
contemporary with the Mosaic of the Bulls of the early 3rd century (BABesch. xxxv, 1960, p. 35). 
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regarded the venationes; of these one or another may be dominant at any particular moment, 
but they run parallel throughout the third and fourth centuries. They are: a love of exotic 
beasts and of scenes of violent, often bloody, action for their own sake; a desire to commemor- 
ate the giving of spectacular displays to the community; and an attachment to the games of the 
amphitheatre for their symbolic and religious associations. The first two of these are shown 
equally clearly by a large quantity of literary and epigraphic material, from Africa and else- 
where. Here are recorded the vehement devotion of individuals and of the people as a whole to 
the displays of the amphitheatre, the anxiety of the givers of munera, from Caelius Rufus to 
Symmachus, to make them as magnificent as possible, and the numerous honours decreed to 
those who, in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, succeeded in doing so. For the third attitude 
towards the games, however, such evidence is almost entirely lacking. Tertullian in the De 
Spectaculis mentions the origin of the gladiatorial games in human sacrifices offered to the 
dead, but he is here speaking from an antiquarian standpoint; of the interpretation which his 
own contemporaries put on the games, he says only ‘amphitheatrum ... omnium daemonum 
templum est’.2° He mentions the traditional patrons of the gladiatorial shows and the 
yenationes, Mars and Diana, but says nothing of a link with Dionysus, who plays so prominent 
a part on the monuments, at least at a slightly later period. Later writers, pagan and Chnistian, 
stress the consecration of the munera to one divinity or another; but Ville has shown that in 
each case the writer is either making use of antiquarian evidence, or is making a conscious 
attempt at intellectual theologizing; they do not reflect a common state of current opinion.*’ 
That magic had a part to play in the amphitheatre is known, for instance, from the 7abellae 
Defixionum; but though these record the use of magic to determine the course of events, 
wsually by cursing a particular venator or gladiator, they do not record the attribution to the 
amphitheatre of a wider significance in more general religious and superstitious contexts, On 
this, almost our only evidence is that provided by the monuments; most explicitly by the 
mosaics, but supported, on a smaller scale, by objects such as lamps.** The interpretation of 
this evidence, without literary sources to reinforce it, is inevitably precarious; much of what 
has been said is hypothetical, and new discoveries may always alter the interpretation of 
previously known material. But the evidence as it stands does at least give grounds for stating 
that scenes from the amphitheatre were used on African mosaics for a religious or superstitious 
purpose, even if their full implications may escape us. 

There was one other use to which scenes from the amphitheatre were put, of a quite different 
mature from those just discussed, In the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage, around the Mosaic of 
the Horses runs a frieze showing children hunting (Pls. L, 75—6).°? The children are dressed in 
ich costumes modelled on those of the venatores, with clavi, segmenta, or squares of coloured 
material over their chests, arm-guards, and garters. They are hunting with spear and lasso large 
birds, such as flamingo, crane, and duck, and small animals: hare, gazelle, goat, jerboa, and 
various sorts of cat. Around the children on the plain ground are thickly scattered branches 
ef flowering plants and fruit-trees, garlands, and baskets of flowers. Formally, this design is 
related to the semis or all-over designs of branches, flowers, birds, and still-life elements which 





™ De Spectaculis, 12,7. 

™ G. Ville, ‘Les Jeux de gladiateurs dans l’empire chrétien’, MEFR Ixxii, 1960, pp. 273—335; esp. pp. 288 f., where on 
‘We besis of the literary evidence he comes to the conclusion that ‘les jeux de gladiateurs . . . ne sont sous l’empire chrétien 
@e@en pur spectacle; de prés ou de loin, ils ne touchent ni au culte des dieux ni au culte des morts’. 

™ For these, cf. W. Déonna, ‘L’Ornementation des lampes romaines’, Rev. Arch. xxvi, 1927, pp. 250f. 

™ Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 32—48, pl. XXII—-XXVI. 
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were themselves a popular decoration in Africa for floors.?® But as a background for the 
children hunting, it also suggests the branches and garlands that were scattered over the surface 
of the arena. 

Two other pavements with similar themes are certainly the products of the same workshop. 
A slightly earlier mosaic from Carthage, though fragmentary, shows three richly dressed 
children, armed with whip and club, attacking birds and small animals in a similar setting of 
branches and fruit.” A still closer parallel is provided by the mosaic of the Hunting Children 
from Piazza Armerina, one of those Piazza Armerina mosaics which are so close to Carthaginian 
examples as to leave no doubt that they are the work of an atelier from Carthage.** Here 
there are three rows of children hunting in a similar setting of branches and flowers; the 
upper part of the pavement shows children gathering flowers and weaving garlands. The 
creatures that are hunted are much the same: large birds, hare, and goat; and there are comic 
scenes, such as the boy who flees in terror on hands and knees from a large cock, and another 
who is bitten in the calf by a jerboa. 

These scenes may be compared with the parodied circuses which will be discussed in the 
next chapter.°? They belong to a fashion for whimsical scenes of children, a fashion especially 
strong in the fourth century, when richly dressed putti occur again and again as actors in scenes 
of every sort. It is particularly in evidence at Piazza Armerina, where a whole group of rooms is 
given over to scenes of children.?* The children hunting are to be regarded principally as 
parodies of the more serious scenes of venationes, and are certainly to be related to the scenes 
of Erotes imitating human activities, which had been in use for centuries.?* Scenes of Erotes 
hunting, sometimes in contexts which definitely suggest the amphitheatre, are in fact found 
on mosaics. At Homs, near Lepcis Magna, four emb/lemata framed in a scroll-design contained 
scenes of Erotes; two showed Erotes hunting and catching wild beasts.*° At Bulla Regia, in the 
Maison de la Chasse, Erotes dressed as venatores were fighting a bear, a boar, and a leopard; in 
the centre of the pavement is the five-pointed crown that has been seen to be the emblem of 
one of the amphitheatre associations.?’? On these two mosaics the Erotes simply replace the 
human venatores; the animals that are their prey remain the normal animals of the arena. A 
more thorough-going parody is found on a mosaic from Volubilis, in the Maison a la Mosaique 
de Vénus.** On either side of the mosaic of Hylas and the Nymphs here, two panels show 


9° Examples quoted by Salomonson, ibid., pp. 37-47. The best-known of the mosaics on which this design is used is the 
pavement of the peristyle of the Maison de la Voli¢re at Carthage, of the early 3rd century (Jnv. Tun. 640 and plate); other 
important examples are the mosaics from the frigidarium of the baths at Bir el-Caid, near Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.234, pp. 
106—7, pls. LV—LVI) and the mosaic from Thina quoted below, n. 100. 

9! Inv. Tun. 606; cf. Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 35, pl. XXVIII. End of the 3rd to beginning of the 4th 
century. 

%2 Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 36, pp. 41-2, fig. 27. 

3 Below, pp. 91—2, 105—7. 

** Below, p. 207. 

°5 For these see R. Stuveras, Le Putto dans l'art romain (Collection Latomus, XCIX, Brussels 1969), pp. 85—107. An 
excellent example of such scenes on a mosaic is the frieze of Cupids as gladiators from Bignor, in the Isle of Wight: 
J. M. C. Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain, 191, p. 200, pls. 225—6. Compare also the use of children and Erotes hunting as an 
element in the ‘peopled scroll’: J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward-Perkins, ‘Peopled Scrolls: a Hellenistic Motif in Imperial Art’, 
PBSR xviii, 1950, pp. 1—43. An African example is the border of a mosaic from Bougie (Jnv. Alg. 333). 

*® Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania XIX, pp. 51 f., pl. 105. The other surviving panel showed Erotes with Mars and 
Venus; clearly the over-all theme was the various activities of Erotes. 

97 Inv. Tun. 585, 1; above, p. 81. 

*® R. Thouvenot, ‘Maisons de Volubilis: le palais dit de Gordien et la Maison a la mosaique de Vénus’, PSAM xii, 1958, 
p. 73. I know this mosaic only from Thouvenot’s description; part of one panel is just visible in his plate XVIII, but the panel 
with the arena scene not at all. 
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scenes of Erotes punished for their offences. On one side, an Eros with his hands bound behind 
his back is beaten by two others, while at his feet lies a bird which he has shot. In the other 
panel the scene is the arena; a bound Eros is driven forward by another with blows of the whip, 
like the victims at Zliten, while a third opens a cage to release a beast upon him; from it, there 
emerges only a large tortoise.”” 

The hunting children are obviously descended in part from these parodies with Erotes as 
actors. The branches and garlands scattered around them, though used frequently as an 
independent motif, are also associated with scenes of Erotes; on a mosaic from Thina, Venus 
appears in a similar setting surrounded by Erotes, and one of the Erotes is spearing a small 
animal.'°° Two Erotes do in fact appear among the otherwise realistic children in corners of 
the mosaic from the Maison des Chevaux, as if to confirm such an ancestry. Some Nilotic 
scenes too offer prototypes for the little figures hunting birds and small animals; for example, 
one from El Djem shows pygmies (not very clearly distinguished as such) fighting not only the 
traditional cranes but various other birds too, against a semis of roses and water-plants.'®' 

Despite all these antecedents and parallels, it is perhaps not unreasonable to see in the 
children’s hunts from Carthage and Piazza Armerina a note of realism which distinguishes them 
from the pure fantasies and parodies. The animals and birds are those of a scale to be fought 
by children, shown more or less natural size; and the costumes and equipment of many of the 
children are carefully modelled on those of the real venatores. This conflation of whimsical 
themes with realistic rendering of detail is found elsewhere, notably in the correctly dressed 
charioteers, both children and adults, who drive chariots drawn by birds and fish in the 
circus.!°? It gives the scene a much greater appearance of actuality than any of thosein which 
the actors are Erotes or nude putti fighting full-size beasts. It seems possible that the scenes are 
intended to portray real performances put on by children. It is highly likely that aristocratic 
children indulged in this sort of bloody sport, and that it would have appealed to Roman taste 
to pet on displays ie with the pariitipants were children, Pesbaps we baye in these mosaics 
another example of a workshop adapting and altering established designs to commemorate 
some special interest of the patron or activity of his family. 


** The punishment of Eros is a standard theme in both art and literature; but it is seldom that it is expressed in such 
specifically Roman terms, and placed in the setting of the amphitheatre. There is, however, a close parallel on a Gallic medal- 
lion, where an Eros condemned as /ncendiarius (as the inscription tells us) is tied to a stake on the catasta in the arena; in front 
of him a cage is opened, which releases a pair of birds (P. Wuilleumier and A. Audin, Les Médaillons d’applique gallo-romains 
de la vallée du Rhdne (Paris 1952), no. 40, p. 40, pl. II]; quoted by Foucher, Thysdrus 1961], p. 21). 

109 Inv. Tun. 29; Salomonson, La Mosatque aux Chevaux, p. 38, pl. XXX, 1. 

"8 Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, p. 12, pl. IVa; id., ‘Les Mosaiques nilotiques africaines’, CMGR, p. 141, fig. 18. 

'02 See below, pp. 91—2, 105-7. 


VI 
THE CIRCUS 


Three different attitudes have been seen to have governed the choice of subject on the amphi- 
theatre mosaics, the illustrative, the commemorative, and the symbolic. All three are illustrated 
for the circus by the literary and epigraphic sources, and make the task of interpreting the 
mosaics easier. That the circus-races, simply as a spectacle, aroused a passionate interest in men 
of all classes needs no illustration: inscriptions and epigrams record the favour in which success- 
ful charioteers and horses were held. There are fewer examples than for the gladiatorial games 
and the venationes of honours accruing to individual munerarii, magistrates or private citizens, 
who had paid for the circus-races; indeed our evidence for how they were financed is in general 
scanty. On the other hand, there are innumerable references to the factions, which, apparently 
throughout the Empire, provided both horses and charioteers, and which acted as a focus, even 
more than the individual popular favourites, for the enthusiams and loyalties of the people.’ In 
addition, there isa large quantity of evidence illustrating a symbolic intepretation of the circus: 
the identification of the factions, and of all that was concerned with the circus, with elements 
in a theory of the universe based on astrology. Most of this evidence comes from the 
Byzantine period, or from the West after the disappearance of the western Empire; it refers to 
a system of concepts by which the circus was regarded as a representation in miniature of the 
universe. On this theory, the physical parts of the circus building all had a symbolic interpreta- 
tion (for example, the euripus represented the sea); the circus itself formed the circulus anni; 
and the various constituent parts of each race represented a division of time. Thus the twelve 
carceres could be seen as the months or the signs of the zodiac; the seven turns of the course as 
the days of the week or the seven planets; the chariot itself represented the sun, if a quadriga, 
or the moon, if a biga; and the factions corresponded to the four Seasons, or to the four 
elements, and were consecrated to various appropriate gods. Different elements of these ident- 
ifications occur in the different authors; and though all have a marked literary or esoteric 
quality, frequently suggesting a deliberate effort to think up as many identifications as possible, 
it is clear that the concept of a link between the circus and the astrological basis of the universe 
was widely known and accepted by the time these works were written. How far back it can be 
traced is more doubtful. It has been suggested that it descends from the Ludicra historia of 
Suetonius, and was therefore current in the western Roman world from the early second 
century onwards.? However, in Tertullian’s De Spectaculis, supposedly based on the work of 
Suetonius, we find only some of the identifications put forward by the later authors, and not 
the fully worked-out theory. His account of the Circus Maximus is essentially antiquarian; the 


‘ For the organization of the circus-races, see H. A. Harrris, Sport in Greece and Rome (London 1972), pp. 193—212; 
L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms’ (ed. G. Wissowa, Leipzig 1920) II, pp. 21—50. 

? For this whole question see P. Wuilleumier, “Cirque et astrologie’, MEFR xliv, 1927, pp. 184—209. He discusses it with 
reference particularly to Greek astrological texts from manuscripts of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries; and to the dis- 
cussions of the Circus games in Malalas, Chronogr. LVII. v.74, and Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 30, in the East, and of Cassiodorus, 
Var. Ill. 51, Isidorus, Et. XVIII. xxvii—xli, and the poem De Circensibus from the Latin Anthology (Riese I. 197), in the West. 

4 Cf. the discussion of the sources in E. Castorina’s edition of Tertullian, De Spectaculis (Florence 1961), introduction, 
pp. Ixxxii—xci. 
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majority of the deities whom he connects with it can hardly have constituted a very present 
danger to the faith of his flock; and he does not allude to the system of identification of parts 
of the building with parts of the world. He mentions the consecration of the quadrigae to the 
sun, the bigae to the moon, and that of the factions, first to the Seasons, subsequently to the 
elements and to various deities; but the associations are not worked out in detail.* The system 
behind the theories which Tertullian is attacking is evidently not yet fully co-ordinated (or if 
it is, Tertullian is unaware of it); though the identification of the factions with the Seasons, the 
chariots with the sun and moon, is already familiar, there is no sign yet of the wider concepts 
which saw in the whole circus an image of the world, nor of the link between the circus and 
astrology. If Tertullian may be taken here as representing general contemporary opinion, it 
seems that in Africa at least the symbolic interpretation of the circus was not widespread by 
the end of the second or the beginning of the third century. With this conclusion may be com- 
pared the evidence of the figured monuments. 

The first category which was found in the amphitheatre mosaics, the narrative or illustrative, 
ts represented for the circus by a mosaic from near the Odeon in Carthage: it is to be connected 
with a whole series of monuments from other parts of the Empire, but is at present unique in 
Africa (Pl. 77).* It is a comparatively small panel representing a race in progress. The interior 
of the circus-building is represented from directly overhead in bird’s-eye view, but the artist 
has also shown the whole facade and the objects inside the enceinte in ordinary horizontal 
perspective; also in full view is the whole of the right side of the interior, so that three different 
wiewpoints are combined. The small scale of the pavement makes it impossible that many 
details should be shown;the artist has contented himself with representing the double portico 
of the facade; at the right end the eight grilled carceres, with an arch at the centre; at the back 
the rows of seats, with the openings of seven vomitoria between them, and two small temple- 
tke structures above. The interior of the other three sides is covered by something usually 
mterpreted as the velum, but which might be a roof of some sort. The spina survives only on 
the right; it has a concave end, and the euripus runs in a continuous basin down the centre. In 
stand the statue of the Magna Mater riding a lion; either an obelisk or a column supporting a 
Statue; two columns which presumably supported either the ova or the delphines (the super- 
Structure is destroyed); a hexagonal pavilion; and finally the meta with its three cones. The 
@rena itself is occupied by four quadrigae, three still racing anticlockwise around the course; 
the fourth, the victor, who belongs to the blue faction, is turned in the other direction, holding 
a palm and preceded by aman on horseback. There are also two figures on foot; the better 
preserved, who holds up an amphora, is the sparsor of one of the factions. 

This mosaic aims at giving a factual rendering of the circus and the race; interest is concen- 
trated on the spectacle. The small scale has led to the omission of detail, and has prevented the 
race itself from displaying the liveliness and excitement of some other circus scenes; it is prob- 
ably to be regarded as the reduction to small dimensions of a convention devised for work on a 
much larger scale. It may be compared with a number of other works, whose common feature 
= that they all show races taking place in the circus, and represent in considerable detail part at 


* The association of the faction-colours with the Seasons is given in the form which becomes standard: the white is conse- 
ated to Winter, red to Summer, green to Spring, and blue to Autumn. 

* L. A. Constans, ‘Mosaique de Carthage représentant les jeux du cirque’, Rev. Arch. 5° série, iii, 1916, 1, pp. 247—S9; 
©MA suppi. Il, A 341, pl. I. Dated by Picard, La Civilisation de l'Afrique romaine (Paris 1959), p. 391 n. 57, to the very end 
of the 2nd or beginning of the 3rd century; it may be considered typical of the narrative and factual interests prevailing in the 
Severan period. 
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least of the physical aspect of the building, generally the carceres and the spina. To do this, all 
adopt the technique of the multiplication of viewpoints. The treatment is closely related to a 
variety of representations in other media, reliefs, sarcophagi, lamps and terracottas; and all 
undoubtedly derive from the same tradition. The mosaics, however, are particularly closely 
related, even though widely separated in space and time, and all adopt essentially the same 
method. By contrast with the amphitheatre mosaics, in which there are few or no indications 
of the environment, and the scenes are often broken down into isolated figures and groups, a 
series of mosaics shows circus-scenes designed as a unified composition and set in a more-or-less 
naturalistic environment. This treatment is found twice in Gaul, at Lyons and Sens; three or 
four times in Spain, on mosaics from Barcelona, Gerona, Italica, and perhaps on a late and crude 
fragment from Seville; once in Britain, at Horkstow; and at Piazza Armerina (Pl. 202).’ On 
all these, the race is represented in a long narrow rectangle, with the spina prominent in the 
centre; the attention and emphasis given to the spina is one of the most striking aspects of this 
whole group of monuments. On all but the very simplified versions (and except the Barcelona 
mosaic, where one end is destroyed), one end of the pavement is completely occupied by a 
representation of the carceres, set at an angle of 90° to the rest of the figures on the pavement: 
at Piazza Armerina, the other end contains the tripartite arch and tribunals with the spectators. 
The details differ in the various works, but the compositional scheme remains essentially the 
same, and it seems that some common model or common tradition must lie behind most of the 
widely separated representations. The technique of showing the end of the arena at an angle of 
90° to the rest is one suited only to a mosaic pavement; no work in any easily transportable 
medium,which might have served as intermediary, offers the two requisites of a long narrow 
space to be filled and the possibility of different viewpoints. The source for the diffusion of 
the scheme must therefore be sought in the traditions and patterns of a school of mosaicists 
which evolved this technique. 

Its location must be hypothetical. The mosaics are far apart in time: the Spanish examples 
belong to the advanced fourth century, the Piazza Armerina mosaic probably slightly earlier; 
the Lyons mosaic is ascribed to the end of the second century, approximately contemporary 
with the Carthage mosaic. Of the two earlier works, the Lyons mosaic is most unlikely to be 
the product of an established local tradition: throughout Gaul at this time the compartmental 
method of composition is adopted almost universally when there is a large space to be filled. 
The mosaic is therefore much more likely to be inspired by patterns or craftsmen coming from 
outside than to be the product of a local workshop following its own traditions. The only 
other example of the theme on a mosaic from Gaul, that from Sens, shows the subsequent 
treatment that the motif could receive at the hands of local workmen: it has been reduced to a 
panel in a geometric pattern, with four bigae racing one behind the other, and the architectural 


© For a list of the monuments with realistic scenes of circus-races, and a suggestion that they may go back to a commemora- 
tive monument of the Ist century A.D., see L. Vogel, “Circus Race Scenes in the Early Roman Empire’, Art Bulletin li, 1969, 
pp. 155—60. The development of the later circus scenes, particularly on sarcophagi, is studied by G. Rodenwaldt, “‘R6mische 
Reliefs. Vorstufen zur Spatantike’, Jd/ lv, 1940, pp. 12—43. 

? Lyons: Jnv. Gaule I], 712 and Stern, Recueil I], 1, 73, pp. 63—9, pls. XLVII—LIV; Sens: Jnv. Gaule I], 785; Horkstow: 
J. M. C. Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain, 198, p. 202, pl. 227. For the Spanish mosaics see A. Balil, “Mosaicos circenses de 
Barcelona y Gerona’, Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia cli, 1962, pp. 257—349, and below, p. 221; for Piazza 
Armerina, G. V. Gentili, ‘Le gare del circo nel mosaico di Piazza Armerina’, Boll. d'Arte xiii, 1957, pp. 7—27, and below, 
p. 208. 

* For the dates see the references given in note 7. Balil dates the Gerona mosaic around the mid 3rd century, surely much 
too early (Mosaicos romanos de Hispania citerior, | Conventus Tarraconensis, 1 (= Studia Archaeologica 12, 1971), p. 49). 
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setting confined to the metae at the ends and a square box behind.’ It would prima facie be 
more probable that the scheme was evolved in Africa, since the tradition of filling large spaces 
with unified figure-compositions in polychromy is at home there, and nowhere else, at this 
date; and the hunting and amphitheatre scenes of the period offer parallels for the rendering of 
spatial setting through the use of different viewpoints.'® On the analogy of these other works, 
we might postulate a workshop, probably in Carthage, which specialized in realistic circus scenes 
shown in their architectural setting, and whose production would have extended from about 
the end of the second century into the fourth. Of this production, only one local example 
survives, the Odeon circus; but a later illustration is found at Piazza Armerina, where the 
Carthaginian inspiration and workmanship of the majority of the mosaics may be taken as 
certain. Later in the fourth century the convention would have spread to Spain and become 
established there, perhaps through the emigration of workmen; there are numerous other 
examples of mosaics of a very African character in Spain at this date."’ 

This hypothesis of a Carthaginian origin for the narrative circus scenes with an architectural 
setting receives support from some mosaics which seem to show the same tradition at work. 
On another mosaic from Piazza Armerina, the Small Circus, a chariot race is taking place 
in which the chariots are drawn by pairs of birds and driven by children.'* The significance 
of the motif will be discussed later; the important point here is that the compositional 
scheme is the same as that of the naturalistic mosaics, though pared down to its barest 
essentials. In the centre is the spina, in a very simplified form; the chariots proceed two on 
each side; there are three sparsores holding amphorae and a fourth attendant handing a palm to 
the victor. The scheme is very different from the much more complicated one followed by the 
main circus scene in the villa, but the same tradition must lie behind both. The theme of the 
circus-race in which the chariots are drawn by birds is also found at Volubilis, in the Maison a 
la mosaique de Vénus.'* This follows more closely than the Piazza Armerina Small Circus the 
conventional scheme for ordinary circus-races: the charioteers are apparently adult. The com- 
petitors are all placed on the near side of the spina; the last of them, the chariot of the blues 
Grawn by a pair of peacocks, has crashed at the classic point, immediately after turning the 
metae. On the other side of the spina are a duck and a peacock, which seem intended to 
represent the mounted attendants who figure in most scenes of the real circus. The spina is 
shown here in greater detail than in the corresponding scene at Piazza Armerina; as well as the 
metae and a pyramidal object on a high base, surely an ill-comprehended representation of an 
obelisk, there is also the structure supporting the seven dolphins who spit water into the euripus 
beneath, which runs the whole length of the spina and has a concave end; on the other side of 
the obelisk are remains of a similar structure which supported the ova. At the left end is the 
wall bounding the hemicycle, represented completely flat as a series of courses of stone, in 
front of which project five grilles between semi-circular bosses, the doors of the carceres. At the 


* The Lyons mosaic has some very individual features, notably the representation of the building as made of wood, and is 
Qetheps to be seen as the product of a local experiment in realistic mosaics which failed to find successors; there are several 
Seem experiments produced in various parts of Gaul in the Severan period. The Horkstow mosaic, like that at Sens, reduces 
Me setting to the absolute minimum. 

* Compare the ampitheatre mosaic from the Sollertiana Domus at El Djem (where the cafasta in the centre plays much 
ee same role as the spina on the circus mosaics), or the venatio from Le Kef (above, p. 67, 69). 

“™ See below, p. 220-2. 

™ Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 33, p. 38, fig. 25. For the significance of the bird-circuses, see below, p. 106. 

™ R. Thouvenot, ‘Maisons de Volubilis: le palais dit de Gordien et la Maison 4 la mosaique de Vénus’, PSAM xii, 1958, 
pe. 66—9, pl. XVI, 1. 
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other end ts the wall of the other hemicycle, but here it only cuts across the two angles of the 
panel, and the central portion is omitted. All the indications suggest that the Volubilis mosaic 
was based upon a pattern imported from elsewhere, reproduced by a not very skilful local 
craftsman who has not fully understood his model. The patterns which the Volubilitan 
mosaicists followed for figured pavements seem generally to derive from the more cosmopolitan 
cities of the eastern provinces of Africa, and it would be natural to suppose that the theme of the 
bird-circus and its composition were derived from some similar source. The Small Circus from 
Piazza Armerina also points to an African source for the theme, since, like the majority of mosaics 
in the villa, it was surely executed by African artists. The two mosaics are, however, separated by 
at least acentury; the theme may therefore be taken to have been established firmly in the African 
repertory (or the repertory of some African centre), since it reappears after so long an interval. 
A third example of the theme has now been discovered in Carthage (Pls. 79—80).'* It is fragmen- 
tary, but enough survives to show that the method of composition is essentially the same. The 
scene is compressed into a tall, narrow rectangle (the opposite shape from that normally used 
for circus scenes), and the spina is therefore represented in a very abbreviated form. The main 
features, however, are still present: the base of the obelisk, two basins of water with some sort 
of base between them, and the three metae. Three of the four chariots survive in part; above 
the spina one drawn by a pair of white geese, with an auriga in a white tunic; below, an auriga 
in a greenish-blue tunic, whose chariot is destroyed, and a pair of green birds, probably parrots, 
whose auriga is mostly destroyed. As on the Volubilis mosaic, the aurigae are adult men. The 
style of this work is coarse, the figures awkwardly drawn in a linear technique, the colours 
restricted to a few shades of grey, pink, and yellow supplemented by paste; and the tesserae 
are very large. The work belongs to the advanced fourth century, and is therefore later than 
the other examples of the theme. Nevertheless, taken together with the Piazza Armerina 
mosaic, it provides some confirmation for the theory that Carthage itself may have been the 
centre at which the theme evolved. 

The composition used for the mosaics of the bird-circuses is so obviously derived from that 
of the large-scale, realistic circuses that it points also to a tentative identification of Carthage as 
the centre for the development of the general theme. The only other direct trace of the tradi- 
tion in Africa that can be adduced is a mosaic from Gafsa, whose very crude and naive figure 
style indicates a date in the Byzantine period, when figured mosaics on this scale were rare 
(Pl. 78).'° It too represents a race taking place in the arena, and though the artist has had con- 
siderable difficulty in managing his schema, it is basically the same as that on the Odeon circus 
from Carthage, except that the outer facade of the building is not shown. The arena is shown 
in a bird’s-eye view, with the spina down the centre and various other small edifices scattered 
around it; down the right side run the carceres, reduced to four arched openings turned at an 
angle of nearly 90° to the rest; along the back another row of arches shelters the spectators, 


'* The date of the Volubilis mosaic is difficult to establish closely, given the low standard of workmanship; Thouvenot, 
op. cit., p. 78, is inclined to place it in the last quarter of the 2nd century. R. Hanoune, MEFR Ixxxi, 1969, p. 247 n. 1, quotes 
suggestions ranging from soon after 150 to the mid-3rd century. 

'S R. Hanoune, ‘Trois pavements de la Maison de la Course de Chars a Carthage’, MEFR \|xxxi, 1969, pp. 219—56. Beneath 
the pavement of one room in the house was found a coin of Constantius [I, of a type dating 350/361; on the basis of style, the 
circus-mosaic might be substantially later than this. See above, p. 31. 

'¢ Inv. Tun, 321. It is an ambitious work, and the naveté of its execution is certainly a sign of lateness and not just of bad 
local workmanship; but methods of dating mosaics of this period more precisely are not yet established. Capsa flourished 
under the Byzantine government and was appointed as a seat of the dux of Byzacena, which might explain the summoning of 
mosaicists from outside to execute a special commission there (cf. C. Diehl, L’Afriqgue byzantine (Paris 1896), pp. 126, 169, 
236). 
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who are represented by head and bust alone. In the arena are the four quadrigae, two on either 
side of the spina, and the usual attendants on horseback or on foot, some of them inserted 
sideways or upside down wherever there was a space. At this date the demand for mosaics of 
this sort was extremely limited, and the complexity of the work, despite its errors, 1s such that 
its design would have been far beyond the powers of the men who executed most of the pave- 
ments known from this period. With the exception of the church mosaics, which belong to a 
very different tradition, the only place in Africa where figured mosaics of this complexity were 
regularly produced in the sixth century is Carthage; and the workmen who executed the pave- 
ment were sureiy brought from there to Gafsa for this specific commission. The most likely 
explanation of the work is that its design and composition were inspired by an earlier mosaic, 
or perhaps rather by an old pattern, on which a circus scene was shown according to the con- 
ventions of the series discussed above. It may therefore provide an additional piece of evidence, 
though a tenuous one, for the existence in Carthage at an earlier date of a centre producing 
large-scale realistic circus-scenes; some of its works would still have been extant in the sixth 
century, though all that survives today is the little circus from the Odeon. 

The realistic-narrative treatment of circus scenes has, therefore, left few traces on mosaics 
im Africa, but there is sufficient evidence to show that it was practised. Far the greater majority 
of works connected with the circus, however, belong to the other two categories which were 
established for the amphitheatre, the commemorative and the symbolic. On these works, 
isolated figures from the repertory are normally used in a non-representational setting, and the 
purpose which the scene is intended to serve is indicated more or less clearly. The commemora- 
tive works do not usually seem intended to record particular events, like the amphitheatre 
scenes; their origin lies rather in a desire to represent individual favourite horses or charioteers. 
The earliest examples are two pavements from the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse (Pls. 81—2)."” 
On both, the central part of the pavement is occupied by a pastoral scene; on one it is purely 
conventional, and shows animals drinking from a fountain in a mountainous landscape, with a 
shepherd playing a flute in the background; on the second there is a similar landscape of rocky 
crags, with two small buildings above, and in front groups of mares and foals at pasture. This 
second scene is flanked at the angles by four medallions, each containing a pair of horses con- 
fronted across a palm-tree, and standing on a strip of ground-line. Their names are written 
ebove them: AMOR, DOMINATOR, ADORANDVS, CRINITVS, FEROX, and PEGASVS; the 
other two are destroyed. The pairs appear to be matched according to colour; one of the two 
pairs surviving is bridled, the others wear neckbands with pendants; all have a branch of palm 
on their heads. In all cases the horse on the left has the mark SORO/THI on its hindquarters 
end shoulder; that on the right has a stable-mark. Exactly the same characteristics distinguish 
the horses on the other pavement, now destroyed. Here there were four horses, again con- 
fronted in pairs across a palm-tree, but this time placed directly on strips of ground running 
the whole width of the pavement, top and bottom; the landscape was confined to a small area 
m the centre, rather awkwardly separated from the plain background of the rest of the mosaic. 
The names of the horses, PATRICIVS, IPPARCHVS, CAMPVS, and DILECTVS, were written 
m front of them, and they had the same marks and harness as those on the other pavement. 
_ Above the back of each flew an Eros carrying a garland with which to crown the horse. On the 








" Inv. Sousse 57.113 and 57.120; pls. XXVII, XXX, XXXI. The first mosaic is now entirely destroyed but known from 
@eewings and photographs; the second survives in fragments, but drawings of the whole are extant. Foucher dates the whole 
Seer to the last years of the 2nd or first decade of the 3rd century (loc. cit. and Hadrumetum (Paris 1964), p. 245). 
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other two sides, between each pair of horses, stood a motif composed of a pair of cordiform 
leaves supported on a stake; and a scroll of hederae formed the border of both pavements. 

The scenes in the centre of the two pavements may be derived formally from earlier, trad- 
itional models, but they are clearly associated in theme with the horses at the angles, On the 
mosaic with the mares and foals, the central scene should represent the stud farm of which the 
horses in the medallions are the prize products; and the name branded on the horses, Sorothus, 
is surely that of the owner of the house in which the mosaics were laid. On the other mosaic, 
the connection between the two subjects is less explicit, but the pastoral scene in the centre 
should also be intended to recall the country estate on which the horses were bred; the 
mosaicist has simply chosen a rather conventional model to illustrate it. In both, therefore, 
emphasis is laid on the activities of the proprietor as a horse-breeder; these activities are com- 
memorated by representations both of his country estate and of his favourite or most success- 
ful horses.'* Only secondarily are they concerned with the circus as the scene of his success; 
this is indicated by the subsidiary details: the palm-trees between the horses, symbolic of the 
palm of victory; the branches of palm on the heads of the horses; the Erotes flying overhead 
with wreaths to crown the victors; and perhaps the fascina of cordiform leaves.'? The images 
of the victorious race-horses belong to the general repertory of circus motifs, but they are 
completely divorced from any realistic setting. The artist who composed the two pavements 
has combined elements taken from the general circus repertory and elements from other 
fields, in order to produce an ensemble with a specific, identifiable meaning. 

Another patron who used a mosaic to display the horses of his racing-stables was the owner 
of the establishment at Oued-Athmenia. One of the lost mosaics here showed, according to the 
description, six horses decked for the circus standing in front of two rows of buildings which 
represent, no doubt, the villa and its stables and outbuildings.*° The horses’ names were 
written above them, some with further comments added; the reading of Poulle gives the names 
Pullentianus, Delicatus, Titas, Scholasticus, and Altus, with the addition Unus es ut mons 
exultas, and one addressed with the phrase: Vincas non vincas te amemus Polidoxe. The 
readings of the inscriptions are unreliable in detail, as are the drawings, but the general outline 
may be accepted. Together with the other mosaics from these baths, they add up to a general 
picture of the estate; its stables and prize race-horses take their place next to the parks, gardens, 
and hunting scenes. The immediate relevance of this mosaic to its surroundings has been 
illustrated by further excavation on the site, which has uncovered a large farm establishment 
with stables of a quite exceptional size.*! While there is no opportunity of comparing the 
buildings represented on the mosaic, known only from inaccurate drawings, with those dis- 
covered here, it seems evident that the horses on the mosaic are intended as the real products 


‘8 Foucher, Hadrumetum, p. 214, considers that all the major mosaics of the house allude in some way to the activities 
of Sorothus as a breeder of horses with an estate in the region of Souk Ahras, where an inscription mentions a saltus sorothensis 
(R. Cagnat, BAC 1896, p. 228 n. 19, probably from the reign of Philip; there seems no reason, however, to assume that the 
name could not have belonged to two men). He suggests that he raced his horses at Hadrumetum under the blue faction, and 
engaged in overseas trade. The last activity would be responsible for the representation of Neptune and his cortege on the 
pavement of the oecus (/nv. Sousse 57.119). See further below, p. 113. 

'? This motif of horses standing behind palm-trees is found very commonly on the ends of sarcophagi which have scenes 
of the circus on the front. The stakes supporting hederae on one of the mosaics are mysterious, but might be an emblem of 
some sort connected with the circus, after the manner of the emblems of the amphitheatre associations. 

20 Inv. Alg. 263; illustrated in C. Tissot, Géographie comparée de la province romaine d'Afrique, | (Paris 1884), pp. 360—1, 
pl. I. See above, p. 62, and below, p. 123, for the other mosaics from the villa and a probable date in the late 4th century. For 
a discussion of the reliability of the drawings and inscriptions, see J. and P. Alquier, Rec. Const. lvii, 1926, pp. 83—118, and 
lix, 1928—9, pp. 289-318. 

41 A. Berthier,‘Etablissements agricoles antiques 4 Qued-Athménia’, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, pp. 7—20. 
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of these stables. Presumably they were bred here to race in the circus of one of the neighbour- 
ing towns, or perhaps even for export (African horses were famous); and the owner has chosen 
a few of his favourites to immortalize in this way. 

On other mosaics where circus-horses are shown, there is no suggestion that the owner of 
the house had any closer connection with the circus than as an enthusiastic amateur or a 
devotee of one of the factions, and the horses seem to be simply the current favourites. A 
mosaic from a house at Sousse approximately contemporary with the Maison de Sorothus con- 
tains four horses, placed on two registers against a plain white background (PI. 83).** Their 
names, PVPILLVS, CVPIDO, AMATOR, and AVRA are written above them, and they are led 
by four attendants, who wear tunics of the faction-colours. The horses are marked out as 
circus-horses by their bandaged legs, tails bound up with ribbons, blankets over their necks, 
and crests of palm-branches; one at least has a stable-mark on its flank in the form of a triangle; 
and the attendants hold whips. The drawing is naturalistic, but the scene is not narrative; it 
does not refer to any single moment in the games or connected with them. It consists rather of 
a shorthand symbol for the circus as a whole; a single horse, no doubt the favourite, and an 
attendant represent each faction. 

A later work containing the images of horses which are to be taken as real contemporary 
champions from the circus is the mosaic from the oecus of the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage 
(Pls, J, 84—6).?? The central field here is divided into a chequerboard of small squares, alternate 
panels of opus sectile and mosaic;sixty-one of the latter survive whole or in part. In the squares 
along the top of the pavement and in some of those down the sides are representatives of the 
factions. In the top row there survives the auriga of the reds, holding a whip and a palm, on 
foot, and running to the right; behind is a small figure, a sparsor or hortator. Presumably three 
other panels, now destroyed, contained the corresponding aurigae of the other factions; a frag- 
ment of the central panel suggested to Salomonson that it might have contained a frontal view 
of the victorious charioteer in his quadriga, flanked by two small attendants.** Four panels at 
the sides contain the sparsores, dressed in tunics of the faction-colours, and holding small 
amphorae. Every one of the other surviving panels contains a horse, decked for the circus with 
a collar of phalerae, a plume of branches on its head, its tail tied up with ribbons. Each horse is 
accompanied by one or more figures or by a tiny scene, placed either in front of the horse or 
above its back. The majority of these can be identified, generally on the basis of larger-scale 
representations with similar iconography; they consist for the most part, either of single gods 
or heroes, identifiable by their attributes, or of men engaged in certain easily recognizable 
occupations, or of small scenes in which the action and setting are pared down to the mini- 
mum needed to identify the main actors; the subjects of these scenes similarly may be drawn 
from mythology or from the everyday world. None of these figures or scenes has in itself any 
association with the circus; but Salomonson has shown that all can be seen to suggest a name 
which accords with systems of nomenclature for circus-horses already familiar from other 
sources.25 From this, he inteprets the whole pavement as an assembly of horses from the circus, 


= Inv. Sousse 57.211, pl. XLIX; beginning of the 3rd century. 

* Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, esp. pp. 52—126. Like all the mosaics of the house (except the triclinium), it 
sould date from shortly after 300; see above, pp. 44, 53. 

™ If that is correct, one faction must have been given prominence above the others, since there were five panels to be 
M@Sed. Alternatively, the central panel might have contained the figure of a magistrate concerned with the administration of 
the eames; all that survives of it is a tiny fragment showing a small figure at the side. 

** Salomonson, op. cit., pp. 80 f., passim. For the nomenclature of circus-horses known from elsewhere, see ibid., p. 81 
» 1. M. Lambertz, ‘Zur Ausbreitung des Supernomen oder Signum in rémischen Reiche’, Glotta iv, 1913, pp. 78—143, esp. 
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whose names, instead of being written beside them as on other monuments, are alluded to by 
images. The educated observer could identify these images without much difficulty, while 
simultaneously displaying his erudition and culture. That the horses really existed there can be 
no doubt; the whole purpose of the jeu d’esprit would otherwise be lost. Some of the horses 
are further identified by stable-marks imprinted on their hindquarters, in the form of names 
or abbreviations of names, initials or symbols; some appear more than once, but a total of 
twenty different marks survives. This variety of markings shows that the horses displayed so 
proudly cannot have been the personal property of one man. That the mosaic commemorates 
all the horses which took part in a particular set of games is an attractive hypothesis.** The 
rows of horses would then be analogous to the rows of named beasts which appear on the 
venatio-mosaics of about the same date commemorating a particular munus, with the difference 
that here a highly original method of identifying the horses has been adopted. Such a work 
might, like the venatio-mosaics, be commissioned by a single benefactor, who wished to have a 
full record of the games he had given. A different explanation was suggested by Picard.?’ He 
identified as the seat of the faction of the Blues the whole building, together with the neigh- 
bouring ‘basilica’ and surrounding rooms, one of which contained the inscription FELIX 
POPVLVS VENETI in mosaic on its pavement.?* But the connection between the two sets of 
buildings has not yet been satisfactorily investigated, nor is their contemporaneity established.?° 
The other mosaics in the Maison des Chevaux are in no way connected with the circus or the 
factions, and the horse-mosaic itself is in fact more suitable for the reception room of a private 
house than for a semi-public meeting-place, where its invitation to a display of wit and erudition 
would be less appropriate. It is not impossible (as suggested tentatively by Salomonson)*® that 
the two buildings might have been connected, even if not part of one ensemble, and that the 
Maison des Chevaux was a private house whose owner was closely associated with, perhaps 
even the dominus of, the factio Veneta. In that case, the horses would probably represent all 
those that belonged to the faction at a given time. But the apparently equal emphasis placed 
on the other factions, whose aurigae and sparsores occupy a position equivalent to those of the 
Blues, is against this explanation; more probably it is a munificent benefactor who is here 
recording his games. 

The prominence given to the commemorative aspect makes the Mosaic of the Horses excep- 
tional among circus-mosaics. We have, at present, no other parallels on mosaic pavements to 
the inscriptions on stone in which benefactors recorded giving circus-games or were publicly 
honoured for giving them. Nor are there many parallels to the inscriptions in honour of victori- 
ous charioteers and the records of statues set up to them; images of victorious charioteers are 
found, but they often seem intended more as general symbols of victory than as honorific 
portraits of a particular popular hero. One exception may be the earliest-known example of 
the theme in Africa, a mosaic from the Maison de Scorpianus at Carthage, to be dated to the 


pp. 106—14; J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘Beasts and their names in the Roman Empire’, PBSR xvi, 1948, pp. 24—37, esp. pp. 30 f. 
Many of the images on the pavement could suggest a number of possible names; only acquaintance with the actual horses 
would have shown which was the right one. 

26 As suggested by Salomonson, op. cit., p. 90. It is remarkable, if so, that all the horses had names which could be 
rendered in this fashion, as opposed to the equally common type of name taken from colour, physical characteristics, etc., or 
with no particular meaning. Perhaps only those horses which had names suitable for such treatment were selected out of a 
much greater number of participants. 

27 G. Ch. Picard, Rev. Arch. 1964, ii, pp. 179 f., in a review of A. Lézine, Architecture romaine d'Afrique (Tunis 1964). 

78 L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, BAC 1922, pp. Ix f. 

29 Cf. Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 12. 

*® Ibid., p. 91. 
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second quarter of the second century.*! Here a small panel in the centre of an elaborate floral- 
geometric pattern must originally have shown a guadriga with its charioteer; only the heads of 
the four horses, in profile, survive. Above, in a tabula ansata, was the inscription SCORPIANVS 
IN ADAMATYV, which has been interpreted as signifying that it is an image of the owner of the 
house, whose profession was that of charioteer, but perhaps refers only to a contemporary 
fevourite.*? Very similar is a panel from a house next to the Thermes d’Hiver at Thuburbo 
Maius: an auriga in a red tunic stands in a chariot drawn by four horses, and holds a six-pointed 
crown, a whip, and a palm.** He is not named, and is no doubt to be taken simply as a generic 
figure. 

Both these panels show chariots in profile, a motif taken from the iconographic schemes for 
representing chariots racing in the arena. Later a scheme develops showing the victorious 
@wadriga advancing head-on; here a greater stress is laid on its triumphant nature.** Two 
examples of the theme are known in Africa, both belonging to the advanced fourth century. On 
ome, from Khenchela, the victorious charioteer, not named, is advancing full-face surrounded 
by roses;°* the charioteer seems to act here simply as an image of victory. From Dougga comes 
® mosaic showing a guadriga advancing, driven by a charioteer holding a palm, a crown, and a 
whip (PI. 88).°° In the top right corner are the carceres, five arched openings with grilles at 
the doors, set diagonally, and a small structure above, perhaps the tribunal of the presiding 
magistrate;*’ in the top left corner are fragmentary traces of another building. The buildings 
ere derived from the tradition of narrative representations set in realistic surroundings, though 
tere they are separated from the other parts of the setting. Two of the horses, the iugales in 
The centre, are named as AMANDVS and FRVNITVS, and beside the auriga’s head is written 
EROS / OMNIA PER TE. The mosaic seems, therefore, to be laid in honour of a victorious 
ehanoteer named Eros, belonging to the green faction (his tunic and helmet are green), and of 
te horses with which he won his victories, and so far it is analogous to the honorific inscrip- 
tons or statues of well-known aurigae. It has, however, been suggested by Merlin and Poinssot 
that in addition to its straightforward commemorative function the mosaic involves a further 
Symbolism. The horses wear between their ears crests formed of vegetal motifs, which Merlin 
end Poinssot identify as a stalk of ivy on the head of Amandus, an ear of corn on that of 








™ Inv. Tun. 816. A drain with brickstamps of the year 126 is reported to have been found under other mosaics from the 
Seme house (/nv. Tun. 817), and may be taken as a terminus post quem for the house as a whole. Picard places in the mid-2nd 
Seetery the development of the floral pattern used on this mosaic (CMGR, p. 128, fig. 7); the medallions in it contain birds, 
} and small genre subjects. | 
= CIL VIII, 12589, ‘fortasse supplendum praedium vel campum’; or could Adamatus be the name of the principal horse? 
T seems in fact to be no evidence, either that Scorpianus is the name of the owner of the villa, as sometimes assumed, or 
Wet the latter is to be identified with the charioteer in the panel. 
™ CMA suppl. Il, A. 376: a photograph of a detail is given in Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie, 22, p. 38, pl. 24, where it is 
sribed as 3rd-century. 
™ On some works which show the race in progress, the victor is represented full-face, while the other chariots are still 
eceeding in profile; for instance, the mosaic from the Via Imperiale in Rome, in the Museo Nazionale Romano (/nv. 124705), 
) which the victor is also identified by the inscription AERI.NIK, and by a palm and crown in his hands. For the motif of the 
Serious charioteer represented en face, see A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer (Oxford 1973), pp. 17—28. 
™ J. Lassus, BAC 1961-2, pp. 42-3; id., ‘La Vénus de Khenchela au Musée de Constantine’, Rec. Const. \xxi, 1969—71, 
45-55. 
™ Inv. Tun. 540; A Merlin and L. Poinssot, ‘Factions du cirque et Saisons sur des mosaiques de Tunisie’, Mélanges Charles 
wa (= Rev, Arch, 1949), ii, pp. 732—8. Merlin and Poinssot (p. 734) ascribe it to the end of the 3rd or beginning of the 4th 
, but they are principally concerned with combating a theory which would date it to the Antonine age. G. Ch. Picard, 
Sques africaines du III® siécle aprés J.-C.’, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 21, attributes it to a renaissance at Dougga under the 
tinian dynasty, a date to which the figure-style seems more appropriate. 
™ The building is usually described as a temple; I owe the suggestion that it is the tribunal to Mr. John Humphrey. 
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Frunitus, and a cluster of olives ‘deliberately given a trefoil form’ on that of the horse on the 
extreme right; between this horse and the border is a millet-stalk, and there was originally a 
fragment of a spray of roses in a similar position in front of the destroyed horse on the left. 
The first three plants are the conventional attributes of the Seasons, though not in the correct 
order; and they would suggest the identification of the factions with the Seasons, an identifica- 
tion which, as shown above, can be traced in literary sources from Tertullian on. On the basis 
of this, Merlin and Poinssot offer their interpretation of the panel: at the same time as repre- 
senting a real charioteer driving his real horses, who belonged to one particular faction, the 
Green, it would also symbolize the course of the year guided by the Sun; ‘Eros vainqueur, 
substitut du Soleil, dirigeant un quadrige tiré par les Saisons’.** The horses would then be 
simultaneously four real horses belonging to one faction and symbols of each of the four 
factions, incarnating the Seasons. There are other vegetal motifs in the panel, a cordiform leaf 
above the charioteer’s head, a vine leaf by his right arm; these would be apotropaic symbols 
reinforcing the general symbolism. 

This interpretation is based on a misconception. The plant on the head of the horse Frunitus 
is not an ear of corn but a stalk of millet, indubitably the same as that at the side of the panel 
next to the horse on the right; and millet is not the normal attribute of Summer. Moreover the 
crest of the horse on the right, which Merlin and Poinssot with some doubt identify as a spray 
of olives with leaves and berries clustered together, is much more like a vine leaf such as that 
above the right arm of the charioteer; the vine and the ivy, which forms the crest of the horse 
Amandus, are both attributes of Autumn, though the vine is much the more common.’ It is 
not therefore possible that the three surviving horses represent three different Seasons, and the 
identification with the chariot of the year accordingly breaks down. The plumes on the horses’ 
heads are to be considered as variants on the more usual crests of palm or laurel 40 and their 
presence, together with the other plants which fill all available spaces on the pavement, is an 
example of the typical fourth-century practice of introducing plants of a lucky nature on to 
mosaics of virtually any subject.** The mosaic certainly has a purpose beyond the purely com- 
memorative: it may be compared to the amphitheatre mosaics from the Maison du Paon at 
Carthage and from Khanguet el-Hadjaj, where there is the same combination of named, and 
presumably real, figures with numerous apotropaic or lucky symbols. It is likely that the 
charioteer is represented here less as an honour to the individual than as an image of victory, 
which would bring good luck to the house or to the beholder; the possible play on his name 
Eros might strengthen this function. The esoteric interpretation placed on the mosaic by 
Merlin and Poinssot cannot be upheld. 

Merlin and Poinssot attribute the same solar symbolism to two other mosaics from Dougga, 
and to one from Sidi-Abdallah; they see the allegorical interpretation of the circus as so 
commonplace by the fourth century that figures from the circus serve more or less auto- 


% Op. cit. p: 737. 

3° The hedera is in fact hardly a Seasonal plant at all, except in so far as it is associated with Dionysus, and a Bacchic 
figure is often used for Autumn. When the Seasons themselves are represented, there is often a certain amount of variation in 
their attributes; but when the attributes are used by themselves, they are almost always invariable, since they are intended to 
be easily recognizable. In such cases, the Seasonal plants are standardized: roses for spring, corn-ears for summer, grapes and 
vine leaves for autumn, olives for winter, as they are seen, for instance, on the mosaic from La Chebba (/nv. Tun. 86) (P1. 98); 
the only common variation is the substitution of reeds for olives for winter. 

49 On the Great Circus from Piazza Armerina, though the horses drawing most of the chariots have plumes of laurel and 
olive, some have plumes of hederae, or of olive with a hedera at the end: Gentili, La Villa Erculia, pls. 1X, XIII. 

41 For this practice, and the question of the apotropaic or magical significance of these plants, see below, pp. 170—2. 
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matically to evoke the whole complex of ideas, and any pavement on which they appear has an 
intrinsic symbolic quality. But in each case a doubt arises. On one of the Dougga mosaics, a 
charioteer stands in a circle at the centre, holding a palm-branch, with a scroll of ivy beside 
him; his jerkin is predominantly blue, and he is not named (Pl. 89).*? In the middle of each 
side is a small rectangle containing a horse, its tail tied up with ribbons, its legs bandaged for 
the arena; they are named as PANTARCVS, AVREVS, TERDIACVS, and MAPRAERON. The 
rectangles are surrounded by stylized scrolls of foliage bearing rose-flowers, which spring from 
acanthus-clumps at the angles; other plants run along the diagonals, from the acanthus clumps 
to the edge of the central circle: a vine-rinceau, an ivy-rinceau, a palm leaf, and a millet-stalk. 
These plants do not correspond to the regular attributes of the Seasons, and Merlin and Poinssot 
consider their role here to be as apotropaea against evil. Despite this, they consider that the 
underlying symbolism of the Sun and the Seasons is present: ‘l’équivalence factions-Saisons . . . 
est suggeree plutot qu’affirmeée ici, mais elle ne s’*impose pas moins que celle de |’aurige et du 
Soleil. Dans le cercle central en effet, qui rappelle a la fois le cirque et le cours de l’astre, sous 
les traits de l’aurige, infatigable et perpétuel vainqueur, .. . c’est le Soleil . . .°*° But this inter- 
pretation seems too far-fetched, unsupported by any valid evidence. The names of the horses 
are surely those of real animals; they have no symbolic significance. There is nothing to suggest 
that each horse belongs to a different faction, as they would have to if they were to suggest 
the equation of the factions to the Seasons; the only reference to the faction-colours is the 
blue jerkin of the charioteer. In the absence of unequivocal references to either the factions or 
the Seasons, the assumption that the figures of a charioteer and four horses must in themselves 
have suggested to the beholder the whole complex system of imagery implied in this interpreta- 
tion does not carry conviction. The method of composition, with the charioteer in a central 
ercle surrounded by the four horses, is not sufficient to support the interpretation; analogous 
methods of dividing up a floor had been in common use from the second century. The com- 
position here has a rigidity which is characteristic of its period, but does not imply that a 
particular significance is to be attached to its use. 

On the third mosaic from Dougga, from the Maison a Trifolium, the proposed interpretation 
sppears more implausible still (Pl. 87).4* The pavement consists of two laurel wreaths inter- 
lecing to form six round medallions with a curvilinear hexagon at the centre. The hexagon con- 
tained a horse, now almost entirely destroyed; the description of it quoted by Merlin and 
Poinssot identifies it beyond doubt as a circus-horse. The medallions contain three masks, 
siternating with other motifs: a bunch of grapes, a dove pecking at a rose, and an amphora 
with a garland around its neck. For Merlin and Poinssot the horse by itself suffices to evoke 
both the four factions and the chariot of the Sun (which they admit to be ‘(une) formule de 
plus en plus hardie’); three of the symbols surrounding it represent three of the Seasons, the 
Gove with the rose standing for Spring, the amphora for Summer, and the grapes for Autumn; 


“ Merlin and Poinssot, Mélanges C. Picard (1949), pp. 739—42, fig. 1, It is dated there to the second half of the 4th 
®etury, on the grounds of the coarse workmanship of the horses. This in itself is not conclusive, since standards of execution 
#8 not at any time constant; but the rigid formalism of the floral ornament does suggest a date after 350. 

™ Ibid., p. 742. 

“ Inv, Tun. suppl. 559—60,2 and plate; Merlin and Poinssot, Mélanges C. Picard (1949), pp. 743—4. The house appears to 
Seve been built in the early 3rd century, a date which Merlin and Poinssot accept for the mosaic in question (p. 743). But this 
ems much too early; the extremely rigid, schematized treatment of the laurel wreath, the linearity and formalization of the 
masks and other motifs, the use of large, coarse resserae, all point to the later 4th century. The mosaic comes from the portico 
= the entrance to the oecus, where the pavement might well wear out and need replacing while those of the other parts of the 
‘ese were still in a comparatively good state of preservation. 
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and the omission of Winter is justified on the grounds that it is only the Seasons of life that 
are represented here. The masks are credited with a prophylactic character which is due to 
their association with Dionysus. But the omission of one of the Seasons is without parallel, and 
destroys the whole force of the equation of the Seasons with the factions. Moreover, though 
the bunch of grapes is a standard attribute of Autumn, the other two emblems do not corres- 
pond to the system of Seasonal symbols which is repeated again and again almost without 
variation on mosaics from the second century onwards; the amphora, in particular, would be 
virtually unexampled as a symbol for Summer.** It would argue a remarkable perversity on the 
part of the mosaicist, when he had at his disposal a classic and immediately recognizable set of 
symbols for the four Seasons, to choose different symbols for two of them and to omit the 
fourth. This perversity would be enhanced by the use of a single horse to stand for a quadriga 
and its driver, which in its turn was supposed, by suggesting that the four horses are taken 
from the four factions, to represent the chariot of the Sun drawn by the four Seasons. However 
common the metaphor which linked the Seasons and the circus might have become, it is hardly 
credible that anyone who wished to have a pavement alluding to it should choose so obscure a 
manner of doing so. 

But if the three mosaics from Dougga just discussed cannot be taken to illustrate the fully 
developed symbolism of the circus and the Seasons which we find in literary sources, there can 
be no doubt that symbolism of a sort does lie behind the use of figures from the circus on 
these and other mosaics; but it is symbolism of a simpler and less esoteric nature. It has been 
seen that the mosaic of the charioteer Eros, while serving on the one hand to celebrate an 
individual charioteer and his team, also acts as a symbol of victory. On the second mosaic the 
symbolic element is stronger. The horses may well be real horses, whose presence would be 
sufficient to identify the charioteer; but the latter is not himself named. The absence of a 
name limits the honorific content of the mosaic; and the mass of plants which surround the 
figures and cover the greater part of the pavement are all commonly used on mosaics of this 
date to evoke ideas of victory, of renascence, or of fertility and prosperity generally. They 
suggest that the principal role of the horses and charioteer is to act as similar allusions to a 
victory more general than that of the circus. Finally, the mosaic from the Maison a Trifolium 
is probably to be interpreted as a collection of heterogeneous elements all of which possessed a 
certain, if rather vague, beneficent virtue; there is no particular reference to the circus, but the 
horse has simply been added to the standard repertory of what may be described as favourable 
motifs. Similar examples of horses used in this way will be noticed later. 

These three mosaics come from a single town, and are all probably to be ascribed to the 
middle or later fourth century. They may be taken as showing that in Dougga at this time 
figures from the circus were used as symbols of triumph and of victory, whose presence on a 
pavement would serve to bring good fortune to the house. Although in style and composition 
they differ considerably from one another, there are certain similarities which suggest that 
they might be products of one workshop (as would be reasonable in a comparatively small 
centre such as Dougga), or at least of men drawing on a common tradition.” 

*$ Merlin and Poinssot (op. cit., p. 744) compare the two amphorae which appear beside Summer on a mosaic from Sbeitla 
(Inv, Tun. 338). There, however, the amphorae do not serve by themselves to identify Summer; not only does the figure 
apparently hold a sheaf of corn, but the word Estas is written above. There is no reason to believe that the amphorae would be 
recognizable as attributes of Summer by themselves. The supposed omission of the fourth Season is not justified by the fact 
that there were originally only three, as Merlin and Poinssot claim; by the date of this mosaic that had long been forgotten (cf. 
Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus, p. 211). 


“6 The charioteer in the medallion at the centre of the second mosaic is very similar both in pose and detail to the 
charioteer Eros, and both were surely copied from one model. 
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The largest proportion of mosaics showing figures or scenes from the circus comes from 
Carthage and its vicinity.*7 Of these, some are of the narrative or commemorative type, and 
have already been considered. Others show horses which, although marked out in one way or 
another as circus-horses, are placed in different contexts. A motif which occurs on several 
mosaics consists of pairs of horses confronted across a central pillar or post from the top of 
which spring branches of palm. This may be compared with the horses confronted across palm- 
trees on the mosaics of the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse; but while the horses there were 
placed securely in context as victors in the circus and products of a particular estate, in the 
later uses of the theme these specific references are lacking. Thus on a threshold-panel from 
the Maison d’Ariane at Carthage, probably of the early fourth century, two horses named as 
BACCEAVTES and THY[MODES(?)] (the latter destroyed except for the tail) are confronted 
across a cylindrical pillar from the top of which spring palms (Pl. 90).*° The surviving horse 
ts marked out as belonging to the circus by its bound-up tail, bandaged legs, plume of palm on 
its head, and a stable-mark ‘en forme de palmette renversée’ (perhaps a millet-stalk?) on its 
hindquarters; the spare space is filled with large hederae, and there is a garland of ivy around 
its belly. An almost identical design appears on a mosaic from Sidi-Abdallah, near Bizerta: two 
horses named as ALCIDES and DIOMEDES, with trappings and distinguishing marks similar to 
those on the panel from the Maison d’ Ariane, are tied to a cylindrical post set with jewels from 
which spring palm branches.*? Corresponding to this panel on the other side of an ornamental 
design was another whose contents are completely destroyed; it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the subject corresponded to that in the first panel. Assuming, therefore, that there was 
another pair of horses in the second panel, Merlin and Poinssot wished to see in these horses 
too incarnations of the Seasons (the surviving horses are surrounded by a variety of plants 
which they consider Seasonal attributes).°° But again the hypothesis is unlikely. There are 
too many plants of the wrong sort. In front of Diomedes and as a crest on his head are stalks 
of millet, and a twig that might be of olive is attached to the ribbons which tie up his tail; in 
the same position in front of Alcides is a large hedera, and the branches attached to his head 
end tail are only dubiously to be identified, as Merlin and Poinssot wish, with the roses of 
Spring: Salomonson describes them as olive.*! In view of the completely conjectural nature of 
the contents of the other panel, the association with the Seasons must be considered dubious. 
Rather, the mosaics from both the Maison d’ Ariane and Sidi-Abdallah provide further examples 
of the proliferation of plants of a generally lucky character in association with figures of 
eorcus-horses; there is no direct reference on either to the actual circus-games. 

The pairs of confronted horses, decked for the arena, tied to palm-trees or pillars, and 


*" The preponderance of works from Carthage and neighbouring towns among mosaics related to the circus is remarkable; 
@etside the Proconsular province the theme is very rare. But note a mosaic from Cherchel, with two quadrigae confronted 
ross a column, the horses and charioteer named, and a purse in the field above one of them (Jnv. Ale. 430). It is known only 
_ trom a description, which does not allow further discussion. 

™ L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, ‘Les Mosaiques de la Maison d’ Ariadne a Carthage’, Mon. Piot xxvii, 1924, pp. 70—1, fig. 1. 
Deted there (pp. 85—6) to the first half of the 3rd or even to the 2nd century, impossibly early. The manner in which the 
®elour is applied in flat streaks makes a date before 300 unlikely; the mosaic of the ‘Coronation of Ariadne’ (in fact Venus) 
trem the same house, which Poinssot and Lantier think slightly later than the panel with the horses, is attributed to the 
Jetrarchic or early Constantinian period by Picard, La Carthage de saint Augustin (Paris 1965), p. 18. 

“ Inv. Tun. 933; CMA Suppl. 1, A 230, pl. XII, I. The heavy flat style of this work suggests a date in the advanced 4th 

™ Merlin and Poinssot, Mélanges C. Picard (1949), pp. 738—9. 

™ Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie, pp. 32—3. 
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surrounded by palm branches, occur on a number of other monuments. On a small mosaic 
from the Maison a Trifolium at Dougga, there are four horses named as DERISOR, AMOR, 
BOCC - -, and -- RI, each holding a branch of palm in its mouth; between them is an Eros in a 
vineyard, planting glue-sticks to catch birds among the vines.*? On this fairly early example the 
basic concept may be the same as that of the Maison de Sorothus pavements, that the horses 
are the property of the estate represented in the centre; though in this case the artist, perhaps 
lacking an appropriate realistic model, has indicated the estate by the unrealistic scene of the 
Eros in the vineyard. But in other cases there is no such connection. On a mosaic from Ellés, 
two horses named as AMAZONIVS and TITONIVS face each other across an ornamental 
pattern, with palms above their backs.**? Beneath them is a scene of the coronation of Venus 
by a pair of female centaurs, with the enigmatic inscription above, POLYSTEFANVS-: 
RATIONIS EST: ARCHEYVS (Pl. 152). Picard interprets Polystefanus and Archeus as the 
names of a second pair of race-horses, making up the normal quota of four, one for each 
faction, and considers that the names identify the female centaurs as substitutes for this 
second pair of horses (despite the fact that the names are masculine), in addition to their role 
as supporters and servants of Venus. But this extraordinarily obscure use of imagery seems 
incredible in the context; the supposed double role and double nature of the centaurs and the 
complex symbolism of the allusion to the circus would have been barely comprehensible to 
anyone but a trained mystagogue. It is better to admit that the significance of the inscription 
is obscure, and that there is no direct connection between the central scene and the horses at 
the top; these are simply further examples of race-horses isolated from their context.°* Some- 
times a horse appears on its own: on mosaics from Cherchel and Bulla Regia, where isolated 
circus-horses, named and with stable-marks, are contained in ornamental designs;** at Djemila, 
where the horse tied to a post occurs three times among the many unrelated subjects enclosed 
in rinceaux on the Asinus Nica mosaic from the Maison de |’Ane (Pl. 186):5° or in the Antonine 
baths at Carthage, where athletes were surrounded by circus-horses.*’ 

These mosaics represent a steady progression from the theme of the four victorious race- 


*2 Inv. Tun. suppl. 559-60, 9. Unlike the mosaic from in front of the oecus in the same house (n. 44 above), the style of 
this work is entirely consistent with a date during the main building-period of the house, in the first half of the 3rd century. 

53 G. Ch. Picard, ‘Le Couronnement de Vénus’, MEFR Iviii, 1941—6, pp. 43—108, pls. I, III. Picard ascribes the mosaic to 
a date c. 230—50, on the basis primarily of the hairstyles of Venus, Severan in type, and of the female centaurs, of a type 
which first makes its appearance around 230—40, though not really common until the 4th century (pp. 51 f.). But the hairstyle 
of a goddess can only really be taken as providing a ferminus post quem, as earlier models might continue to be copied for a 
long time. The mosaic might well, therefore, be considerably later; and a date in the late 3rd or early 4th century would suit 
the style better. See above, p. 32, n. 90. 

“4 The magical significance which Picard attributes to the main scene, in which all the elements unite to reinforce the 
beneficent power of Venus, is reasonably straightforward; compare the scenes of the coronation of the marine Venus, below, 
pp. 154-8. It is the supposed introduction of the allusion to the circus which complicates it so much, weighing down with 
symbolism the floor of what appears to be a triclinium, where such ideas are hardly appropriate. Picard is certainly right in 
refusing to see in the central phrase of the inscription, Rationis est, an allusion to a charioteer with the improbable name of 
Ratio; but his suggestion that the phrase refers to the ratio privata possibly constituted by the surrounding domain, on to 
which it would be intended to direct the beneficial effect of the scene, seems equally far-fetched. 

55 Cherchel: Jnv. Alg. 417; the horse is named as Muccosus and has the marks Pra(sinianus) and Cl. Sabini on its neck and 
flank, and a branch of laurel in front ot it; the marks should identify it as a well-known favourite. Bulla Regia: Salomonson, 
La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 81 n, 1, A 14, pl. LXIV, 1. The horse is named Jn/vi/ ctus. 

56 Inv, Alg, 291; the mosaic is certainly not earlier than the end of the 4th century, and may well be later. 

57 G. Ch. Picard, ‘Observations sur la ruine des Thermes d’Antonin 4 Carthage’, CRAJ 1956, p. 426. The mosaic is 
attributed to a restoration of 389. The association with athletes may suggest that the horses still retain some function as 
specifically circus-horses; but the mosaic was too fragmentary, the details given of it are too few, to allow further conclusions 
to be drawn. 
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horses, identified as members of a single team, or as champions from each faction, to the use, 
first of pairs of horses, then of a single horse, as separate and isolated motifs. Allusions to the 
circus itself progressively decrease, and finally disappear altogether; and the horses are less and 
less often identified as belonging to a faction. In the end, the horse seems to have become just 
a part of the repertory of general motifs, to be used at will in any context, and with no specific 
associations. The names which continue to accompany many of the horses may sometimes 
constitute an allusion to a particular, individual horse, but often seem to have a typical quality, 
and were perhaps chosen from a list or range of models, But even in their most simplified form 
the horses do normally retain their character as images of victory; the branches of palm (or, 
more rarely, laurel) are almost always an essential part of the motif. It is, no doubt, this 
character which is principally responsible for their use; the horses have, not an obscure mystical 
symbolism through the association of the factions and the Seasons but, a straightforward luck- 
bringing and beneficent value as symbols of victory, whether there are one, two, or four of 
them. In this association, the theme eventually found its way into the Christian repertory. The 
horse appears on tomb-mosaics, for example from a church at Hadjeb-el-Aioun, where it is 
placed between a vase and a dove among flowers; or on the tomb of Lollianus from Tabarka, 
where a horse tied to a cypress-tree appears beneath the figure of the Good Shepherd and his 
sheep, and above pairs of doves and fish.*® Here, of course, no reference to the circus is 
intended, though iconographically the horse is derived from the circus-horses tied to posts 
or to palm-trees on the earlier mosaics. In a Byzantine church at El Mouassat, a panel near the 
altar contained four horses, confronted in pairs, lifting their heads towards a large cross.°? A 
distant reminiscence of the circus is to be seen in the fact that there are four of them; but it is 
a reminiscence derived from convention rather than a conscious one. Both there and on the 
tomb-mosaics the horses remain symbols of victory; but the victory they evoke is of a different 
nature, summed up by the cross at El Mouassat. 

With the mosaics so far considered, the arguments in favour of a complicated mysticism 
behind the figures from the circus repertory have lacked plausibility; a much more straight- 
forward symbolism of victory and good fortune seems to be responsible for their use. Some- 
times, however, from this general fortunate character a more specific protective and magical 
yalue appears to develop. A remarkable example is a mosaic from Carthage on which four 
horses are disposed like the sails of a windmill, joined at the neck in such a way that a single 
frontal head serves for all, with the eyes staring straight out (Pl. 91).°° It is most improbable 
that this design was simply a decorative fantasy on the part of the mosaicist; it is unparalleled, 
and completely at variance with the current practice governing the use of animals for decorative 
purposes, which was to repeat a series of stock figures with little alteration. The concentration 
of all four horses in a single head, with its staring eyes, surely has a magical purpose, aimed 
probably at turning aside the Evil Eye. There is nothing to suggest that the horses are circus- 
horses, though the fact that there are four of them is, no doubt, a distant reminiscence of the 
four factions. Some branches above the necks of the upper two may be intended to be crests; 
they are too badly damaged for this to be certain. 

The association between horses and the Seasons that has bas been suggested on insufficient 
evidence for several of the mosaics discussed above is explicit on a mosaic from the Maison du 

*8 Hadjeb-el-Aioun: Jnv. Tun. 320. Tabarka, Tomb of Lollianus: Jnv. Tun. 984. 

* 1. Poinssotand R. Lantier, ‘L’Eglise d’El Mouassat’, BAC 1924, p. 173. The animals are there described as sheep; Picard, 


MEFR \Wviii, 1941-6, p. 91 n. 2, mentions his confirmation, made on the spot, that they were really horses. 
*° Inv. Tun. 694. 
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Paon at Carthage, probably of the middle of the fourth century (Pl. 92).*! The corridor from 
this house with scenes of venationes was discussed in Chapter V;*? the main room contains a 
heterogeneous assortment of motifs. In the centre is a peacock with outspread tail between 
two sprays of roses; in the upper corner, beyond a band of ornamental pattern, are two large 
craters from which spring scrolls of acanthus ending in rose-flowers. The bottom part of the 
mosaic is separated from the rest by a laurel garland divided into four portions bearing the 
plants of the Seasons, olives, grapes, roses, and ears of corn. Below this stand four horses: 
between them are three jewelled cylinders (resembling those on the mosaics from the Maison 
d’Ariane and Sidi-Abdallah) from which spring sprays of plants. These are unmistakably the 
plants which form the normal attributes of the Seasons; they correspond exactly to those on 
the garland above. The horses are shown in the act of eating the plants; the interpretation of 
this to mean that they are thereby imbued with the particular virtues of the Seasons seems 
here to be evident. They have no harness or trappings except a ribbon around their necks; this 
survives on two, a green ribbon on the horse eating the roses, a red-and-white one on the horse 
eating the ears of corn. The colours of these ribbons do not provide conclusive proof that the 
horses are identified with the factions; similar ribbons of mixed colours are found in a number 
of cases without significance.*? However, the colours do correspond approximately with those 
appropriate to the Season in question, and this is probably deliberate. But instead of seeing 
them as evidence of a conscious intention on the part of the mosaicist to equate the factions 
with the Seasons, and to express such an equation visually, it is better to assume that by this 
time the colours themselves were, independently of the factions, associated with the Seasons. 
The horses on the mosaic from the Maison du Paon are not associated in any other way with 
the circus, nor clearly marked out as representatives of the factions, and certainly are not 
identified as real horses. It seems more likely that they are luck-bringing images such as have 
been seen on many other works, which here add the beneficent powers of the Seasonal sym- 
bolism to those they already possess; and that there was no thought in the mind of the pave- 
ment’s designer of referring specifically to the circus itself and its activities. 

There seems to be another instance of a connection between horses or chariots and the 
Seasons on a pavement from Thina.°* Here there were four compartments, each containing a 
wreath surrounding a quadriga approaching head-on (following the schema for the representa- 
tion of victorious chariots), driven by charioteers wearing the colours of the factions and 
flanked by plants. The green auriga is flanked by roses, the blue by grapes, the third surviving 
plant (associated with the white chariot) is variously described as corn-ears, olives, and palms, 
and it is clear that its nature is at least doubtful.®* Once again, therefore, it is not certain that 


6! A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, ‘Deux mosaiques de Tunisie 4 sujets prophylactiques’, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, pp. 129—54. 
For the date, see above, p. 73 n. 37; for the other subjects of this mosaic, see below, p. 168. 

6? Above, p. 73. 

* The horses on the small panel from the Maison a Trifolium at Dougga have ribbons around their necks of mixed red, 
yellow, and green tesserae (above, p. 102); the horses of the winning chariot of the Greens at Piazza Armerina wear red or red- 
and-white collars, and the colour, which is also that of the rest of their harness, has obviously no significance. 

** Thus on a 3rd-century mosaic from the Maison de Silene at El Djem, Spring wears green drapery, Summer red (Foucher, 
Thysdrus 1960, pp. 25—6, pls. IX—X). Here the colours are simple attributes, equivalent to the leopard-skin of Autumn and the 
hooded cloak of Winter, and have no reference at all to the circus; it is not even necessary that all four of the faction-colours 
should be present. 

*? Jnv. Tun. suppl. 29a. I have no first-hand knowledge of this mosaic. 

66 The /nventaire has corn-ears; Merlin and Poinssot, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, p. 147, refer to olives, but in Mélanges 
C. Picard (1949), p. 735 n. 1, correct their earlier description to palms. The panel with the red chariot was almost entirely 
destroyed. 
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the plants are the right ones for the Seasons; however, it is at least possible here that they are, 
and that an association of the quadrigae with the Seasons was intended. But there are no 
realistic references, nothing to recall the actual physical spectacle of the circus-races. Hanfmann, 
in his discussion of the Circus and the Seasons, distinguishes between representations in which 
the Seasons themselves are shown as charioteers, which depict ‘the celestial circus or the fleeing 
of time, and represent abstract notions in terrestrial form’ as a straightforward allegory, and 
those which show terrestrial charioteers accompanied by Seasonal attributes or by the Seasons, 
which ‘intimated that the earthly circus is a reflection of a higher universal one’.°’ He points 
out further that the former idea is far more commonly found in works of art than the latter, 
and from a much earlier date. It is surely the former which can be seen on the Thina mosaic; 
the charioteers are the Seasons, and not real charioteers who at the same time incarnate the 
Seasons. On another mosaic from Thina, from the Caldarium of the Great Baths, the Seasons 
appear as nude winged Erotes riding on galloping horses and holding baskets of flowers or fruit 
and other standard attributes.°* Here there is no question but that the Seasons themselves are 
represented, and not some other figures with a dual role of performing their own function and 
simultaneously incarnating the Seasons. The conclusion seems to be that the mosaicists of 
Thina preferred, perhaps simply for the sake of variety, to show the Seasons engaging in a 
number of different activities (activities which still evoke appropriately the course of the 
Seasons), rather than to repeat the endless series of female busts and standing Erotes which 
normally represent them. 

The desire for variety may also have been responsible for the adoption of a motif found on 
another pavement from the Great Baths at Thina, though fantasy too played a determining 
part in its development. The huge circular marine pavement from the Frigidarium is divided by 
the bodies of fish placed nose to tail into a honeycomb of roughly hexagonal compartments, 
each containing a separate subject (Pls. 17—18, 93).°? Four of the compartments near the edge 
each contain a pair of dolphins harnessed to a small chariot which is driven by a man in the 
ordinary costume of a charioteer. Their poses are taken from the standard patterns of circus 
scenes showing races in progress: one looks over his shoulder at his pursuer; the next bends 
over his steeds encouraging them; the third has had a crash, and Is falling out of his chariot, 
with one of his dolphins upside down, the other rearing up on its tail; the fourth is whipping 
his dolphins to catch up. The effect is of an agreeable parody, resembling the scenes of Erotes 
engaged in parodies of real activities on the Campanian wall-paintings; its inclusion here is a 
fantasy appropriate to the decoration of a room in a bath where as many subjects as could be 
adapted to a marine setting were to be displayed.”° The substitution of marine creatures for 
horses was not confined to the Thina mosaicist; it occurs also on two mosaics from Sousse. 
On one, four nude winged Erotes drive pairs of fish of different species; instead of riding in 
chanots, however, they stand upright, one foot on the back of each fish, holding the reins in 
one hand and brandishing a whip in the other. The leader holds a palm, and each has a scarf, in 


*’ Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus, p. 43. 

™ Inv. Tun. 18, A, 11. 

" Inv. Tun. 18, C,4. For the mythological subjects on the pavement, see above, p. 43. 

™ Compare the Erotes driving chariots drawn by dolphins on wall-paintings from Herculaneum and Pompeii (e.g. Reinach, 
BPGR, p. 80, 9, and p. 81, 4 and 6). These are to be classed with the many scenes of Erotes driving chariots drawn by strange 
Seests, with no more than the most general and distant allusion to the circus; on the Thina mosaic this is transformed into a 
ore direct parody. G. Traversari, Gli spettacoli in acqua nel teatro tardo-antico (Rome 1960), pp. 121—6, suggests that the 
Meme of the fish-circus is inspired by the practice of holding chariot races through water in a flooded arena; see further below, 
pp. 133 f. 
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the colours of the factions, tied around his waist (Pl. 94).7! The second comes from the wall 
of a piscina; it was apparently patched together in antiquity out of originally separate ele- 
ments.” Around the central figure, Venus seated in a shell (a fragment considerably earlier 
than the rest), are Erotes fishing from boats and, at the top, four very badly damaged Erotes 
riding on the backs of dolphins. Their names are written above them: PROCESSVS, 
VERNACLVS, ... GENS, and .LI] . . .; and they have scarves of the faction-colours knotted 
around their waists. The names are presumably meant to suggest those of real charioteers, 
though it is impossible to say whether they were taken from actual drivers in the Hadrumetan 
circus, or were simply selected as typical; in either case, the names and the scarves distinguish 
these Erotes from the standard figures of Erotes riding on dolphins (who are, of course, among 
the commonest figures of the marine repertory), and identify them as symbolizing a charioteer 
driving his team.”* In both these mosaics a parody or a divertissement is surely to be seen, not 
a serious piece of allegorical symbolism. Neither comes from a situation in which such symbol- 
ism would be appropriate; in particular, the Erotes riding dolphins on the second mosaic com- 
bine with the other figures to create an ensemble with a generally marine theme suitable to a 
piscina. But the original invention of the theme may have been inspired by representations of 
the Seasons in the form of Erotes driving odd animals, and not at first intended as a direct 
parody of representations of the actual circus-races in progress. 

The theme is used for a more exact parody of the circus in a marine setting on a late mosaic 
from Tunis, a coarse pavement, predominantly black-and-white, with scenes of fishers in 
boats.“ One side is extended to fill an exedra, and this contains the circus scene. Down the 
centre runs a very simple spina, with the metae visible at the ends; and around this Erotes are 
driving pairs of dolphins. Here too, the scene forms part of a general marine subject and is 
obviously decorative in intent. 

Comparable with the scenes of charioteers driving teams of fish are the mosaics already 
mentioned from Piazza Armerina, Carthage, and Volubilis, on which chariots drawn by pairs 
of birds are racing.”* On the Carthage and Volubilis mosaics the charioteers are adult men, and 
the schema is a straightforward adaptation of the mosaics showing a race in progress in the 
arena (Pls. 79—80). These too are surely parodies of the realistic circus-scenes rather than 
allegories with any deep significance. At Piazza Armerina, the charioteers and attendants 
are children, but in all other respects the realistic scheme is repeated. This is one of the 
very few mosaics in which there is an explicit association between the circus and the Seasons, 
and the only one where such an association is made with a scene of a race actually taking place. 
The birds drawing the chariots wear around their necks wreaths of the Seasonal plants. They 
do not, however, follow the normal equation of colour to Season which is given in the literary 
sources; the red flamingos wear wreaths of roses, the white geese of corn-ears, the blue waders 
clusters of grapes and vine leaves, and the green pigeons of olive-berries. They also pursue each 


Inv. Sousse 57.124, pl. XXXII, a; probably early 4th century. 

72 Inv. Sousse 57.159, pl. XXXV, c. Foucher dates the fishing scene to the end of the 3rd century. 

7 Erotes riding dolphins in a race, one holding a palm, and wearing scarves probably of the faction-colours, also on the 
mosaic of Ulysses from Haidra, combined with mythological and other marine subjects: F. Baratte, Recherches archéologiques 
@ Hatdra, Miscellanea 1, Les Mosatques trouvées sous la Basilique J (Paris/Rome 1974), p. 28, figs. 19—20. 

™ Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 123, Inv. 2796. It is unlikely to be earlier than the advanced 4th century, but works of an 
execution as coarse as this are difficult to date precisely. 

7° See above, pp. 91—2. Several examples of bird-chariots driven by Erotes have an indubitable funerary significance. 
In Africa the best examples are the terracotta statuettes of Erotes driving chariots drawn by pairs of doves, all of which come 
from tombs in the vicinity of Sousse or El Djem (two are published by M. Leglay, ‘Alger (Musée S. Gsell): Une Statuette de 
terre cuite’, Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 173 f.). Such groups may reflect the origin of the motif itself; but its adaptation to the 
schema of circus-races and use in entirely non-funerary contexts must completely transform its meaning. 
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‘the reverse order from that of the real Seasons, with the birds wearing the olive-wreaths 
er leading and awarded the palm. Despite the obvious Seasonal symbolism, therefore, 
weaicist seems either to be unaware of or to choose not to follow the systematic formulae 
welts which are set out in the literary texts; and this is further evidence that the Seasonal 
"Seance of the circus was never wholeheartedly accepted as a subject for mosaics. On the 
Armerina pavement, though the chariots are identified as those of the Seasons, the 
function seems still to be to provide an entertaining parody (especially as a contrast 
the dramatic rendering of the race on the mosaic of the Great Circus); and the Seasonal 
of the chariots is secondary. 

‘her examples of mosaics which have been interpreted in the light of the association 
ween the circus and the Seasons include a pavement from some private baths at El Haouria 
Nech showed, around a head of Ocean, flying Erotes holding out to hippocamps wreaths set 
Seasonal plants.” Poinssot interprets this theme as equivalent to that on the mosaic from 
Maison du Paon at Carthage: the hippocamps about to eat the Seasonal crowns have the 
, Significance as the horses on the Carthage mosaic, and their partly equine nature is suf- 
Heient to equate them with the horses of the circus factions. But the hippocamp is so standard 
| Mgure in the marine repertory that it is very unlikely that it retained any power to suggest to 
tee beholder real horses and their activities. They are more reasonably to be connected with 
© head of Ocean in the centre of the pavement; the link between Ocean and the Seasons, 
ready found on the second-century mosaic of Neptune and the Seasons from La Chebba, 
wes it unnecessary to introduce a far-fetched association with the circus in order to explain 
combination of themes on the pavement.’’ A very late mosaic from Byrsa at Carthage con- 
ted of rows of medallions whose main subjects were scenes of hunting and venationes.”®= One 
of medallions contained four charioteers, driving quadrigae approaching head-on: their 
ames, BENE[NAT] VS, QVIRIACVS, CIPRIANVS, and CE[LE] RIVS, were written beside 
em. Each held a palm and a crown; Quiriacus, the only one to survive today, wears a green 
Semic, and his horses have palms on their heads. The medallions of the row above contained 
Sour standing figures, who are perhaps to be identified as the Seasons. All were very fragmentary 
@ven when the drawing of Rousseau was made at the time of the mosaic’s discovery, and their 
lMributes are only doubtfully identifiable; they do not appear to correspond exactly with the 
smal Seasonal emblems, but might with difficulty serve to identify the figures as the 
Seasons.”’ In that case, each chariot might be taken as being under the protection of, or linked 
ith, one Season; but since the mosaic contained a large number of disparate motifs, the 
























™ Inv. Tun. 319,4; L. Poinssot, ‘Mosaiques d’El Haouria’, Actes du I®! congrés de la fédération des sociétés savantes 
@ Afrique du Nord, Alger (Rev. Afr. \xxvi, 1935), pp. 183-206. For the Head of Ocean and the other subjects of the pave- 
Went, see below, p. 152. There are no allusions at all to the factions, but Poinssot attributes the omission of some symbol, 
Wh as ribbons in the faction-colours around the horses’ necks, to the negligence of the mosaicist. Certainly there is careless 
Werkmanship in the mosaic; on one side the hippocamp has been placed upside down. But while the incompetence of the 
@eeesicist may explain errors, it is quite unsafe to use it to account for supposed omissions, in the absence of clear indications 
of the designer's intention. 

™ La Chebba, Neptune and the Seasons: Jnv, Tun. 86. 

™ A. Rousseau, ‘Sur une mosaique trouvée 4 Carthage’, Rev. Arch. vii, 1850, p. 260, pl. 143 (drawing of the whole); /nv. 
Ten. 598. For the hunting scenes, see above, p. 59. 

™ The first stands beside a basket of flowers; the second holds a flag and a jug, with more flowers in the spaces; the third 
® hooded and holds (apparently) a branch of olive; a partridge or similar bird sits beside the fourth, with an object resembling 
» bwge head of millet next to it. The first three would conform well enough to Spring, Summer, and Winter; the last would be 
eeparalleled for Autumn, But the drawing cannot be considered entirely reliable, in view of the condition of the mosaic when 
@ was made. 
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juxtaposition of the Seasons, if such they are, with the charioteers cannot be regarded as valid 
evidence for a belief in a close connection between the two. The application of names to the 
aurigae is a last instance of the honorific use of names on circus-mosaics. 

Those mosaics that contain figures from the circus in a non-narrative context, therefore, 
provide little evidence for the complicated and systematic symbolism which has been read into 
them. Hanfmann is surely right in concluding that ‘the scholastic interpretation of the circus as 
an allegory of the world did not find much favour with artists’;°° and it is on this scholastic 
interpretation that all the theories of the links between the circus and the Seasons are based. 
In particular, the alleged double and treble meanings, often mutually contradictory, which are 
ascribed to some mosaics do not seem justifiable. On those mosaics that identify the figures by 
name as actual characters from the real circus, there is insufficient evidence for a simultaneous 
deeper, allegorical meaning. Some of these mosaics have a commemorative function; on others 
the real figures are used to serve a symbolic purpose, but it is a simple symbolism. The 
quadrigae and the horses, as images of victory, join the wide repertory of subjects used to 
attract good fortune or to keep away evil influences. This symbolic meaning does not conflict 
with the realistic reference where that is present; instead, the one reinforces the other, since it 
is because a figure is identified as a real victorious horse that it is effective as an image of 
victory. Finally, the simple symbolic meaning stands alone; the horse becomes a stock lucky 
motif, and bears no reference to actuality. Alternatively, variants on the circus theme are used 
as pure diversions, with the schemata for representing circus-races applied to fantasies in which 
the chariots are drawn by fish or birds; these may be compared with the scenes of children or 
Erotes hunting small beasts, which parody the venationes scenes.*' Only in a few cases are 
horses or chariots linked explicitly with the Seasons, and in none of these is there any attempt 
to suggest that they are also real figures. On the mosaic from Thina, the Seasons themselves 
drive chariots; in the Maison du Paon at Carthage horses eat the Seasonal plants, but do not 
race or in any other way evoke the circus closely. On the Small Circus at Piazza Armerina 
(which comes nearest of all the mosaics discussed to realizing the equation of the chariots in 
the arena with the Seasons) the theme is essentially non-naturalistic, and even so the failure to 
make the colours of the birds and the plants around their necks coincide with those conven- 
tionally allotted to each Season suggests that the equation was not uppermost in the mind of 
the designer. On none of these mosaics is there any suggestion that the figures on the mosaic 
were intended to evoke real characters. Our present evidence indicates that the themes of the 
real circus and of its allegorical interpretation were considered by artists as mutually exclusive; 
certainly the allegorical interpretation cannot be regarded as having been as universally known 
and accepted as the literary evidence implies and as some modern theories have assumed. 


8° Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus, p. 162. 
81 Above, pp. 85—7. The bird-circus at Volubilis comes from the same house as the representation of the punishment of 
an Eros in the arena, and shows the same spirit of whimsical parody. 
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1. RURAL SCENES 


Genre subjects and scenes with natural settings, including scenes of country life, played an 
important part in Roman painting from the first century B.c. onwards; but they were slow to 
be adopted into the mosaicists’ repertory. Pastoral scenes of a conventional, idyllic type had a 
certain success as subjects for emblemata, and were subsequently used occasionally to fill small 
panels and compartments; but they do not seem ever to have been popular in Africa." However, 
here, as in many other respects, the mosaics of Zliten are exceptional. One room in the villa 
contained a set of emblemata showing scenes of rural activities (Pls. 95—6).? In one, peasants 
are working on the farm, tilling the ground among farm-buildings; another shows the care of 
flocks, with sheep grazing and a goat being milked. A third has a scene of threshing, with pairs 
of oxen and horses driven in a circle around the threshing-floor covered with sheaves of corn; 
farm-buildings form the background. Fragments of two others remain; one apparently showed 
a scene of the gathering of flowers. The emblemata are finely executed, with vigorous and 
naturalistic detail; the threshing scene in particular shows close observation of reality and a 
high pictorial quality. Some authorities have claimed to see specifically North African details 
in the activities or in the costumes; certainly the conventional element in them is small. They 
may have formed part of a cycle showing the activities of the months, perhaps our earliest 
evidence for such a cycle in art:* if so, the scenes have not yet become stereotyped, but are 
treated as an opportunity for the free portrayal of realistic activities. However, they leave little 
im way of successors. One later mosaic from Lepcis Magna contains small emblema-type panels 
with rural scenes of the same pictorial sort, and should be a later product of the same school:° 
otherwise, between the Zliten emblemata and later rural scenes there is a complete break in the 
tradition and they have nothing in common. 

Country life was also depicted comparatively early on mosaics of Nilotic scenes.® These 
might show, in addition to the flora and fauna of the Nile, the local inhabitants engaged in 


* Conventional pastoral scenes are found in two small panels, which accompany others showing birds and fish, in the 
Melson des Laberii at Oudna (Jnv. Tun. 370) and certainly belong to the 2nd-century group of mosaics from the house. But 
wech scenes are remarkably few. 

* S$. Aurigemma, J mosaici di Zliten (Rome 1926), pp. 84—97, figs. 50—61; id., Mosaici della Tripolitania, XXII, p. 59, pls. 
123—5. For the date, see above, p. 18 and Appendix I. 

* Aurigemma, J mosaici di Zliten, pp. 87-92, sees peculiarly Punic elements in some details of the costume; P. Romanelli, 
Wiflessi di vita locale nei mosaici africani’, CMGR, p. 279, emphasizes the originality of the threshing scene and the realistic 
|" methods employed. 

“4. Stern, ‘Représentations gallo-romaines des mois’, Gallia ix, 1951, p. 23. There were only nine emblemata in this room, 
tet they had certainly been reset at a later date, so they may originally have formed part of a larger set; see above, p. LT. 

* Prom the Villa di Orfeo, Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, XX, pp. 52—4, pls. 107, 112, 114. Accompanying panels 
shew still-life and fishing scenes, beneath a larger panel with Orpheus and the Beasts. The mosaic should date from the second 
telf of the 2nd century, to judge from the geometric patterns, principally in black and white, which surround the figured part 
of the pavement. 

* For the general development of Nilotic scenes in Africa, see L. Foucher, ‘Les Mosaiques nilotiques africaines’, CMGR, 
pp. 137-43. 
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various typical activities; and African Nilotic scenes, unlike those in Italy, tend often to place 
their main emphasis on the activities which take place on the banks of the flooded river. Thus 
on the two mosaics from El Alia, large portions of the pavement are taken up by the banks 
around the central marsh; they are covered with small buildings, shrines and sanctuaries of 
the ‘sacro-idyllic’ type, villas and porticoes, and a few more utilitarian huts and sheds, among 
which move peasants engaged in various tasks, surrounded by their animals (Pl. 6).7 Such 
scenes are genre, but a purely conventional genre; their setting a half-fabulous Egypt, with 
little allusion to contemporary reality. Their interest lies in the fact that they show the African 
mosaicists beginning to evolve techniques for representing scenes in natural surroundings and 
looking to everyday activities as a source for part of their subject-matter, 

In general, however, little use is made of rural subjects on African mosaics up to the early 
third century. Almost the only context in which such subjects are found is in association with 
the figures of the Seasons or of other divisions of the year connected with agricultural activ- 
ities. The Seasons themselves are generally represented as female busts, or, more rarely, full- 
length standing figures, equipped with standardized attributes. The normal attributes are derived 
from features of rustic life typical of the season: roses for Spring; ears of corn and sometimes a 
sickle for Summer; grapes and vine leaves, sometimes a pruning knife or a Dionysiac attribute 
alluding to the vintage for Autumn; and for Winter olive-berries, reeds, sometimes a hoe, or 
one or two dead birds. These types occur again and again with little variation; they are much 
too standardized to offer scope for realistic features or direct observation of contemporary 
life.* There are, however, a few attempts to give variety to the subject and to introduce new 
elements. On the mosaic of Neptune and the Seasons from La Chebba, the full-length figures 
of the Seasons who stand, framed in the seasonal plants, at the angles of the pavement are 
entirely conventional (Pls. 97—8);? but each Season is flanked by the animal which forms its 
traditional emblem, surrounded by the appropriate plants, and by a man engaged in an activity 
typical of that season. One man carries a basket of roses away from some rose-plants; another 
gathers ears of corn into a reaper’s basket; the third and fourth carry baskets of grapes on a 
pole and collect fallen olives to place in a basket. The theme of men gathering the fruits of the 
seasons is only a variant of the common subject of the Seasons themselves carrying baskets full 
of such fruits; and the setting of the figures is not rendered in detail, but merely evoked by a 
few representative plants. The subject of the activities of the seasons was one rich in possibilities 
for the development of the genre scene; but the La Chebba mosaicist uses his figures simply as 
adjuncts to the Seasons themselves, equivalent to the emblematic beasts of the other side. 
He is not trying to compose complete scenes; nor is he interested in realistic detail for its 
own sake. 

The theme of seasonal activities is also found in the roughly contemporary Maison de la 
Procession dionysiaque at El Djem, which is surely a product of the same workshop.'® A com- 


’ Inv. Tun. 92 and 93. See above, p. 20. 

* At least fifty mosaics are known from all over North Africa with figures of the Seasons. The vast majority of these, what- 
ever their date, are of the conventional type described here, and only exceptions will be mentioned individually. The types and 
attributes are derived from the universal standard repertory of Roman art, and occur with little variation in other media; though 
male Seasons, which are the norm on sarcophagi and other sculpture, are comparatively rare on mosaics. For the whole subject, 
ef. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus, esp. 1, pp. 210—61, II, pp. 135—92. 

® Inv. Tun, 86. The animals are those regularly associated with the Seasons: a dog for Spring, a lion for Summer, a leopard 
for Autumn, and a boar for Winter. The La Chebba mosaic must date from the middle of the 2nd century (cf. D. Levi, Art 
Bulletin xxiii, 1941, p. 278; Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 83 f.) and is certainly a product of the same school as the 
Nilotic mosaics from El Alia; see above, p. 20. 

'© Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 52—6, pls. XVI—XVII; the mosaic is fragmentary, so the activities of the satyrs 
cannot be identified precisely. For the same school at work in El] Djem and La Chebba, see above, p. 22 n. 36. 
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pletely different model is followed here: with the standard busts of the Seasons are associated 
feures of satyrs apparently engaged in appropriate activities. It is clear that the subject of 
#esona! activities has not yet become established in the general repertory, since even within 
the work of a single school a standard iconography has not been accepted."' 

Quite a different tradition is represented by the Calendar mosaic from the Maison des Mois 
st ©) Diem, probably a work of the same school as the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque 
eed the La Chebba mosaic, but fifty years or more later (Pl. 99).'? It consists of a series of 
smal! squares; four contain the Seasons (male, which is unusual on mosaics, and with some 
@mcommon attributes) and twelve contain figures or scenes labelled as representations of the 
Wonths. A number of other examples of illustrated calendars are known to us, on mosaics, 
reliefs, and copies of illustrated manuscripts; most belong to the fourth century or later, but 
the researches of Levi and Stern have shown that their origins go back much earlier.'? They 
wee the source for them all in illustrated manuscript calendars, which in the Hellenistic world 
fepresented the successive months by their main religious festivities; in the Roman world these 
“were gradually altered where they were inappropriate to the Roman liturgy, and replaced by 
‘§eenes taken either from native Roman religious ceremonies or from the major secular events 
® each month, which generally meant the main agricultural activities. On most of the calendars 
Serviving from various parts of the Roman world, the rural scenes predominate; in particular, 
several examples from Gaul of the third century the scenes of religious ceremonies (which 
mostly of a popular, unofficial character) are very heavily outnumbered by genre scenes, 
representing the labours of the fields. In contrast with these, the El] Djem Calendar is 
emarkable for the rarity of scenes with subjects drawn from rural activities, or other scenes 
of secular life. Only three scenes, those for June, July, and September, illustrate rural seasonal 
@etivities, and of these, two have no parallels in any of the other cycles.’* The great majority 
' the activities representing the Months consists of religious ceremonies, many of them 
parently traditional Roman feasts more or less unknown outside the city of Rome.'* Because 
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“A later mosaic from El Djem, probably late Severan, has yet another way of treating seasonal activities; the two which 
are Autumn, represented by a dance of a satyr and Bacchante, and Winter, an old woman carrying a winged figure in 
Ser arms (Foucher, 7hysdrus 1960, p. 11, pl. ID. 

_ ™ Foucher, Thysdrus 196], pp. 29-50, pls. XXXI—XXXIV; H. Stern, ‘L’Image du mois d’octobre sur une mosaique d’El 
Dem", Journal des Savants 1965, pp. 117—31; id., ‘La Représentation du mois de mars d’une mosaique d’E] Djem’, Mélanges 
ié et d'histoire offertsa André Piganiol (Paris 1966), 1, pp. 597—609; id., ‘Un Calendrier romain illustré de Thysdrus 
meme)’, Atti del convegno internazionale sul tema tardo antico e alto medioevo (Rome 1967), pp. 177—200. The pattern 
sending the panels and that of the outer border are both more developed forms of patterns found on the mosaic of 
m=me and the Seasons from La Chebba and on the mosaics from the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque, but rare else- 
, Se above, p. 22 n. 36. A terminus post quem is given by fragments of lamps of dates up to the beginning of the 3rd 
sry found beneath the level of the mosaics. Stern’s identification of the image of October as evoking the feast of the 
eetty of Alexander Severus agrees with the general stylistic features of the mosaic and others from the same house, which 
t a late Severan dating, as well as with the archaeological evidence. 

™ D. Levi, ‘The Allegories of the Months in Classical Art’, Art Bulletin xxiii, 1941, pp. 251—91; H. Stern, Le Calendrier 
© 2S (Paris 1953), esp. pp. 205—27; id., ‘Représentations gallo-romaines des mois’, Gallia ix, 1951, pp. 21—30; id., ‘Poésies 
= Sepresentations carolingiennes et byzantines des mois’, Rev. Arch. xlv, 1955, i, pp. 141—86. For later examples, see below, 
121. 

™ June is represented by two figures in a small kiosk serving drink to another, perhaps a reference to the heat and the 
= of mid-summer, July by a man carrying a bundle, perhaps of beans, on his back; neither of these has any parallel in the 
© cycles. September is more orthodox, two vintagers treading grapes. 

" Thus Stern identifies March as representing the feast of the Mamuralia (Mélanges Piganiol (1966), pp. 597 f.). Foucher, 
#62hon to recognizing more widespread festivals in the choice of the Veneralia to represent April, the feast of Mercury for 
i. of Diana for August, the Isiac festival for November, and the Saturnalia for December, also sees in January and February 
= peculiarly Roman feasts of the Compitalia and the Lupercalia (Thysdrus 1961, pp. 30 f.). 
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of this, Foucher has suggested that the owner of the house was an educated man of Italian 
descent, who was asserting his adherence to traditional Roman customs, presumably in contrast 
with the Romano-African nouveaux riches who were flourishing all around him.'® More 
certainly, it indicates that the model used by the mosaicist was derived from a Roman popular 
cycle; in the absence of comparable material from North Africa at this date, we cannot know 
whether this model was the only one available, and so can draw no conclusions about the role 
the patron may have played in its choice. 

It is during the Severan period that a general fashion arises for realistic subjects, with an 
immediate relevance to the lives and surroundings of those who commissioned them. This 
fashion, already observed at work in other fields, also led to experiments in the production of 
works with rural subjects. A mosaic from Utica seems to represent an intermediate stage in the 
creation of scenes of country life in natural environments (Pl. 100).'’ It is composed as an 
emblema-type panel, but larger than most; and represents a hunting scene of a realistic, non- 
heroic nature: a number of men and dogs chasing a jackal. They are set in a hilly landscape, 
which is rendered in depth, in a pictorial fashion; but instead of the figures dominating the 
landscape, as on most hunting scenes, an attempt has been made to give a general impression 
of a piece of country, in which the hunting figures play only a subordinate part. Not only is 
the landscape itself drawn with unusual care, but it contains details quite irrelevant to the 
hunting scene: in the background a tower with a stream flowing from a spring at its base, and 
a plantation of vines set on rings of posts behind; in the foreground a small farm and a man 
picking fruit in an orchard. The interest in the pictorial setting is one which is commonly 
found on emblemata, but is most unusual on larger-scale mosaics; and equally remarkable is 
the careful rendering of details which have no bearing on the main subject except as environ- 
ment. The principal theme of this mosaic is the natural landscape itself. 

More original still is a mosaic from the Maison des Laberii at Oudna, the Rural Scenes (PI. 
101).!8 Here the entire mosaic is occupied by scenes of rural activities, connected only by 
their general theme. In the centre, a shepherd stands at the door of a small farm watching his 
flock, and a ploughman guides two oxen; beneath, a horse drinks from a well, which is operated 
by a bucket on a long weighted pole, and a man drives a laden mule. Further details are scat- 
tered around: a tent, a plough leaning against the wall of the farm, another horse. The figures 
are crowded close together as if part of the same scene, but there is no real relation between 
them; what is portrayed is a number of different activities typical of those which went on 
around a country estate. Formally too the figures are unrelated; there are no landscape features, 
only irregular strips of ground beneath the figures’ feet. Around the edge run other scenes, 
turned to face three of the sides, so that three different viewpoints are offered. Two of these 
are hunting scenes, which have already been seen to be closely based on traditional, heroic 
models; a third is a pastoral scene of a conventional design. But there are two others: one of a 
man placing limed twigs in a tree to catch birds; the other of a man disguised by a goat-skin 
drawn over his head stalking partridges, herding them towards a large tunnel-shaped net spread 
between rocks. Neither of these comes from the standard repertory; the man stalking partridges 


‘6 Thysdrus 1961, p. 49. 

17 Inv, Tun. suppl. 929. A date no earlier than the Severan period is suggested by the use of outline for some details of the 
figures and the manner of applying colour in flat stripes without shading, as well as by the realistic treatment of the hunting 
scene. It could, however, be considerably later; a 4th-century date, as suggested by Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 121, Inv. 
2984, is not impossible. 

18 Iny, Tun. 362; Gauckler, ‘Le Domaine des Laberii 4 Uthina’, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, p. 200. For the hunting scenes on this 
pavement, see above, p. 51; for the date, late 2nd or early 3rd century, see Appendix III. 
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_ ®@ entirely unparalleled elsewhere. As a whole, the pavement represents, in a new and experi- 
mental format, an unfamiliar subject: the varied activities of a country estate. Whether it was 
_ietended to represent the actual estate which belonged to the owners of the town-house in 
_ which it was laid, the Laberii or their predecessors, is not made clear; the house represented on 
the pavement is only a small working farm, not a country villa. But the choice of subject is 
eertainly an indication of an exceptional interest in the land; the mosaicist, more at home with 
‘traditional mythological material, is required to experiment and invent in order to accom- 
modate the new theme, and his unfamiliarity with the material is apparent in his whole treat- 
ment of the subject. 

The same desire for realistic scenes in a landscape setting is shown in the two mosaics with 
©ireus-horses from the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse (Pls. 81—2).'? The rural scenes in the 
@entre of these pavements must represent the actual estates on which the race-horses were 
feared. On the pavement now destroyed, however, the estate was portrayed by a conventional 
estoral scene: a shepherd seated in a rocky landscape playing his pipe, while his flock drinks 
trom a pool below. The connection between this stereotyped subject and the horses on the 
pest of the pavement is tenuous; indeed, it would hardly be identifiable if it were not for the 
‘parallel with the second pavement. On this, the foreground was occupied by stallions, mares, 
ged foals, which were clearly intended to represent Sorothus’ stud farm, from which the race- 
‘borses came. They were freely distributed in front of a landscape of steep mountainous crags. 
The mountains form a continuous mass; but beside and above them were several other features 
‘pieced arbitrarily and without connection: a couple of small animals, some trees, and two 
gmail! buildings isolated in space right at the top. One of these was a simple tower, the other 
ead two square towers linked by a portico, behind which appeared a rectangular structure with 
S pointed roof crowned with stag’s antlers. This second type of building seems to be original; 
Poucher says of it: ‘La construction . . . ne parait pas imitée et veut sans doute étre la répro- 
@uction exacte de la ferme que notre seigneur possédait du coté de Thagaste, au saltus 
worothensis.”*® Foucher’s arguments for seeing in this rather insignificant motif a realistic 
reproduction of a particular building do not carry conviction: the identification of the name 
weed as a stable-mark on the Sousse mosaics as that of an estate known from an inscription 
‘trom near Souk-Ahras at the other side of the province cannot be taken to prove that one man 
aed both; and even if the identification be accepted, it is hardly likely that a mosaicist in a 
Wedrumetan workshop would be trying to imitate from life a building in a remote district 
which he would surely never have seen, especially in view of the minor part the building 
Peys on the pavement. But though this building is most unlikely to be intended to be individ- 
realistic, it does seem to be a new type, and corresponds more closely to the sort of 
ssuntry-house illustrated on later monuments than to previous stock buildings; it probably 
wwes a realistic impression of the typical country-house found in this region of Africa at the 
me. The landscape in the centre, on the other hand, is fantastic, and surely derived from 
‘reditional models; the craggy mountains bear no relation to the flat monotonous country by 
which Sousse is surrounded.”! As a whole, therefore, the pavement has a certain incongruity: 


_ ™ Jny, Sousse 57.113 and 57.120, pls. XXVII, XXX, XXXI; see above, p. 93. Very end of the 2nd or beginning of the 
™ Foucher, Hadrumetum (Paris 1964), p. 245; see also ibid., p. 214. For the inscription from near Souk-Ahras with the 
stion of the saltus sorothensis, and Foucher’s theories on this subject, see above, p. 94 n. 18. 

™ If the suggestion is correct that the scene is intended to represent an estate in the Souk-Ahras region (which would 
wtainly be better suited for horse-rearing than the region around Sousse) the mountainous landscape would be slightly more 
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the main scene, the horse farm, is skilfully and coherently designed, and bears an immediate 
and obvious reference to the general theme of the mosaic; but around this, a number of un- 
connected motifs are appended, without a consistent sense of space. Once again, it looks as if 
the patron has specified a subject, probably in some detail, and the mosaicist has had to adapt 
his models to suit the theme as best he could. The individual motifs are mostly traditional, but 
the subject is startlingly new; just as the circus-horses, though conventional in type, are meant 
for real horses, so the central scenes on both pavements are meant to evoke a real estate. 

In this field, therefore, as in those of the hunting scene and the amphitheatre scene, the 
Severan period is one of experiment and innovation in the rendering of subjects taken from 
contemporary life. The patrons play the principal role in demanding such subjects: some 
examples are generic, others intended to commemorate the patrons’ own estates. But the 
interest does not seem to be sustained throughout the third century. After the experiments of 
the Severan period, the realistic scenes of rural life seem to disappear, to reappear much later 
in a different form. This may be due in part to accidents of preservation, but if the theme had 
been really popular, it would surely have left some recognizable mark on the repertory. The 
explanation is probably that the magnates of the third century made use of realistic subject- 
matter primarily to record their involvement in the life of the city, their personal contributions 
and distinctions (in the form of munera), or their interests and achievements, such as hunting; 
they were not interested in realism for its own sake and scenes of peasants at work had no 
particular appeal. The mosaicists, therefore, who seldom departed from their stock repertory 
except when they were forced to, lacked the necessary stimulus to experiment in this direction. 

One school, however, forms an exception to this rule. The most impressive of the Severan 
scenes of realistic rural activities is indubitably the mosaic of the Labours of the Fields from 
Cherchel (Pls. 102—4).?? While the rural scenes from the Maison des Laberii and the Maison de 
Sorothus show signs of lack of skill and experience, on the Cherchel mosaic the rural activities, 
which appear as a subject in their own right, are treated with the greatest expertise and success. 
The main surviving portion of the pavement is divided into four registers, marked by irregular 
stretches of brown and green ground. In the two upper registers, men are labouring in a 
ploughed field planted with olive-trees: above, two oxen draw a plough, guided by one man 
and spurred on from the front by another; below, a man walks before the plough scattering 
handfuls of seed. In the two lower registers, the scenes are of labours in a vineyard: above, hoe- 
ing the ground at the foot of a trellis on which the leafless vines are supported; below, men 
working under the eyes of an overseer among vines whose branches are interwoven and coiled 
around their stumps. The men are peasants, wearing ordinary working costume; the details of 
their equipment and of the plants are rendered with care. The designer of this pavement is 
complete master of his material; there is no sign here of dependence on half-adapted models, 
The figures, who are represented in lively activity, are fitted perfectly to their place in the 
composition and to their occupations; moreover, a satisfactory solution has been found to the 
problem of representing landscape, which had beset previous attempts to portray rural scenes 
on anything but a very small scale. The division of a single panel of mosaic into registers 
formed by uneven strips of ground-line is found at approximately the same date on hunting 


appropriate; but the improbability that the mosaicist would have rendered it from first-hand observation is as great for the 
landscape as for the house. 

22 J. Bérard, ‘Mosaiques inédites de Cherchel’, MEFR lii, 1935, pp. 113—42, pls. I-III; A. Ballu, BAC 1927, pp. 39-41. 
The attribution to the beginning of the 3rd century was proposed by Bérard, pp. 129—30, and has been generally accepted; 
the mosaic may be regarded as a characteristic product of the ‘Severan Baroque’ (cf. above, p. 33). 
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Semes; but on these the actual ground is needed only to support the figures, and is reduced to 
* thin strip beneath their feet. On the Cherchel mosaic, the ground itself is important; the 
Yweres plough it, digit, turn it over with hoes, or pile it up in heaps. The mosaicist has depicted 
es a broad, uneven strip of light green and olive, marked with bands and patches which 
Sepresent shadows under the figures and also give a sense of relief; the figures stand squarely on 
W. the trees and posts of the trellis grow right out of it, and the white background is used only 
© represent air. This method allows a certain amount of shallow spatial rendering, and makes 
of each register a unified pictorial space. 

Technically, therefore, the mosaic of the Labours of the Fields illustrates the almost com- 
Pete proficiency of the mosaicist in the execution of a scene of this sort. The style is natural- 
tic: the designer interested in natural detail for its own sake. Nor does it seem possible to 
#ttribute to the choice of subject any extraneous significance; the patron too must have shared 
‘The interest in the subject of peasants at work. An allusion is probably implied to his own 
‘possession of olive-groves and vineyards, but it is not made explicit; neither the owner of the 
state nor his house nor any other aristocratic possessions appear. The mosaic bears witness to 
®® interest in naturalism, extending to both subject-matter and style, which has not appeared 
‘before in the sphere of rural scenes. The skill of the rendering by itself might suggest that there 
wes a tradition at Cherchel for this sort of realistic subject; this is not an experimental work. 
Some other mosaics at Cherchel indicate the existence there of an established school which 
Specialized in works of this sort. All are concerned with the theme of the vintage, which in fact 
eso appears on a fragment of the mosaic of the Labours of the Fields itself, probably the 
jower continuation of the pavement.** On this, a vintager is mounting a ladder to a trellis over 
which vines are growing; the treatment is as realistic as on the rest of the pavement. It bears a 
lose resemblance to another scene of vintage, roughly contemporary (PI. 105).7* Here men 
@re treading grapes piled high in a winepress; the wine runs out through spouts into two large 
@ole. At the side another man empties a basket of grapes into the press; overhead run two 
Wines, partially supported on trellises, their ends intertwined. Above this scene were fragments 
of others; one, at right angles to the main scene, represented a man picking grapes. A fragment 
ef 2 vine coming from the opposite direction remains at the top; the figures were therefore 
‘probably arranged in a circular composition around the sides of a square. The naturalism of 
Twures and detail, the liveliness of execution, the treatment of space are all very similar to the 
‘mosaic of the Labours of the Fields and there is the same interest in the realistic scene for its 
wn sake, not as subservient to some other subject. The scene is, however, combined with a 
More conventional subject, with which it is linked only by a vague thematic relationship. A 
»wer register, separated from the vintage scene by a broad black band, contains a fragmentary 
eene of a Silenus watching a Bacchante asleep. The subject belongs to the traditional Dionysiac 
spertory, which is linked by an easy association with the subject of the vintage, but contrasts 
the realistic portrayal of the vintaging peasants. The setting of the lower scene is 


™ Bérard, MEFR lii, 1935, pp. 121—2, pl. IV, 1. The figure on this fragment is nearly life-size, approximately twice the 
wt of those on the other part, so this register must have been regarded as of greater importance. Two other fragments 
@evive, one with a Nereid on the back of a sea-monster, the other with two dancing figures in a boat; both are obviously part 
-@ & conventional marine scene, unrelated to the rest of the pavement. 


™ FE. Albertini, BAC 1921, pp. lxxx—lxxxii, pl. I. The figure-style is extremely close to that of the Labours of the Fields, 
Wepecially in the very plastic modelling with graded colours and the energetic ‘Baroque’ movement. But there is not the same 
of tiny tesserae in the features and nude parts of the body. This perhaps reflects only a difference in the care of the work- 

ip; at the most, this mosaic should be no more than slightly later than the other, and must still belong to the late Severan 
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portrayed as pictorially and realistically as that in the scene above: it is the traditional scene 
which has been infected by the naturalism of the scene taken from real life. 

An assimilation in the other direction, however, has taken place on a mosaic from Cherchel 
of perhaps a hundred years later: the mosaic of Peleus and Thetis.** The larger portion of the 
pavement is occupied by the scene which gives it its name; the smaller is a vintage scene, the 
figures arranged in a circular composition around the edges and facing out. One end is com- 
pletely destroyed; all the rest damaged but decipherable. The vines grow up from the ground- 
lines running along each side, their stocks propped against posts which support a trellis covered 
thickly with vine leaves and grapes. Along the sides are the vintagers, reaching up to the grapes 
or climbing up ladders; on one side are the vintage celebrations, with garlanded figures dancing 
and waving krotala. The figures are naturalistically disposed, but are not themselves realistic; 
only one wears the dress of a peasant, and the rest are the sort of putto found very frequently 
in the fourth century, either nude, with brightly coloured cloaks over their shoulders, or 
wearing rich tunics decorated with clavi and orbiculi, The realism of the subject is further 
disturbed by medallions at the angles, framed in stems of vine, containing busts of the Seasons, 
and by a panel in the centre of the trellis showing a sleeping Silenus bound by Erotes. The 
realistic vintage scene has therefore by this time become absorbed into the general Dionysiac 
repertory, the figures no longer freshly observed but assimilated to conventional Bacchic putti, 
the subject a piece of workshop stock-in-trade. 

Nevertheless, the vintage scene at Cherchel has not entirely lost its association with real life. 
It occurs again, considerably later, on another mosaic (Pls. D, 107—8).”° In this too the same 
compositional scheme is adopted: the figures are arranged around the sides, facing outwards, 
and the centre is occupied by a trellis supporting a vine, here covering the whole centre without 
interruption. Posts rise from the sides supporting the trellis, and vine-stocks are attached to 
them: the vines cover the trellis loosely with their rather sparse branches, leaves, and bunches 
of grapes, and birds perch on it pecking at the grapes. The vintagers are men, dressed in short 
tunics of bright colours decorated with simple clavi and orbiculi: not realistic peasants’ 
costume, but the typical dress worn by most figures on mosaics of this period, no matter what 
activity they are engaged in. The execution in general is much less naturalistic than on any of 
the mosaics from Cherchel discussed above: the ground, for instance, is marked only by small 
undulating patches of grey immediately beneath the men’s feet, which serve as both ground- 
line and shadows. The subjects portrayed are, however, taken from real life. On one side is a 
winepress; fragmentary figures tread the grapes, and the juice gushes through a spout shaped 
like a lion’s head into a dolium beneath. Along two of the other sides men are cutting the 
grapes and carrying them in large baskets; one, who is stirring the juice in a huge dolium, 1s 
approached by another carrying a hare and a pruning knife.*” On the remaining side are two 


25 J. Lassus, ‘Cherchel—La Mosaique de Thétis et Pélée’, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, pp. 96—101, figs. 13-16, Lassus 
suggests a date in the advanced 4th century (p. 103); but the spatial treatment of the overlapping figures, the use of graded 
colours to model the figures and the vines, and the restricted use of outlines, especially in the nudes, are indicative of the first 
half of the century rather than the second. For the mythological part of the pavement, see above, p. 42. 

26 J Lassus, ‘L’Archéologie algérienne’, Libyca vii, 1959, pp. 257—69, figs. 28-36; from the Tennis Club at Cherchel. 
Lassus dates it to the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century (pp. 268—9); it differs from the mosaic of Peleus and 
Thetis in the isolation of the individual figures, the absence of any indication of spatial recession, the large expanse of com- 
pletely flat white ground, and especially in the application of the colours in flat streaks and patches, in the use of strong dark 
outlines for the figures, and in the absence of any interior shading. All these features suggest that at least fifty years separate 
the two pavements. 

27 The motif of a figure holding a hare, perhaps caught in the vineyard, is frequently associated with the vintage season; it 
represents October on the Calendar of 354 (Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, pp. 245 f., pls. XI, XVII, 1, XVIII, 4) and on the 
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_ enes: to the left an ox-cart carries off the grapes in a vat; and on the right a man is cutting up 
the carcase of a sheep which hangs from a fig-tree; its head and fleece are piled against the stock 
of a vine, and an enormous dog is stealing its entrails. This last scene does not strictly belong to 
the vintage theme, but is probably intended to represent the preparation of the feast for the 
vintage celebration; it is apparently not paralleled elsewhere. Nothing on this pavement suggests 
that the mosaicist was working directly from life; most of the figures have an air of being taken 
from stock, as might, indeed, be expected on a work of this date. But the theme is still treated 
®s a piece of pure genre, uncontaminated by any non-realistic associations or references. That 
the theme of the vintage must have been firmly established in the tradition of the Caesarean 
workshops is shown by the recurrence of the same scheme, with the figures arranged around 
the sides of a central trellis, on three works from Cherchel widely removed in date; it must be 
esssumed that there were intervening examples now lost. The persistence of interest in realistic 
sebject-matter over this period is remarkable; only a strong school tradition derived from the 
great naturalistic artists responsible for such works as the Labours of the Fields and the early 
wimtage mosaic can account for it. 

The exceptional quality of the realism exemplified by the Cherchel vintage scenes becomes 
_@pparent if they are compared with the large number of other mosaics with the same subject 
from other parts of Africa. These come almost exclusively from the Proconsular province, and 
form a coherent group stretching from the mid-second century right through to the beginning 
ef the fifth.** Though the differences in style between the various examples are enormous, 
there are certain common characteristics. In all, the vintagers are Erotes, nude and usually 
winged. The vines are arranged in one of two basic patterns: either they run in formal rinceaux, 
generally along the border of a panel, or they cover the whole field with their branches, apart 
sometimes from a small panel at the centre. In the earlier examples of the second method of 
e@rrangement, the branches grow naturally without interlacing; later they become increasingly 
symmetrical until they are assimilated completely to the formal rinceaux and produce an 
ell-ever scroll consisting simply of a series of linked medallions. The least formal of these 
@rangements seem designed to reproduce on the floor the pattern formed overhead by thick 
wime-branches; but they lack the supporting trellis which would have been essential to such a 
method of growth, and tend from the first to become formalized. In no cases are the vines 
fepresented as growing in a realistic manner on a stock from the ground; they always spring 
‘either from kantharoi or from formal clumps of acanthus. Most of them are directly associated 
with Dionysus himself, or with figures from the narrower Dionysiac repertory, who occupy the 
‘eentral panels or compartments framed by the vines at the sides. In all, therefore, the subject 












_ @eeanic of the months from Carthage derived from a source related to the Calendar (/nv. Tun, 752. below, p. 121, and cf. Stern, 
et. p. 216), and is associated with autumn on the mosaic of Dominus [ulius (below, p. 119). 
™ The major vine-pavements are the following, in approximate chronological order: Lambaesis (/ny. Alg. 191); Oudna, 
Winison des Laberii, room 32 and fragment from room 31 (Jnv. Tun. 376 and 373); Hippo Regius, mosaic of Vintaging Erotes 
WMeree, Libyca i, 1953, pp. 102-7, fig. 4); El Djem, Maison de Tertulla (Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 49-50, pls. XX—XXI); 
| “e. Maison de l’Arsenal, Triumph of Dionysus (/nv. Sousse 57.099, pl. XXIII) (Pl. 182); Themetra, baths, mosaic of 
Wierewlles and Auge (Foucher, Thermes romains, pp. 28—30, pls. XIII, d—e, XVII, XVIII; El Djem, Maison de la Chasse, 
| Tetemph of Dionysus (/nv. Tun. 67 and plate) (Pl. 181); El Djem, Maison de Siléne, room 10 (Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 
))-9. pls. XI—XII) (Pls. 106, 180); Kourba, mosaic of Drunken Dionysus (/nv. Tun. 496); Thuburbo Maius, Maison des Protomeés, 
; wm (Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 164—7, figs. 8-11); Thuburbo Maius, Maison de Bacchus et 
_@ Ariene (Lantier, BAC 1943-5, p. 280); Carthage, Dermech, mosaic of Drunken Dionysus (/nv. Tun. 744 and plate); Dougga, 
Wietexine Erotes with gecko (Merlin and Poinssot, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, pp. 285—300, fig. 1) (Pl. 184); Djemila, Maison de I’Ane, 
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of Asinus Nica (Inv. Alg. 291) (Pls. 185—6). See also below, pp, 173—87, for the Dionysiac scenes on most of these _ 
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< was treated either for its purely decorative or for its symbolic qualities; and in this form it was 


eventually accepted into Christian art. In Cherchel itself, the latest example of a vine-mosaic 
comes probably from a church, and shows two vines rising from a kantharos flanked by 
peacocks, and spreading over the apsidal pavement in a series of formal scrolls, roughly sym- 
metrical, mostly enclosing a bird or small animal.?® This scheme bears no resemblance to the 
earlier Cherchel vintage mosaics; and outside Cherchel there are hardly any parallels for the 
realistic rendering of vines and figures, or for the treatment of the vintage as a purely genre 
subject.*° 

Cherchel apart, then, rural activities did not appeal to the African patrons as a subject for 
their pavements once the first realistic impetus of the Severan period was over. Not until the 
advanced fourth century, apparently, did the subject of country life return to favour, and then 
it was with a very different emphasis. In the place of the typical genre scenes of peasants and 
farms we now find scenes which centre on the great aristocratic estates. The actual buildings of 
country residences and rich villas figure more and more prominently on scenes of all sorts, and 
become more realistic in type. Thus on fourth-century hunting scenes, the house from which 
the hunters depart, or to which they return, has taken its place among the stock subjects of the 
hunting repertory; the hunters, instead of moving in an ideal landscape, are linked with their 
place of origin (Pls. 34, 35, 40).°! Generally such buildings are drawn schematically, and the 
scale is small; there can be no possibility that the designer is intending to give a realistic portrait 
of a particular villa. The type, however, is realistic; the buildings belong, not to the traditional 
type of pleasure-villa with open porticoes and surrounding outbuildings, but to the type of 
fortified farm which spread in the fourth century: they have high plain walls, unbroken on the 
ground floor except by a few large doors which could easily be barred when necessary, loggias 
or windows on the first floor, and frequently towers at the sides. Though the representations 
on the hunting scenes are derived from stock patterns, these must be patterns of fairly recent 
invention; just as the hunters who appear in these scenes are realistically dressed figures who 
illustrate the type of the owner of the house, his friends and servants, so the houses represent a 
recognizable type of country-house of the time. A particular case is offered by the Hunting 
and Amphitheatre mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at Djemila; here, behind the figure of 
the triumphant dominus surrounded by his victims, is a house which is not of the stock type 
(Pl. 45).°* An open arcade at ground level is surmounted by a high wall with windows, behind 
which appears an untidy jumble of roofs and walls, suggesting a whole complex of buildings. 
The hunting scene has been shown to be one of those which celebrate the prowess of a partic- 
ular dominus; the building is surely intended for a real building, the actual country residence 
of the man concerned. 

On the hunting mosaics, however, the houses generally play a comparatively insignificant 


*? Inv, Alg. 435, For the vine on Christian mosaics, see below, p. 193. 

*° At Piazza Armerina there are two vine-mosaics. One, the Vintaging Erotes, belongs to the unrealistic class discussed 
above (Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 42, p. 45, fig. 30). However, in the neighbouring room the fragmentary mosaic shows scenes 
of the transport and treading of the grapes by pufti or children, in a realistic manner. In the vine-mosaic on the vault of Sta 
Costanza, realistically dressed putti transport the grapes in ox-carts and tread them in the vats at the side, but the vines them- 
selves grow from acanthus-clumps and are arranged more or less formally over the ceiling, and the nude putti who are gathering 
the grapes clamber about over the vines in an entirely unnaturalistic manner (G. Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle chiese di 
Roma (Rome 1967), pp. 17—21, pls. 4, 16—20). Realistic genre scenes of the vintage are not, of course, unknown in works in 
other media, but they are always outnumbered by the more fanciful variety in which the actors are Erotes or putti. 

31 See above, pp. 61—2. 

*2 YY. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), p. 74; Lassus, Ant. Afr. v, 1971, p. 202, fig. 6. But see above, p. 63 n. 60, for Lassus’s 
theory on the interpretation of the building as an amphitheatre, and the whole mosaic as showing scenes of venationes. 
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part, as background or as setting. On the mosaic of Dominus Iulius from Carthage, on the 
other hand, the central feature of the pavement is a villa, and the figures revolve round it (Pl. 
109).2 The building is of the same type as the others just discussed; on the ground floor a 
lerge door in the centre of a blank wall unbroken by other openings; an arcade the whole 
width of the facade on the floor above; at each end a thin square tower with a pointed roof, a 
door at the foot and a window high in the wall on each face, Behind the facade rises a rectan- 
eular building with a pitched roof, again with windows set high in its side, which is probably a 
central hall dominating the other buildings; to the right is a cluster of domed structures which 
suggest bath-buildings. This impressive construction is approached on one side by a richly 
dressed man on horseback followed by a servant; on the other, two huntsmen are setting out 
with hounds and nets. While the scene of the departure for the hunt from the villa is conven- 
tional, the first scene is not connected with the hunting repertory, but represents the adventus 
of the dominus at his country residence. Above and below the villa are a series of scenes of the 
characteristic activities of a large estate, divided in each corner into the activities peculiar to 
eech season, and arranged around the figures of the Lord and Lady of the estate. The principal 
theme is the receipt by the domini of the gifts produced by the estate each season. In the top 
register, on the left, are the occupations and gifts of winter: a warmly dressed man carrying 
two ducks; two tiny figures in the hooded capes of peasants beating down olives from a tree 
end gathering them in a basket; and a servant-girl carrying a full basket of olives. The gifts, 
the ducks and olives, are offered to the Lady seated in the centre; she, however, is dressed for 
sammer, and sits fanning herself on a bench flanked by cypresses; beneath the bench is a 
@hicken-coop with a hen and chickens, and a cock at one side. On the right are the scenes of 
high summer: another servant-girl brings a lamb as a gift for the Lady, while a flock of sheep 
end goats are feeding, watched by a shepherd with a dog asleep at his feet. Above are the 
shepherd’s reed hut, with a dog tied to the door, and a field of ripe corn. In the bottom 
register the Lady appears on the left, leaning on a column, a chair set among rose-bushes 
behind her; she has a mirror in one hand, the other stretched out to take a necklace offered by 
ber maid, who holds a jewel-box. At one side an attendant offers a basket full of roses; at the 
| other a boy places three fish at her feet, while a dog is sitting above him. In the nght corner 
_ the scene is of autumn; the Lord sits on a bench, with a footstool under his feet, surrounded 
by trees. He is approached from the front by a man who carries two water-birds in a sling 
ever his shoulder, and presents the Lord with a scroll on which the letters [V DOM can be read 
tthe presumed completion IV(LIO) DOM(INO) gives the mosaic its name). Behind the Lord, 
_gbove a vine-laden trellis, is a servant carrying a basket of grapes and holding a tiny hare by the 
hindlegs. 

The theme of the pavement, it is clear, is complex. In the first place, the images of the 
_ Seasons appear here, as on so many other mosaics, occupying the corners; but whereas on the 
vast majority of mosaics the Seasons appear as more-or-less stereotyped allegorical figures, here 
they are represented by realistic figures engaged in such typical occupations as gathering olives 
© guarding the sheep.** These figures are, however, subsidiary to those bringing the fruits of the 
Seasons as gifts to the Lord and Lady. The concept of the gifts of the seasons had always 











™ A. Merlin, ‘La Mosaique du Seigneur Julius 4 Carthage’, BAC 1921, pp. 95-114. A date at the end of the 4th century is 
@eeerally accepted; see Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 249. 

™ There is an increase at this time in other media in the use of realistic scenes of seasonal activities: cf. Hanfmann, The 
Qeeeon Sarcophagus, pp. 222 f. For the most part, however, this does not seem to have affected the standardized figures of the 
G@ieesicists’ repertory. 
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formed an integral part of the content of the images of the Seasons; thus the wreaths of flowers 
and fruit with which they are very frequently crowned, or the baskets which they hold, serve 
not only to identify them but also to suggest the gifts which they bring; and occasionally the 
baskets of seasonal fruit appear alone, without the accompanying figures.** But in the majority 
of cases this concept has lost most of its force; the figures and their attributes are repeated 
again and again with little variation, until they become a series of stereotypes. Greater emphasis 
is given to the theme of the gifts of the Seasons on two mosaic panels from a building at 
Salammbo, in Carthage: the two surviving Seasons, Summer and Autumn, nimbed and winged 
like Christian angels, recline in a rocky landscape full of birds, holding in their laps huge 
swags full of fruit or corn-ears, which they offer to the spectator.°® An explicit statement 
of the theme of the offerings of the Seasons can be found on the mosaic from the so-called 
Palace of Theodoric at Ravenna, where an inscription urges the spectator: Sume quod 
autumnus quod / ver quod bruma quod estas | alternis reparant et / toto creantur in orbe.*” The 
figures of the Seasons which accompanied this inscription are very badly damaged, but appear 
to be busts of the standard type, carrying baskets of fruit. In the mosaics of the fourth century 
and later which treat the old theme of the Seasons, therefore, there is sometimes a new 
emphasis placed on the offering of seasonal gifts. On the Dominus Iulius mosaic, however, the 
gifts are not offered to any chance spectator, nor are they offered by the Seasons themselves; 
they are unequivocally offered to the Lord and Lady of the estate by their own servants and 
tenants. Moreover, though some of the gifts are the regular attributes of the Seasons, others, 
such as the fish and the lamb, are not part of the regular Seasonal iconography. The main 
theme of the pavement is the position of the Lord and Lady and the splendour of their posses- 
sions, and to this all the other themes are subordinate. The mosaic comes from a rich house in 
the heart of Carthage;** and there can be little doubt that its owners wished to have in their 
town house an image of their country estate and of the benefits which accrued to them from 
it. There was probably also a sense that the representation of the gifts flowing in would ensure 
the continued prosperity of the estate, as well as asserting the distinguished position of its 
owners.®”? The villa must be intended to be the actual building on the estate; though hardly an 
exact architectural drawing, it has an individual appearance which suggests that it is not just a 
stock type magnified to fill a position of unaccustomed importance, but that its main features 
are based on life. How personal a commission this work was is shown by the presence of the 
Lord’s name, inscribed (barely legibly) on the scroll handed to him in the scene of autumn; it 
suggests that all the main elements of the pavement were specified in detail. 

The designer, however, has not confined himself to a simple representation of the subject 
of the offerings of the estate; he has combined with this an interest in the subject of country 
life itself. Several of the figures add nothing to the development of the theme, but appear to be 
inserted simply because of a liking for rustic scenes. Thus the peasants beating olives from a 


35 e.g. at El Diem, Maison du Paon, room 9: Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 7, pl. VII. 

%® Picard, BAC 1943—5, pp. 360—2. Lamps and lamp-fragments found in quite large quantities beneath the mosaics were 
all of a type apparently characteristic of the end of the 3rd century; the mosaics are probably to be placed fairly early in the 
4th. An approximately contemporary parallel is given by the figures of the Seasons holding veils full of the appropriate fruits 
in the Constantinian Villa at Antioch, where there also seems to be a new emphasis on the Seasons offering the gifts of their 
fruits (Levi, AMP, pp. 230 f.). 

37 G. Ghirardini, ‘Gli scavi del Palazzo di Teodorico a Ravenna’, Mon. Ant. xxiv, 1916, cols. 787—94. For these mosaics 
and the problem of their date, see below, p. 216. On the subject of the gifts of the Seasons, see H. Brandenburg, ‘Bellerophon 
christianus?’, ROmische Quartalschrift 63, 1968, pp. 63 f. 

38 For the house, of which virtually no details are recorded, see A. Merlin, BAC 1920, p. xcvii. 

*° For implications of this sort in the use of subjects such as the Seasons, see below, pp. 158—61. 
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je are not necessary to the subject of the presentation of the basket of olives; the poultry 
Weeter the Lady’s seat are a picturesque addition; and the subject, in itself conventional, of the 
Shepherd watching the sheep is treated with a number of additional details, such as the hut 
woth a dog tied to its door. The aim is probably to make the representation of the estate as rich 
8 possible, through the introduction of these details extraneous to the main theme, and so to 
reflect still more the magnificence of its owners; but the general attempt to give a pictorial 
treatment to the whole, with the numerous trees and landscape features, suggests that the 
®osaicist for his own part took a particular interest in the subject.*°® 

No other African mosaics of the fourth century offer a parallel to the unusual treatment of 
the subject of the Seasons on the Dominus Iulius mosaic; the theme of Seasonal rural activities 
Goes not recur. The stereotyped forms established over a hundred and fifty years for the image 
of the Seasons continue to be repeated: busts of women or full-length Erotes, with the custom- 
ery attributes of flowers and fruit;only the most conventional references to rural life and its 
products can be seen in them. A new approach, however, appears on a small group, all from 
Carthage, which show the Months in addition tothe Seasons; they are closely related to the 
roughly contemporary cycle of calendar illustrations studied by Levi and Stern.4! The group 
i composed of three mosaics, mostly fragmentary (Pl. 110);*? closely related in style and 
jeonography are fragments of a fourth mosaic of unknown provenance, which may reasonably 
be accepted on the basis of these similarities as the product of a Carthaginian workshop.** The 
Seasons themselves appear on one example as full-length figures seated among plants and 
holding baskets of fruit, on another as conventional busts. The Months are full-length figures 
engaged in various simple activities, predominantly rural, or holding up attributes. Although 
the figures and their activities do not correspond exactly on the different works, there is an 
over-all correspondence between them and the other month-cycles which leaves no doubt 
that they were fairly rigidly based on prototypes which were probably illustrated manuscript 
calendars; there is no room for originality nor, except in minor details, for realism. But the 
sudden appearance of these scenes and the emphasis on the rural and agricultural activities of 
the months suggest that the subject of the rural cycles had acquired a new popularity among 
the inhabitants of Carthage. If they cannot be compared with the season scenes on the Dominus 
lulius mosaic, where the mosaicist has selected his motifs to create a new subject, the appear- 
ance and popularity of a new sort of model does nevertheless show a desire to impart a new 











* A. Grabar, ‘Recherches sur les sources juives de l'art paléochrétien’, Cah. Arch. xii, 1962, pp. 126—32, sees the figure in 
the centre of the top register as a personification of the Hearth or Home rather than the Lady herself and the chickens as a 
symbol of the security of the home; they would then serve to reinforce the emphasis on the domain in the centre, Few of the 
seenes on the mosaic are in fact original: Romanelli, ‘Riflessi di vita locale nei mosaici africani’, CMGR, p. 281, mentions only 
the scene of the children beating olives down from a tree. But the artist has collected his motifs from various sources, and 
combined them in such a manner as to produce something new. 

“ Levi, Art Bulletin xxiii, 1941, pp. 251—91; Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, pp. 205-19. 

“ Mosaic of the Trocadéro, complete when found, but now known only from a very inadequate drawing, Jnv. Tun. 752, 
and R. Cagnat, Mém. Ant. Fr. lvii, 1896, p. 251 and plate; mosaic from Dermech, surviving in three main fragments containing 
four Months (March, April, July, and November) and busts of two of the Seasons, /nv. Tun. 666, and Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 
29, pp. 89—96, figs. 98-101, pl. XXIX; and a third mosaic entirely destroyed, but from which descriptions survive of the 
months of May and June, /nv. Tun. 594. On the mosaic from Dermech, November is represented by a priestess of Isis, April 
by a woman dancing in front of a shrine of Venus; with these exceptions, all the figures seem to be rural. The Dermech mosaic 
probably dates from the end of the 4th century (cf. Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, p. 215); the Trocadero mosaic, as far as can 
be told from the drawing, might be later. 

*° Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, p.217,no. 10, pl. XLIII, 1—3. The present location of this mosaic, as well as its provenance, 
is said to be unknown; but photographs showing the figures of May, June, and September are preserved at Dumbarton Oaks. 
They suggest a date in the 5th or 6th century. 
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vivacity to the outworn theme of the Seasons. 

Very close in style to the mosaic of Dominus Iulius are the mosaics from a triple-apsed room 
at Tabarka, which are surely to be attributed to the same school (Pls. 111—13).** The very 
fragmentary pavement of the central part of the room contained scenes of animal fights in a 
wooded setting; it is impossible to say whether it originally contained any other subject, such 
as perhaps the dominus hunting. Each of the three apses contains a mosaic whose central 
feature is a large building in a setting of trees, with other rural subjects scattered around. In 
the central apse the building is an impressive construction built on a plan not dissimilar to that 
of the villa of Dominus Iulius, except that in front of the two towers and the arcaded loggia 
connecting them is a passage apparently covered by a series of small vaults, with a great arched 
door at one end, at the other a structure with a pitched roof; the perspective is confused, but 
the effect is clearly intended to suggest a complex of buildings, perhaps with a central court- 
yard. The villa is surrounded by trees and bushes, and branches of flowering plants, probably 
roses; among them are several birds, including two pheasants, and in front a stretch of water 
with ducks and geese around it. In the apse to the right, the central building is slightly simpler, 
but still imposing; a horse is tied to its door. Behind are four trees, perhaps olives, and a row of 
vines growing on rings of posts; behind these a large outcrop of rock with birds on it forms a 
hilly background to the scene. Immediately in front of the building the mosaic is damaged; but 
to the right is a spring rising in a thick clump of bushes, and to the left a field planted with 
small trees and shrubs, among which sheep are feeding and chickens pecking in front of their 
coop, watched over by a shepherdess who sits on a spur of rock spinning. In the third apse, the 
background is entirely covered with trees and vines on their stakes, with a few birds, probably 
pigeons, among them. The central building is not a magnificent villa, as on the other two pave- 
ments, but seems to be a simple farm surrounded by an accumulation of sheds and outhouses. 
At the front, on the edge of a pond or lake, are two buildings on a very much smaller scale, 
which might be a series of storerooms, or perhaps the huts of the farm labourers. It is highly 
probable that the three apses together present a portrait of an entire estate, with all its different 
parts and some of its most characteristic products; together they would constitute the three 
traditional parts of a rural establishment, the villa urbana, rustica, and fructuaria.** The careful 
and thorough differentiation of the buildings, and the variation in the placing of the natural 
features show that they must be intended to represent real localities; an ideal set of landscapes 
which had no reference to reality would repeat themselves more and contain more conventional 
motifs. The Tabarka mosaics do not show the delight found on the Dominus I[ulius mosaic in 
representing details of country life even when they are not strictly relevant to the theme; in 
fact country activities, as contrasted with their material setting, play an unimportant part in 
these panels. We may conjecture that the mosaicist has here restricted himself more narrowly 
to the actual terms of his commission, which required him to direct his main efforts to the 
portrayal of the buildings and their surroundings. Nor is there the same emphasis on the gifts 
of the estate as was found on the Dominus [ulius mosaic; the products of the estate are sug- 
gested, but seldom actually represented. The Tabarka mosaics seem to illustrate a simple 


“4 Inv. Tun. 940 and plates. A date at the very end of the 4th or beginning of the Sth century is generally accepted; see 
Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 239—40. Hardly any details of the house itself are recorded; but the description of the columns, 
capitals, etc. given by Toutain (BAC 1892, p. 198) shows that it was evidently a building of some grandeur. Details of the 
fragments in the central part of the room in Lavin, op. cit., figs. 97—8. 

45 Cf. Columella, De Re Rust. I. vi. 1. But if the tripartite division is traditional, the buildings themselves are definitely 
modern in type. 
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Sertioen on the part of the proprietor of his wealth and magnificence; this may be compared 
essertions of a similar sort on the mosaics which at an earlier date record the generosity 
=? the patrons to their cities. But whereas the earlier mosaics stressed the wealth of the patrons 
™ recording the giving of munera and similar benefactions, here it is no civic attachment that 
= Mestrated but the splendours of one of the estates outside the city to which the upper classes 
tending more and more to retire.*® 

_ ©Olosely comparable in theme to the Tabarka pavements are the lost mosaics from Oued- 
meénia.*’ It was noted above that the pavements with hunting scenes and race-horses from 
aim principally at presenting a picture of the glories of the estate; the rich buildings which 
mm a backdrop all emphasize this aspect. In addition, another mosaic showed scenes of the 
Perk and gardens of the estate, with pavilions or huts set among trees on one side and on the 
@ter the Lady of the domain reclining under a tree fanned by a slave. As with all the Oued- 
Athmenia mosaics, the details may be unreliable, and the inscriptions apparently giving the 
of the various parts of the estate (pecuarii locus above the buildings among trees on the 
filosofi locus above the garden where the Lady sits) are not all to be trusted. But the 
@emera!l picture can still be distinguished: throughout the baths the theme of the rich estate 
feeurs, with its pavilions and pleasure-gardens, stables and farm-buildings, the great house itself, 
ting parks, and the best of its products. Like the other mosaics of the late fourth century, 
assert emphatically the magnificence of the life of the great nobles on their country 
‘estates. 
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Country life forms much the most important source for scenes of genre on the African 
mosaics. However, a few other types of realistic subject provided occasional sources of material. 
Jest as some patrons chose to have their own horses and hounds represented on their pave- 
Ments, so others immortalized their slaves or other domestic possessions. Sometimes this may 
tbe done for no other reason than pride of possession or a desire to emphasize the reality of the 
scene illustrated; but usually they have a particular message for the beholder. Thus at Oudna, a 
eshold panel at the entrance to a room off the peristyle showed two slaves named as Myro and 
Wietor serving drink to a richly dressed figure named Fructus, presumably the owner himself.** 
The slaves serving drink occur again on another mosaic from Oudna, also on the threshold of a 

@e room, where they are not named and serve two standing men.*? At Dougga two slaves, 
kewise unnamed, pour wine for two men from amphorae marked with the inscriptions 
ZHCHC and PIE (sic); behind them, two smaller attendants hold, one a jug and towel, the other a 
t of flowers and a branch of foliage (Pl. 114).°° It is clear that the main function of all 

ss mosaics is to welcome guests; two at least greeted their eyes on their entry into what was 
probably a dining- or reception room. The inscriptions on the amphorae on the Dougga mosaic 
ke the message clear. As well as conveying a greeting, the mosaics may also have been 
wewarded as perpetuating the gifts that were made and the hospitality that was offered.*’ 


™ Cf A. H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964), Il, ch. XIX, esp. pp. 762 ff.; Romanelli, Storia, pp. 555 f. 
" Inv. Alg. 260—3; see above, p. 62, 94. 

™ Inv. Tun. 391 and plate. The style suggests the first half of the 3rd century; the large room to which this is the threshold 
merely the vecus/triclinium. 

” Inv. Tun. 415. 

™ CMA suppl. Il, A 382, pl. III; A. Merlin, BAC 1919, pp. 3—9, pl. I. It should probably be dated around 250. The inscrip- 
are common on drinking vessels, and there are many parallels in Africa for the use of Greek phrases of this sort. 

™ Compare the named slaves in a room of the baths at Piazza Armerina, who bring articles to assist in the anointing of a 
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A mosaic from Carthage, from Sidi-bou-Said, may be a richer version of the same theme 
(Pl. 115).5? It showed slaves carrying all sorts of provisions and equipment for a banquet. Only 
a comparatively small portion survives; it contains the complete figure of one young man and 
fragments of four others, one a young boy, moving against a plain white ground. They carry a 
variety of articles: a flat basket full of loaves; a small basket probably containing fruit; a bronze 
cauldron on an elaborate tripod; something supported on a pole between two men, and a 
mysterious object with a large mouthpiece. These might be provisions set before the guests like 
the drinks in the mosaics discussed above. It has been suggested, however, on the basis of the 
peculiar nature of some of the articles, that the preparations are not for an ordinary domestic 
banquet but for a religious ceremony using ritual objects, and that the representation has a 
cultic significance. It is conventionally described as an Isiac festival; there seems in fact to be 
insufficient evidence to determine its nature.** 

A banquet is certainly shown in progress on a mosaic from Carthage (Douar-ech-Chott), 
which is probably mid-fourth century, later than any of those discussed above (Pl. 116).** 
Around the edge of an oval pavement guests are seated on high-backed couches, three to a 
couch, with tables in front of them laden with food and drink. Among them move numerous 
servants carrying jugs of wine and bowls and trays of food, and a cook watches a pot in one 
corner. The centre is occupied by the entertainers: dancing girls brandishing krotala, an old 
man playing the pipes, and apparently a group of jugglers. The mosaic may simply illustrate 
the sort of entertainments that were held in the room, an oecus, where it was laid. But it is 
tempting to see in it, by analogy with the amphitheatre mosaics, the record of an epulum given 
by the owner of the house to his fellow-citizens, which he has chosen to record in perpetuity. 

The function of greeting guests was also served by the numerous mosaics with xenia-subjects: 
a variety of food, drink, and other offerings set before the eyes of guests, normally contained 
in small panels. The distinction between these and still-life subjects of a purely decorative 
nature is not always sharp; on very many pavements animals, birds, fish, baskets of fruit, 
flowers, and other objects are combined, no doubt without any particular significance except 
as an attractive design. But sometimes the majority, at least, of the objects are clearly intended 
to be edible: fruit, rolls of bread, sea-food, game-birds, poultry, and the like, together with 
wine-jars and other domestic articles.** Frequently, moreover, such subjects decorate triclinia 
or rooms for public receptions; here they are obviously chosen as offerings for the guests.*° 
The development of this sort of pavement was probably influenced by the traditional design 
of the asarotos oikos, of which an example is found in the Maison des Mois at El Djem: along 


bather (Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 10, p. 21, fig. 9), they too perhaps have a message of hospitality for the visitor to the baths. 

‘2 Iny. Tun. 764 and plate; S. Reinach, BAC 1889, pp. 356—60. Reinach dates it to the end of the lst century, Jnv. Tun. 
to the time of Hadrian, both on the grounds of its excellent execution. In fact, the large (nearly life-size) figures set against a 
plain ground, and their carefully plastic rendering are more typical of the late 2nd or very early 3rd centuries. 

53 See below, p. 142. 

54 Jny. Tun. 806 and plate. For the date, see Picard, La Carthage de saint Augustin (Paris 1965), p. 156; the style of the 
figures should place it around 350 or a little earlier. 

$$ A good example is a mosaic from Timgad, Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, 162, p. 111, pls. LIII—LIV. But the occur- 
rence of a pair of lobsters and a sea-urchin among the other foods displayed on this pavement shows that the artist is not being 
strictly realistic; could these really have been obtained so far from the sea? 

S¢ Yenia-subjects in rooms which are either shown by the shape of the pavement to be triclinia or are unquestionably the 
main reception room of the house: El Djem, Jnv, Tun. 71, ¢, 4, and Maison des Mois (see next note); Sousse, Maison des 
Masques: Foucher, La Maison des Masques a Sousse (Tunis 1965), pp. 23—4, fig. 37; Thuburbo Maius, Maison des Protomés: 
Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, p. 155, fig. 3; and probably the house at Timgad quoted in the preceding note. 
Other examples could certainly be found. 
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the edge of the U-shaped panel on which the couches would stand runs a band of asarotos- 
Gesign, while the T-shaped portion in the centre contains xenia-motifs in an ornamental 
cushion-pattern.*’ Connected also are the semis-designs, the scattering of flowers and branches 
of foliage to imitate flowers spread out beneath the guests’ feet or to extend a garden into a 
peristyle.** A xenia-mosaic from El Djem contains, in addition to the birds, fish, fruit, bottles 
of wine, and a provisions-bag or flask, an unusual small scene of genre: three men playing dice 
ata table (Pl. 118). Perhaps it was intended to show that this was one of the attractions offered 
@s part of the entertainment.*? 

With these pavements too the question arises whether the allusion is simply to private hos- 
pitality. The custom of arich man offering epula or sportulae to his fellow-citizens or to certain 
classes among them was very widespread, and played as vital a part in the civic life of the cities 
as did the giving of games.°® Many of the xenia-mosaics, with their rows of baskets of food, 
seem excellently adapted to commemorate such gifts to the people. But none of them is 
accompanied by an inscription, and there is no way of telling if they are intended as records of 
public generosity, or simply to represent the gifts set before guests and clients. In either event, 
they illustrate the munificence and splendour of the proprietor; there is also probably an idea 
that their representation in such profusion will cause the house to continue in prosperity.*! 

Another major source of realistic material was the marine scene. Marine subjects are among 
the most constantly popular classes of mosaic, and many are purely fantastic in nature, with 
sea-deities, Nereids, and sea-monsters. Others, however, show fish of every sort, fishers in boats 
or on shore, and ships of various types. The subject, of course, was traditional: the studies of 
the different varieties of fish go back to the emblemata of marine life from Pompeii; the boat- 
loads of fishers are found in Nilotic scenes and among the innumerable activities of Erotes and 
putti. But on many of the mosaics, especially those of the second and early third centuries, the 
marine creatures are rendered with great naturalism, with the species carefully differentiated; 
the various methods of fishing, with nets, rod and line, harpoon, lobster-pots, are observed 
with care; the different types of boats distinguished, with many details attributable solely to a 
desire for realism. A preference for realistic fishers over the artificial scenes of Erotes and putti 
may be connected with the general taste for realism, particularly in the third century; numerous 
pavements of this sort record with a fine attention to detail the sort of scene which must have 
been a common sight along the African coast, or the products of the local fish-market. 





*? Foucher, ‘Une Mosaique de triclinium trouvée 4 Thysdrus’, Latomus xx, 1961, pp. 291—7, pls. XI—XVII; also Thysdrus 
296], pp. 50-1, pl. XXXV, with the evidence for dating the construction of the house to the beginning of the 3rd century. 

** For instance, in the Maison de la Voli¢re at Carthage (Jnv. Tun. 640 and plate), where the mosaic surrounds a real garden 
in the centre of the peristyle. In the oecus of a house at El] Djem, the floor was covered with a semis of roses; though connected 
with the Dionysiac figures in the central medallion, they may also suggest a carpet of real roses under the feet of the guests 
Uny. Tun. 71, b, and plate). In the Maison de I’Arsenal at Sousse, xenia-motifs fill an exedra which opens off the peristyle 
opposite the rriclinium: fruit piled in baskets or growing on branches, vegetables, flowers, a pair of ducks, and a gazelle; there 
is no formal arrangement, but all are scattered freely over the surface, as in the semis-designs (Jnv. Sousse 57.097, pl. XXII; 
Gauckler, Rev. Arch. 1897, ii, p. 15, pls. [X bis, XII) (Pl. 117). In the centre is a four-pointed crown, and the whole is framed 
in branches of millet: both motifs recur elsewhere in this house, and surely have some emblematic or symbolic significance for 
the beholder. See above, p. 82. 

* Picard, BAC 1950, p. 156, pl. IX. The mosaic is composed, like many others, of a grid of laurel wreath; the lowest row 
contains four animals, a leopard, a lion, a bull, and a bear, each with a ring of millet encircling its waist; the bull also nas millet 
around its neck and a mark on its forehead. These beasts, all shown as very much alive, have nothing to do with the xenia- 
motifs of the upper rows (though stalks of millet also occur with some of these); they seem to be yet more examples of the 
mysterious emblematic or symbolic use of various amphitheatre animals. 

*® For this custom, and references to inscriptions recording such gifts, see R. Duncan-Jones, ‘Costs, Outlays and Summae 
Honorariae from Roman Africa’, PBSR xxx, 1962, pp. 47—115. 

*' Compare the use of images of the Seasons and related themes, discussed below, pp. 158—61. 
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There can be no doubt that the subject was chosen frequently simply for its decorative value; 
not surprisingly, fish and fishers were especially popular for the decoration of fountains, 
piscinae, and baths. Often they are used just as an alternative to the fanciful variety of marine 
scene, as can be seen in the Villa del Nilo at Lepcis Magna.°* Here one panel shows a realistic 
fishing scene, with men fishing with rods and nets, a bathing party, and groups of men and 
women in boats; it is balanced by a completely fanciful marine scene, with Erotes sailing, 
fishing, riding dolphins, and carrying baskets of flowers. Both scenes, obviously, are chosen for 
their ornamental qualities, and the realistic scene has no significance except as genre. On some 
other pavements, attention seems to be concentrated on the abundance of fish, among which 
the fishers are scarcely more than incidental;®* and one popular design known from several 
examples showed a fishing creel upset, with a mass of fish of all sorts pouring out on to the 
floor.** These should probably be compared to the xenia-designs, with the fish offered in the 
same way to the beholder. Perhaps also the representation of the rich profusion of the fruits of 
the sea, like those of the land, was regarded as having the power of increasing or preserving the 
prosperity of the house. Fish themselves certainly sometimes had a magical significance, and 
were used as apotropaea, especially on thresholds, or as emblems of good luck.** 

With the scenes of fishers and boats, the question again arises whether some were not chosen 
for more specific and personal reasons. On some mosaics, the boats shown are no longer simple 
fishing boats but merchant-vessels, which often become the principal subject of the mosaic, 
dominating the scenes of fishing or excluding them altogether. Generally there is nothing to 
show whether they were chosen just as decorative motifs or as an allusion to the activities of 
the proprietor; but it seems plausible to suppose that some of the merchants who grew rich on 
the profits of shipping African goods overseas might choose to record on their pavements the 
source of their wealth, just as others illustrated their estates or their products. In a few cases, 
there is some feature of the representation which supports this hypothesis. 

Only once is a scene of commerce shown, on a panel from a tomb in Sousse (PI. 121): A. 
ship in harbour is unloaded by three men, who carry ashore what are probably bars of lead; in 
the corner, the bars are being weighed by overseers. The subject is unique, and it may safely be 
assumed that it was intended to record the profession of the tomb’s owner. On a few mosaics 
there are inscriptions which suggest that the ships are intended to have special significance. 
Thus on the Mosaic of the Games at Tébessa, above the scene of the games is a sea scene, with a 
galley heavily laden with amphorae, and the inscription above it Fortuna Redux (P1. 59).°’ This 
presumably means that the games recorded here are associated in some way with the safe return 
of a vessel; are they a thank-offering to celebrate such a return, ora dedication to Fortune to 
ensure it? More complicated is the interpretation of a fragmentary mosaic from Sullecthum, 
with two boats on it; one has a lion on its side, and Leontius written above, the other a dog 
and Caneius.°® From the same house came the scene of a lion eating a boar, with an inscription 
restored as Nica Leonti, which recurs in a nearby property, and also the colossal figure of a 


62 Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania XVIII, pp. 48—9, pls. 87-90, 94—7. 

6 For instance, on two mosaics from Sousse, Jnv. Sousse 57.095, pl. XXI, and 57.204, pl. XLVI, where the fish are so 
densely packed that they hardly leave room for the diminutive fishers among them (Pls. 119—20). 

6¢ Examples, taken from at least two different models, are found in Sousse, Jnv. Sousse 57.080, pl. XVIla, 57.158, pl. 
XXXVIb, and 57.260, pl. LCIV; at El Djem, in the Sollertiana Domus, Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 16, pl. XTXa; and at 
Carthage, Inv. Tun. 599, Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 4, p. 66, pl. XXVI. 

6§ See below, p. 164. 66 Jny, Sousse 57.169, pl. XLI, a. 67 Inv, Alg. 3; above, p. 74. 

68 Foucher, ‘Note sur des documents figurés concernant la navigation antique’, Actes du 84° congrés national des sociétés 
savantes, Dijon 1959, pp. 215—24; id., ‘Un Voilier antique’, Ant. Afr. i, 1967, p. 92 n. 7. 
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lt has been suggested above that the Leontii who are addressed here may have been 
the sodalitates of the amphitheatre; at least, the recurrence of the figures of lions and of 
trophes to Leo or the Leontii implies that they were a collegium of some sort. The 
yom here with boats suggests further that they may also have been involved in commerce 
been groupings of merchants. Many problems remain to be solved about this mosaic 
for imstance, is the significance of Caneius above the other boat?), and more evidence is 
before the role of these associations is fully understood. 
“@wner of the Maison des Muses at Althiburus appears to have had an exceptional interest 
From the baths comes a mosaic showing a catalogue of boats, filling a cross-shaped 
" #f the end of one branch was Ocean, at the opposite end a river-god (Pl. 122).7° The 
re scattered in all directions upon a sea full of fish; some are unmanned, some contain 
“®etirely out of proportion to the boat itself. Despite this unrealistic touch, the boats 
"S$ are not stock types, but are carefully differentiated: nearly thirty different types 
The majority have their names inscribed beside them, several with the Greek equivalent 
/ and many are also accompanied by an inscription from a Latin poet illustrating the use 
‘mame."' Some are shown laden with cargoes; for instance, the horse-transport or Hippago 
s three horses looking over the side, their names written above. There can be little 
that the source of this mosaic must have been some illustrated catalogue or manual, 
the mosaicist was specially commissioned to use. Many of the boats illustrated are 
or antiquated types, and the quotations which accompany some of them come from 
of the Republican period; this bears witness to a definite antiquarian enthusiasm on the 
| of the owner. But he seems to have had a more general interest in boats as well, for in the 
wm of the same house was another marine mosaic. This was a scene of sea-deities, with 
“Mask of Ocean at one end, the Triumph of Venus at the other. At the centre was a 
ent-ship, laden with amphorae, with the inscription APAEONA LIBURNI on its sail.” 
Seems to be another form of acclamation or honorific apostrophe, though whether 
sewed to an individual (perhaps the owner?) or a group is not clear. But the boat sailing 
* the protection of the sea-deities who surround it is surely a real boat, for which a safe 
is thus ensured. It seems likely that the owner was involved in the shipping business, 
thet the enthusiasm for marine subjects, in a city as far from the sea as Althiburus, was 
fo his special interests. 
| shipowners may have represented their vessels on mosaics for the purpose of protecting 
#s well as recording their possessions, This seems a probable explanation of the mosaics 
' wich one or more realistically drawn vessels are closely associated with sea-deities, in 
seular with the Head of Ocean. It will be seen in a later chapter that the Mask or Head of 
is a favourite subject which is sometimes certainly credited with a divine or magical 
sr. One of its most impressive renderings is in the Baths at Themetra, where an immense 


For these, and their possible interpretation in association with the sodalitates of the amphitheatre, see above, p. 82. 
te Tun. 576, c, and plate; P. Gauckler, ‘Un Catalogue figuré de la batellerie gréco-romaine. La Mosaique d’Althiburus’, 
Pier xii, 1905, pp. 113—54; P. M. Duval, ‘La Forme des navires romains d'aprés la mosaique d’Althiburus’, MEFR Ixi, 
) ep. 119—49. Ascribed to the second half of the 3rd century by Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 36. 

Por these, see below, p. 136. 

~~ Se Tun. 575; Gauckler, Mon, Piot xii, 1905, p. 121. The inscription should not be interpreted as identifying an other- 
= Seknown type of vessel called an Apaeona, as Gauckler thought, but is surely a confused form of the honorific acclama- 
ee @howe and dn’ alcovos (above, p. 80 nn. 64—6); is Liburnius the name of the owner, or is there a group called the Liburnii? 
Below, pp. 149-54. 
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Head of Ocean is surrounded by boats (PI. 144). Some are simple fishing boats of conven- 
tional type, others carefully drawn merchant-vessels, one with the figure of a Victory on the 
poop; around the edge small buildings show the harbour installations. Ships were also repre- 
sented on two thresholds in the baths; one has an apotropaic eye at its prow, the other is 
marked with a hippocamp at its stern. The preoccupation with boats and their distinctive 
markings raises the possibility that the baths belonged to an association of shippers; in any 
case, it is likely that the Head of Ocean is intended to have a protective force.”*> From a house, 
also at Themetra, comes a mosaic with a central panel showing a boat, again represented in 
careful, if technically inaccurate, detail, marked on the prow with a palm and a crown, a 
Victory and other markings on the poop; around it, medallions of laurel contain Dionysiac 
figures and xenia-motifs.” If there isa link between the central subject and those that surround 
it, as one would expect, it is presumably intended to invoke the protection of Dionysus and his 
followers for the ship, in order that the wealth and profusion evoked by the xenia-motifs may 
continue. There may, however, be a danger here of reading too much into the mosaics; evidently 
ships were a favourite subject of a local workshop, and in the absence of inscriptions or other 
special indications, it is hard to say why they were chosen in any particular case. 

There is, therefore, evidence enough to suggest that sometimes at least scenes of boats and 
marine subjects were chosen with special reference to the activities of the proprietors, though 
in no single case is the evidence unequivocal. There are other mosaics in which the fishing 
scene serves as a foreground, and attention is directed, at least in part, to the buildings on the 
shore, Quite exceptional among these is the fishing scene from the Maison d’Isguntus at Hippo 
Regius (Pls. 123—4).”” The pavement was split in half by the foundations of the later building 
on the site. One part contains a fishing scene, with men in boats drawing on nets; along the end 
was represented the coastline, a cape with a distinctive profile crowned with trees, and a large 
domed building. On the other fragment the buildings along the shore are shown, with the sea 
in front washing among rocks (a Triton swimming among them). The buildings themselves are 
highly distinctive, though there are many crudities in the execution, and they are obviously 
intended to portray specific types which together add up to a picture of a town. At the top is 
a wooden bridge, presumably crossing a river; the water of the river is not shown, but near by 
the lines which mark the sea narrow into a point, as if to show an inlet. It separates a big 
building on one side from the rest of the town. In front, the buildings include what could well 
be a basilica, with a colonnaded facade and three aisles; a long two-storeyed building which 
might be a market; a temple (probably), surmounted by a sculptural group of a figure driving 
a quadriga; more colonnaded buildings; and finally one with an arcade in front of several small 


™ Foucher, Thermes romains, pp. 21—5, pl. IX; see below, p. 153. For the thresholds with ships see ibid., pp. 20—1, 
pl. VII. 

78 An inscription found in these baths reads HAEC EST FORTVNA CVRARIAE FORTVNATAE (Foucher, Thermes 
romains, pp. 25—6). Various restorations have been proposed; but the most satisfactory reconstructs it as Cur/iae) Ar(r)iae 
Fortunatae: see Picard, Rev, Arch. 1960, ii, p. 37. This interpretation is accepted by T. Kotula, Les Curies municipales en 
Afrique romaine (Wroclaw 1968), p. 32 n. 54, who agrees that a curia might have had its seat in the baths. This does not 
necessarily exclude the possibility that the baths might also have been used by, or even have belonged to, an association of 
shippers; but in a small coastal town like Themetra, the welfare of ships is likely to have been a matter of paramount concern 
to any association of prominent men, whether or not organized into an actual professional body. 

7° Foucher, ‘Un Voilier antique’, Ant. Afr. i, 1967, pp. 83—98, who suggests a date in the early 3rd century. 

7 Inv. Alg. 49; F. de Pachtére, ‘Les Nouvelles Fouilles d'Hippone’, MEFR xxxi, 1911, pp. 329—31, pls. XVIJ—XVIII; 
E. Marec, ‘Trois mosaiques d’Hippone a sujets marins’, Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 101—8 (for the discovery of a new portion of the 
pavement). See also id., Hippone La Royale, Antique Hippo Regius (Algiers 1954), pp. 109—12. For the date, see Appendix II, 
p. 238. 
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© comstructions, surely a set of baths, which stick out into the sea. The careful delineation 
buildings, each outlined against a plain white ground, and the prominent part which 
piey on the mosaic, distinguish this scene completely from any normal fantasy archi- 
the mosaicist is evidently trying, within the limits of his conventions, to portray real 
=. It is generally accepted that this mosaic represents the town of Hippo itself, with its 
Selidings on the coast, the bridge over the river, and at the other end the cape later known 
Rocher du Lion, which dominated the coastline to the north. Such a view of a town is 
om the African mosaics, an exceptional expression of the civic patriotism which played 
»@ part in the life of the cities in the second and third centuries. But the principal 
of the pavement remains the fishing scene, whose reality is emphasized by placing it 
» m an actual setting. 
™ & later mosaic which uses buildings as a background to a fishing scene, the theme is the 
© femiliar one of the great estate, though the barbarous execution has prevented it from 
@uite the effect which the proprietor must have intended. The mosaic comes from the 
of a villa at Sidi Abdallah; its main subject is a crudely drawn marine scene, with four 
= ™ a boat pulling on the ends of an enormous net full of fish, and others swimming and 
all around (Pl. 125).”* The treatment is not strictly realistic, for one man is disappearing 
the jaws of a colossal fish. Along the top runs an undulating strip of ground on which are 
wes of tiny buildings; most are of a simple hut shape (or perhaps domical) or rectangular, 
Ome is slightly grander and has a portico; and between them are trees. Beneath the whole 
on the threshold, was a fragmentary inscription: Splendent tecta Bassiani fundi 
mine Baiae / invente luci q/uae/ magis candore relucen(t] / disposuit facere..... . ] 
a loppositos m[.......... /nomine Sidonifus....... /iure sub auc[...... 
sms reasonable to assume from this inscription, especially from its position immediately 
Seath the marine scene, that the buildings represented in so cursory a form on the pavement 
‘tended to be the 7ecta Bassianai fundi, cognomine Baiae themselves. The owner of the 
=e. who caused the inscription to be laid celebrating the splendours of his estate and his 
‘part in decorating it (the fragment nomine Sidonius surely refers to him), may be assumed 
eve required a representation which should do justice to the pride expressed in his verses, 
‘eps with the marine scene acting merely as a foreground. But the mosaicist who executed 
fequests was not a workman of a high calibre, and portrayed the buildings only as atiny row 
jects in the background, devoting the rest of the pavement to a marine scene of a conven- 
| type. 
Om 2 number of other marine scenes of this period buildings appear, either lining the shore 
Me edges or set on islands emerging from the sea (Pls. 126—9).” There is no indication on 
of any intention to represent a real estate. The buildings are for the most part stereotyped: 
s of colonnaded porticoes curving along the sea shore, alternating with pointed towers and 
domed pavilions, with trees behind suggesting rich orchards and pleasure-gardens; or 
set on tiny rocky islands rising precipitously from the sea. But though fanciful in detail, 
are often of an essentially contemporary type: the rows of arcades, the clusters of domes, 


™ fev Tun. 936 and plate; for the inscription, CIL VII, 25425. The style suggests a date at the very end of the 4th or in 
™ e« on the great marine scene from Carthage, Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 83, Inv. 2772 (Pls. 126—7); the mosaic of 
Teemph of Marine Venus at Djemila (/nv. Alg. 293) (Pls. 128—9), the Triumph of Venus from the Maison de la Cachette 
Seetees at Carthage (/nv. Tun. 671) (Pl. 150), and a fragmentary mosaic from Carthage, where one of the buildings was 
med by the inscription BASSILICA: possibly this was originally a more realistic view (Jnv. Tun. 631). Cf. also the 
« of the Fishing Erotes at Piazza Armerina, Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 22, pp. 27 f., fig. 13. 
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the curtains hanging between columns on some of these buildings, and the curving lines of 
others, suggest the kind of architecture current in late Antiquity. The models for these con- 
structions must have been of comparatively recent development, however schematic their 
application in these instances. On the one hand, these pavements testify to a new interest in 
natural settings: just as the hunters in hunting scenes of the period were placed before the 
country-houses from which they set out or to which they returned, so the boatloads of fishers 
have their background of rich seaside villas, and the merry-making boating parties aim their 
course towards islands in mid-ocean. But on the other hand, such scenes represent the final 
defeat of realism. Not only are the buildings ideal palaces, but the actors themselves are no 
longer real. In the place of the realistically dressed fishermen and boatmen of earlier mosaics 
there appear generally children, fat puftti, and winged Erotes, nude or wearing richly orna- 
mented tunics, the work of fishing often transformed into a pleasure excursion. The tendency 
for the actors in apparently realistic scenes to be replaced by Erotes or children appears in the 
fourth century in other fields too;®® but these marine scenes show particularly well the use of 
subjects originally realistic for purposes of pure fantasy. 

This dominance of fantasy may be considered characteristic of the mosaics of the fourth 
and early fifth century. The great upsurge of interest in real and contemporary subject-matter 
which took place in the Severan period had largely run its course; it has been seen that in most 
of the main fields it affected—hunting scenes, the amphitheatre, the circus—aims and interests 
other than those of realistic narrative came to dominate. In the field of genre, a few subjects 
remain, as part of the conventional repertory of motifs; but there is virtually no interest in the 
realistic subject as such. As a typical example of the occasional use of genre subjects in the 
fourth century may be quoted the upper part of the mosaic of the Hunting Children at Piazza 
Armerina.*! Here the ground is thickly scattered with rose-plants, among which girls sit weaving 
garlands from baskets overflowing with roses, and a boy in a rich tunic carries two baskets full 
of roses on a pole over his shoulders. The aim of this pavement, as of the marine scenes dis- 
cussed above, is to produce an impression of richness and prosperity; the fertility of land or 
sea is joined with the splendour of rich buildings, rich garments, gardens and flowers, brightly 
painted boats, wreaths and jewels. In these triumphant fantasies of wealth and well-being, it is 
inevitable that the reality of labours on land or sea should be forgotten. 


8° Compare the hunting children in amphitheatre scenes, above, pp. 85—7, and the Erotes and pufti in scenes of chariot- 
racing, above, pp. 91—2, 105—7. ) 
8! Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 36, pp. 41 f., fig. 27. 
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The floor was not only used to display material interests and possessions; it also provided an 
opportunity to show off a highly prized culture. Usually, however, this culture does not have 
the specific literary character which is found on many mosaics in the Greek East. In Africa, as 
has been seen, mythology declines in popularity after the second century, and its range 
becomes more and more limited. Occasionally, as at Nabeul, a patron may commission a cycle 
of mythological subjects which suggest an enthusiasm for a particular work of literature; but 
most are content with a few well-known themes.! 

There were a few patrons who wished to express their literary allegiances explicitly. In the 
Maison de |’Arsenal at Sousse, the place of honour in one room is occupied by a portrait of 
Vergil enthroned between Melpomene and Clio; open on his knee is a volumen on which are 
legible words from one of the opening lines of the Aeneid. (Pl. 130). The portrait, which is 
executed with care, is not identified by name, but is evidently intended to be immediately 
recognizable, the quotation acting only as confirmation of the identity. None of the other 
mosaics of the house, including that from the same room, has any particular literary quality. 
None the less, there can be no doubt that here one wealthy Hadrumetan in the early third 
entury was expressing as explicitly as possible his devotion to the greatest of Latin poets. 
Another house in Sousse shows a preoccupation with literature which lasted for at least two 
generations. This is the Maison des Masques, where mosaics belonging to two different periods 
show a marked theatrical character.’ At a date slightly later than that of the mosaic of Vergil, 
Ome room in this house (6) was repaved with a complex pattern, with a circle at its centre 
Pi. 131). This contains a poet sitting in an attitude of thought, one hand to his chin, a rolled 
yolumen in the other. To his left is a great tragic mask on a base, and a box of scrolls at his feet. 
‘nm the right stands a second man holding in his hand a youthful mask; he is probably an actor. 
The seated poet is not identifiable; though the features seem intended for a portrait, he bears 
mo resemblance to the authenticated portrait of any Roman poet. Foucher has suggested that 
he might be a locally popular Hadrumetan poet, or even the owner of the house displaying 
Mis literary pretensions.* On the threshold of this room there are three masks: and on the 
Threshold connecting it to a semicircular exedra behind are two griffins confronted across a 
tmpod, the symbols of Apollo. The exedra itself has a pattern of peacock feathers, a common 
@esign but one which perhaps retains some association with Dionysus; against the back wall 
There seem to be traces of a niche for a statue. Masks also occur in the earlier decoration of the 


* See above, pp. 38 f. 

* Inv. Sousse 57.104, pl. XXV. See Appendix IV for the date and the other mosaics from the house. Vergil’s scroll con- 

Seems the words of Aen. I. 8, Musa mihi causas memora quo numine laeso Quidve .. ., clearly chosen to emphasize the divine 

@epiration represented by the Muses standing beside him. On the portrait of Vergil, cf. J. F. Crome, Das Bildnis Vergils 

Mentwa 1935), pp. 57—8; K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker (Basel 1943), p. 170. 

"Foucher, La Maison des Masques 4 Sousse (N. et D., n.s. vi, Tunis 1965). The works of the first period here, which 

Weetede the mosaic of the triclinium/oecus, should date from ¢. 170—80, on the basis of the patterns used; the second group, 

Seems 6 and 7, perhaps c. 220—30. The area was transformed into a cemetery towards the end of the 3rd century: the thick 
of rubbish in between suggests that the house had then been abandoned for some time (Foucher, op. cit., pp. 48—50). 

* Op. cit., p. 73. 
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house, in the main friclinium/oecus. Here a large number of masks alternate with animals, 
birds, and xenia-motifs; the masks are not standardized stereotypes, but are carefully differenti- 
ated. Finally one other threshold, very fragmentary, contains a man with the word NIKA 
beside him; the acclamation is usually associated with the amphitheatre or circus, but it is not 
impossible that it might also be associated with some theatrical competition. 

The house contains no other figured mosaics with identifiable subjects. The decoration as a 
whole, therefore, shows an unusual preoccupation with the theatre, which was expressed at 
two separate periods in its history. It is possible that the building should be interpreted as the 
seat of some association connected with the theatre, perhaps a collegium of actors; but private 
ownership by enthusiasts for the theatre is certainly not to be ruled out.‘ 

One more house in Sousse had a theatrical subject on one of its mosaics.* This time it is a 
scene from a play that is represented: three comic actors, a slave who has been beaten, his 
master, and a third man. The scene suggests a fairly standard episode from comedy; it could be 
an illustration of the Dyskolos. There is nothing to show why it was chosen here: none of the 
other pavements of the house has literary or dramatic associations. This is the only example 
known to me among the African mosaics of a scene of an actual dramatic performance; like 
similar representations in other parts of the Empire, it was presumably based on cycles of 
scenes derived ultimately from illustrated manuscripts.’ 

There are two other certain examples in Africa of representations of poets or authors. One, 
from Thuburbo Maius, is a panel in the centre of an ornamental composition which shows the 
poet sitting with a roll in his hand, his other hand to his chin in the attitude of meditation, 
contemplating two comic masks on a stand before him.* There is no identification of the poet 
by name, though the physical type is reminiscent of portraits of Menander. The other comes 
from a suburban villa between Thaenae and Taparura (Sfax) (Pl. 132).2 One of the rooms con- 
tained a design of interlacing bands of laurel wreath which form circles around a central 
medallion, with the busts of the Seasons at the corners. In the outer circles are full-length 
standing figures of the Muses, each with her appropriate attribute. In the central circle the 
remaining Muse, almost certainly Clio, stands behind a seated poet with a box of volumina 
at his feet. There is again no inscription, nor is the portrait recognizable. Again he may have 
been a local figure; but perhaps it is more likely that it is the owner of the house, who is shown 
in association with and under the protection of the Muses as an emphatic assertion of his 
culture. 

One other case is more doubtful. On a late mosaic from Sbeitla (probably late fourth to 


* Foucher, op. cit., pp. 78—9, suggests that it may have belonged to an association of actors, since the theatre of 
Hadrumetum is not far distant. He also suggests that rooms 6 and 7 may have served some cult pupose, presumably dedicated 
to Dionysus as patron of the theatre; but the plan of this group of rooms is not without parallels in private houses (below, 
p. 134). 

* Inv. Sousse 57.010, pl. Il, b; probably early 3rd century. The identification as an episode from the Dyskolos is proposed 
in S. Charitonidis, L. Kahil, R. Ginouvés, Les Mosaiques de la Maison du Ménandre 4 Mytiléne (6es Beiheft zur Antike Kunst, 
Berne 1970), p. 101. 

"For these, see Charitonidis ef al., op. cit., pp. 97-105; K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination (Cambridge, Mass. 
1959), pp. 63—94. 

* Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 117, Inv. 1396, fig. 125. The pattern surrounding the panel is discussed by Picard, CMGR, 
p. 129, fig. 8, who dates it to the third quarter of the 2nd century. An identification as Menander is accepted by Charitonidis 
et al,, op. cit., p. 29, pl. 16, 1. 

° M. Fendri, Découverte archéologique dans la région de Sfax. Mosaique des Océans (Tunis 1963), p. 5, pls. V—VI. Picatd 
suggested identification as Ennius (BAC 1954, pp. 116—17, pl. VI), but later withdrew it in favour of a local and contemporary 
poet or author (Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, p. 123 n. 1). Middle or second half of the 3rd century: see below, p. 151 n. 71. 
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century), a band running across one end of an apse was divided into six panels.!° In the 
are the four Seasons; the left-hand panel is lost, but that on the right shows the bust of 
eded man accompanied by the inscription Autor Xenofonta. In what sense the man repre- 
si was an Aucfor is hard to determine. It seems improbable that he is meant for the 
tan Xenophon, hardly an author likely to be singled out for special favour in Africa at 
date. It has been suggested that it is the signature of the designer of the pavement, but the 
wee would be unparalleled. Another possibility might be that he was the owner of the house 
m2 imstigator of the work. 
1 scenes from the theatre are very rare, there was one item of traditional dramatic equip- 
that was a popular subject: the mask. Masks are used repeatedly ; sometimes independently, 
= teresholds or in panels, sometimes as part of an over-all ornamental design in combination 
various other subjects.'' But they seem to have taken on a life of their own as a decorative 
#f, the numerous masks that appear in association with Dionysus or scattered among still-life 
_®enia-subjects have lost any real connection with the theatre. It is noteworthy that when 
appear in such contexts, they are often not represented as real masks; the features are 
ted more naturalistically, with normal human mouths and proportions, and the different 
mcter-types are not carefully observed. It is only when the mask is singled out for special 
imence, as in the Maison des Masques at Sousse, and is treated realistically with a careful 
wmction of types that one may suspect any but the most distant allusion to its theatrical 
The interest in the theatre which these mosaics reveal is not very great; certainly it is in no way 
parable to the devotion to the amphitheatre or the circus. Theatres are among the most 
pressive monuments found in most cities of any size in North Africa; but if the mosaics may 
™ taken as truly reflecting the interests of the wealthier classes in the community, they certainly 
mot suggest a great attachment to traditional forms of drama. It is in fact likely that the 
@atres were used more often for mimes, pantomimes, and similar forms of entertainment, or 
sed for the venationes in towns where there was no amphitheatre, rather than for the per- 
mance of tragedy or comedy.'? Whether such fashionable forms of entertainment as the 
wes are themselves represented on the mosaics is difficult to decide; there do not appear to 
amy scenes showing recognizable dancers or pantomimes in a stage context.'* It is possible 
et the influence of the sketches and mimes in water that are known to have been popular 
m be seen in the mosaics that mix a variety of incongruous subjects against a marine 
ting.“ In the Great Baths at Thina, for instance, a number of mythological scenes are 


™ Inv. Tun. 338 and plate. The suggestion that the inscription is the signature of the mosaicist is made by Levi, ‘The 
eries of the Months in Classical Art’, Art Bulletin xxiii, 1941, p. 266 n. 36; but there are no other examples of signatures 

tan form. 

™ Masks as decorative motifs in ornamental designs are very common; for a few examples, cf. the Sollertiana Domus at El 

(Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 22—4, pls. XXIV—V); the Maison des Mois at El Djem (Foucher, Latomus xx, 1961, pp. 

17, pls. XIJ—XIII); the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque at El Djem (Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 47, pl. XI, 

\ end the mosaic of the Zodiac at Hippo Regius (Jnv. Alg. 41), where they alternate with figures of the Seasons represented 

@ Wery unusual way as musicians and dancers (Pl. 156). 

™ Cf. M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater (Princeton 1961), pp. 235—53. The part played by North 

mea (except Egypt) in the lists given by T. B. L. Webster, Monuments illustrating New Comedy (2nd ed., BICS suppl. 24, 

on 1969), pp. 179—80, is very small in comparison with that of many other areas of the Roman Empire. 

™ However, at Piazza Armerina, the mosaic of room 34 shows groups of actors in theatrical costume, musicians, and 

together with the umpires of the competition and crowns and prizes set out ready (Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, pp. 

9: id. La Villa Erculia, fig. 2). It would not be surprising if this, like so many other of the Piazza Armerina mosaics, had 

wunners or parallels in Africa. 

™ Cf. G. Traversari, Gli spettacoli in acqua nel teatro tardo-antico (Rome 1960), pp. 122-6. 
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shown, together with circus-races through water, with the chariots drawn by dolphins, and 
other aquatic subjects; they are set against a marine background dominated by the figure of 
Arion the musician at the centre (Pls. 17—18, 93).!° At Djemila, the border of the Triumph of 
Marine Venus shows mythological episodes at the corners, and along the sides boats full of 
grotesque dwarfs, musicians, and dancers, all richly dressed, sailing among islands and pavilions 
(Pls. 128—9).'© Similar boatloads of musicians and dancers appear on other marine mosaics, 
especially in the fourth century.'’ Their origin is likely to lie in theatrical entertainments, and 
from these too would come the idea of combining the subjects found at Djemila and Thina, 
however unrealistic the actual method of representation. Such performances do not seem, 
however, to be shown ‘straight’, in a realistic context; and in the selection of material for the 
marine scenes both fantasy and the repertory of the pattern-book will have played their part. 

Specific literary and dramatic references are therefore in short supply, but a considerable 
number of African patrons chose to make a more general assertion of their devotion to classical 
culture. This is done through the representation of generic figures and particularly of the 
Muses, sometimes accompanied by Apollo. Some or all of the Muses appear on mosaics at least 
fourteen times; their popularity is especially great in the region from which have come most of 
the examples of literary themes, the region of Sousse, E] Djem, and the towns in their vicinity 
(Pl. 133).'° Not all the examples, particularly in areas where they are most common, need 
show very much deliberate choice on the part of the patron; like the Seasons, or Dionysiac 
figures, the Muses offered a convenient group of related figures with which to cover the ground. 
On the whole, however, it seems reasonable to suppose that they were normally chosen to 
illustrate the cultural interests of the owner of the house, just as they were frequently used on 
sarcophagi to express the dead man’s devotion to learning.'? On the mosaic from Sfax, as has 
been seen, they accompany the figure of a poet; whether or not he is intended as the owner of 
the house, the intention is surely to express a general love of poetry on the part of the patron. 
Only on the Vergil mosaic are the Muses subsidiary to the honour paid to the poet himself. 

Sometimes the Muses may have served a more particular function. In the Maison des Muses 
at Althiburus, the mosaic of the Muses occupies a room with a raised semicircular apse opening 
off the peristyle to the right of the central oecus.*° The mosaic of the poet and the actor from 
the Masion des Masques at Sousse occupies a similar room, though the apse is separated from 
the main room here by a dividing wall.?! Rooms of this plan (to which the name exedrae may 
be attached) are a fairly common feature of African houses, and seem to have been intended as 
reception rooms for clients and guests.** Part of their function will have been to house private 
entertainments, musical, dramatic, or literary, and the pavements just discussed were clearly 

15 Inv. Tun. 18 and plate; above, pp. 43, 105. 

*© Inv. Alg. 293 and plate. 

'? eg. on the mosaic of the Coronation of Venus from Carthage, L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, ‘Les Mosaiques de la Maison 
d' Ariadne a Carthage’, Mon. Piot xxvii, 1924, pp. 74—5, pl. V1. 

1® Fora list of mosaics of the Muses from other parts of the Empire, see Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 141-3. 

'? For the Muses on sarcophagi, cf. M. Wegner, Die Musensarkophage (= ASR V, part Il], Berlin 1966); H. Marrou, 
Mousikos Aner (Grenoble 1938); F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains (Paris 1942), pp. 253—350. 
The notion of heroization by culture which Marrou sees behind many of the sarcophagi would be inappropriate for a mosaic 
on the floor of a house; here it is more likely to be a general devotion to culture that is expressed. 

2° Inv. Tun. suppl. 575, 4b; for the plan of the house, A. Merlin, Forum et maisons d'Althiburus(N. et D. vi, Paris 1913), 
pp. 39—45, pl. V. 

21 Above, p. 131. Foucher does not state the height of the dividing wall (La Maison des Masques, p. 6); if the apsidal room 
was completely separated, perhaps the interpretation as a shrine is the most probable, but if it was only a low partition, the 
inner room might well have been used for some sort of performance. 


42 Cf. R. Rebuffat, G. Hallier, J. Marion, Thamusida, Fouilles du Service des Antiquités du Maroc Il (Paris 1970), p. 298; 
R. Rebuffat, ‘Maisons d péristyle d’ Afrique du Nord’, MEFR |xxxi, 1969, pp. 659-724. 
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*m to suit such a use. Not all the mosaics of the Muses come from rooms that can have 
devoted to such a specialized function; but in some cases at least one may assume a 
Weoece of subject to suit the use of the room. 

Similar reasons may sometimes have governed the use of another subject. Orpheus and the 
Seests, in Africa as in many other parts of the Empire, is one of the most popular of all mytho- 
egecal themes.** No doubt there were many reasons for such popularity; the opportunity to 
lay large numbers of animals (always a favourite subject) must have been one, and the 
»bolic and magical character attributed to Orpheus in Late Antique thought will have con- 
buted.** But often the divine musician was probably chosen simply to convey the charms of 
and poetry; and sometimes he too seems to have borne a specific reference to the 
| ion of the room. At Piazza Armerina, the mosaic of Orpheus decorates the principal 
medra off the peristyle, which apparently contained a statue of Apollo Musagetes, and 
surely used for entertainments and small receptions.2* In the Maison d’Orphee at 
Yolubilis, the mosaic of Orpheus occupies a large ftriclinium/oecus isolated from the rest of the 
muse and evidently serving as a reception room for entertainments.?© The Orpheus mosaic 
‘rom Sakiet-es-Zit, near Sfax, may also come from an oecus, the main reception room of a villa, 
hough the character of the room is not entirely clear.?” In a few other cases also the Orpheus 
‘posaic appears to come from the main room of the house, which is likely to have been used 
for public receptions. At La Chebba, Orpheus is balanced by Arion, as he also is at Blanzy-les- 
Pismes in Gaul, on a mosaic with definite African connections.?® It is presumably their common 
_ @haracter as musicians that leads to such an association; and hence their juxtaposition here too 
pieces a special emphasis on music. Like the Muses, therefore, Orpheus is sometimes at least 
ehosen as an example and model of the owner’s culture. 

There was one further way in which it was possible to display enthusiasm for culture on a 
mosaic, and that was by the use of direct or indirect verbal quotation. The method was excep- 
tonal everywhere, and does not seem to have been popular in Africa; when inscriptions are 
wsed to identify the subject-matter of mythological and similar mosaics, they do not usually 
contain literary references.?? But quotations are used extensively once in rather an odd 






™ For a classification of Orpheus-mosaics, see H. Stern, Gallia xiii, 1955, pp. 49-77. Stern’s type II, the single big panel 
Sem bining Orpheus and the animals in a unified scene, is that most frequently found in Africa from about the mid-3rd century; 
for example, at Sfax (Thirion, MEFR lxvii, 1955, pp. 149—79, pls. I—V), Thina (Jnv. Tun. suppl. 32, a, and plate), and Oudna 
Wer. Tun. 381) (Pl. 134). It seems likely that the type was evolved for polychrome mosaics in Africa, though with black-and- 
white forerunners in Italy; and that Stern’s examples from Spain, Portugal, and the eastern Mediterranean are inspired, directly 
© indirectly, by the African type. Certainly of African inspiration, and probably workmanship, are the Orpheus-mosaics of 
Mazza Armerina and Palermo, for which see below, pp. 197-8. 

™ Two examples of Orpheus from tombs, at Cherchel (Inv. Alg. 440) and Constantine (/nv. Alg. 221), were presumably 
ehosen for such reasons. But to read a symbolic character into all representations of Orpheus is quite unnecessary. 

* Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 39, pp. 43—4, fig. 29; see below, p. 207. The mosaics of Piazza Armerina are often adapted 
te the function of the room more systematically than is normally done in Africa itself, but there is certainly a parallel at 
Votubilis at least. 

™* L. Chatelain, ‘Mosaiques de Volubilis’, PSAM i, 1935, pp. 1—8; R. Thouvenot, ‘La Maison d’Orphée 4 Volubilis’, PSAM 
wi, 1941, pp. 42-6, fig. 1. 

* J. Thirion, ‘Orphée magicien dans la mosaique romaine. A propos d’une nouvelle mosaique d*Orphée découverte dans la 
eegion de Sfax’, MEFR Ixv, 1955, pp. 149—79, pls. I-V. Thirion was unable to decide whether the room was the oecus of a 
w2ia or the frigidarium of a private bath. 

** La Chebba: /nv. Tun. 88 and plate. For Blanzy-les-Fismes, see Stern, ‘La Mosaique d’Orphee de Blanzy-les-Fismes’ , 
Gellia xiii, 1955, pp. 41-68, pl. I, and below, p. 218. Arion is a very rare subject on mosaics; his appearances are otherwise 
cemfined to Africa (and Piazza Armerina). 

* Thus a mosaic from a tomb in Sousse showed the Labyrinth and the Minotaur, with an inscription reading Hic inclusus 
wtam perdit (Inv. Sousse 57.167, pl. XXXIX); this perhaps has some symbolic significance rather than being meant to be 
amply explicative. 
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context, on the mosaic of the Boats from Althiburus, which comes from baths almost certainly 
attached to the house with the mosaic of the Muses (Pl. 122).°° The subject of the mosaic is 
the Catalogue of Boats, already discussed. Most of the boats have their names inscribed beside 
them, and many are also accompanied by an appropriate quotation from a Latin poet illustrat- 
ing the use of the name; quotations from Lucilius, Ennius, and Cicero have been identified. If 
the boats themselves are copied, as seems almost certain, from an illustrated manual, the 
manual must also have contained the apposite quotations; one can hardly imagine the owner 
himself selecting these references to obscure vessels out of antiquated authors of the Republic. 
Similar didactic manuals were certainly popular in the Empire, even though no other examples 
quite of this sort are known. Nevertheless, the inclusion of the quotations on the pavement 
does to some extent bear witness to the owner’s taste. Certainly his main interest may have 
been in the boats themselves, and was probably caused by his own professional involvements.*? 
That he also had literary interests is shown by the probably contemporary mosaic of the Muses; 
and he must have specified to the mosaicists, not only that they should copy the boats from an 
old manual, but also that they should include the quotations in a manner virtually without 
parallel for a mosaic. It is unlikely that Ennius, Lucilius, or the poetical works of Cicero were 
much read in Althiburus in the third century; but the quotations from authors of such antiquity 
must have imparted to the floor they decorated an exceptional aura of culture. 

There is no way of telling the depth of the culture possessed by the men who chose the 
Muses or Orpheus as a subject for their floors. But there was certainly no lack of Africans 
willing to declare their devotion to classical learning through its traditional representatives. 
Mostly they did so in a generic manner. We do not find in Africa, with the exception of the 
mosaic of Vergil, the specific and conscious tributes to individual poets and their works, such as 
are found at Mytilene and at Antioch.** Nor do examples survive of mosaics showing the assem- 
bled ‘great names’ of literature, philosophy, or the arts, such as are found several times in Germany 
and in the Greek East.33 Instead, the Africans simply represent the figures who had a tradi- 
tional association with the general principles of cultural life; once or twice it seems likely that 
they represented themselves under the protection of these deities and in the role of poets. In 
some cases too, the mosaics reflect directly the involvement of the owner in cultural activities, 
or show the use of part of the house for literary and musical entertainments. These mosaics 
serve as a reminder of the vitality of African intellectual life; not all the African magnates 
confined their interests to the games of the amphitheatre and circus or to their own possessions. 


30 Jny. Tun. 576, c, and plate; P. Gauckler, ‘Un Catalogue figuré de la batellerie gréco-romaine. La Mosaique d’Althiburus’, 
Mon. Piot xii, 1905, pp. 113—54; see above, p. 127. On the house, see Merlin, Forum et maisons d’Althiburus, pp. 39 f. 

3! Above, p. 127. 

32 Mytilene; Charitonidis er al., Les Mosatques de la Maison du Ménandre. At Antioch, see the works discussed by 
K. Weitzmann, ‘Illustrations of Euripides and Homer in the mosaics of Antioch’, Antioch-on-the-Orontes III (Princeton 1941), 
pp. 233—47; by A. M. Friend, Jr., ‘Menander and Glykera in the mosaics of Antioch’, ibid., pp. 248—51; and by D. Levi, “The 
Novel of Ninus and Semiramis’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society \xxxvii, 1944, pp. 420-8. 

33 In Germany, cf. the mosaic of Monnus at Trier (Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 41—3, pls. 42—7; note also ibid., pp. 27-8, pls. 
4, 26—7, the ‘Literatenmosaik’ also from Trier) and the mosaic of the philosophers from Cologne (ibid., pp. 80—2, pls. 80—2). 
In the East, cf. mosaics from Jerash (C. B. Welles, in C. H. Kraeling (ed.), Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Haven 1938), 
p. 458, no. 240), from Baalbek (M. Chéhab, Mosaiques du Liban (= Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, xiv—xv, Paris 1958—9), 
pp. 32—43, pls. XV—XX), and from Apamea (H. Lacoste, Antiquité classique x, 1941, p. 121, fig. 10; J. Ch. Balty, Apamée 
de Syrie, Bilan des recherches archéologiques 1965—1968 (Fouilles d'Apamée de Syrie, Miscellanea 6, Brussels 1969), p. 111, 
pl. XLII, 2). 
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TEMPLES AND TOMBS 


of the subjects so far considered gave rise at some stage to a symbolic interpretation 
*h made them susceptible to use for religious or magical purposes. But an attempt to 
mime such uses more precisely, and to analyse the extent of the symbolic element in the 
~eraphy of mosaics, encounters very considerable difficulties. It is necessary in the first place 
» see what use is made of mosaics in contexts whose religious nature can be established, and here 
» lack of external evidence is grave. It is very rarely that mosaics are linked with buildings which 
be identified on external grounds as having a religious function. The temples of the state 
mon are seldom paved with mosaics. The mystery religions regularly made use of smaller 
Jdings or parts of a building, but these are hardly ever recognizable on external grounds. 
) Sere are no monuments in Africa comparable to the Mithraea in Ostia, where buildings whose 
ection is determined beyond all doubt by their form and, in some cases, by their contents, 
© paved with mosaic floors decorated with symbols appropriate to the cult.! Moreover, the 
semditions under which a large proportion of the African mosaics were discovered make our 
Snowledge of the buildings even more uncertain. The exceptions are not such as to cast much 
ht upon the question of religious iconography. There are a very few shrines, identified by 
@eecriptions or architectural features, which are paved with mosaics, but none are of a high 
@eality. Thus at the temple of Isis in Sabratha, one of the shrines around the edge of the 
femenos has a mosaic pavement, but this is entirely ornamental.? Other ornamental mosaics 
@ecorate the porticoes of temple forecourts, subsidiary rooms attached to them, or even the 
eella itself, at Dougga, Bulla Regia, and Thuburbo Maius; all are either plain or ornamental: 
figured designs are not found.*? A building at Putput contained two dedicatory inscriptions 
to the Dominae in mosaic, which suggests that it was a shrine; but its only decorative motifs 
were two five-pointed crowns and five large hederae.* 

There is one group of monuments whose function is certain, and whose decoration may 
normally, though not invariably, be taken to have a religious significance: tombs. Unfortunately, 
comparatively few necropoleis of the relevant period have been excavated thoroughly, and the 
rarity of tombs decorated with mosaic, except in two limited areas inthe neighbourhood of 
Sousse and Thina, makes it seem likely that the practice did not become widespread until the 
Christians adopted it. We have only two emblemata from Carthage which may be from tombs, 

"For the Ostian Mithraea, cf. Becatti, Ostia II; they illustrate the extent to which it was possible to associate a mosaic 
Neer with the symbolism and liturgy of the cult. Mithraea are rare in Africa, and certainly not found in sufficient numbers to 
Gevelop their own iconography; cf. Picard, Les Religions de l'Afrique antique (Paris 1954), p. 222; M. Leglay, Les Religions 
erientales dans l'Afrique ancienne, d‘aprés les collections du Musée Stéphane Gsell (Conférences-visites du Musée St. Gsell, 
$954—5, Algiers 1956), pp. 29-31 n. 51. 

* G. Pesce, /I tempio d'Iside in Sabratha (Monografie di Archeologia Libica, IV, Rome 1953), p. 25, fig. 10. 

* Dougga, geometric mosaic in the portico of the Temple of Caelestis (Jnv. Tun. 533); traces of decorative mosaics in the 
pronaos, portico and cellae of the Temple of Saturn (/nv. Tun. 534); Thuburbo Maius, simple mosaic in the portico and circular 
eSourtyard of the Temple of Mercury (/nv. Tun. 346, and Jnv. Tun. suppl. 346); Bulla Regia, Temple of Apollo, geometric 
patterns in the portico and subsidiary rooms and opus sectile in the cella (Jnv. Tun. 584). Other examples of the same sort 
could be added. 

“ Merlin, BAC 1912, pp. 515 f., pl. LXXVIII. See above, p. 83. 
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one showing the Nile surrounded by Seasonal Erotes, the other a basket of corn-ears.* From 
Cherchel two tombs are recorded, one containing four emblemata, of which the only one 
identifiable showed marine figures, the other with a very coarse representation of Orpheus and 
the beasts.° Two tombs are known from Constantine: one contained three damaged panels, 
one apparently of the Triumph of Dionysus, the others of marine figures; the other tomb 
probably contained another representation of Orpheus and a medallion with two children (or, 
more probably, Erotes).’ None of these is specifically funerary; while subjects such as Orpheus, 
the Triumph of Dionysus, and the marine thiasos could be given a funerary significance, they 
were common subjects in the repertory in other contexts. The emb/emata at least would almost 
certainly have been bought ready-made, and were not necessarily designed for a tomb. 

More interesting is a mosaic from a hypogeum at Dougga marking the tomb of Q. Papirius 
Fortunatianus (Pl. 136). Beneath an inscription describing the deceased as summa bonitatis 
et ingeni puer a boy sits on a box; surrounding him are scrolls of the Seasonal plants springing 
from clumps of acanthus. The design inevitably recalls the sarcophagi which show the 
deceased between the Seasons or their symbols;? and it seems that there is here a deliberate 
effort by the mosaicist to convert a motif taken from the standard repertory of domestic 
mosaics in order to express an idea familiar in funerary art in a different medium. The Seasonal 
plants are certainly intended here to convey associations of immortality and regeneration. 
There is no reason to suppose that the mosaic is Christian; the inscription opens with the 
letters DMS and contains no Christian terminology. But it is not earlier than the fourth 
century, and another mosaic in the same hypogeum did contain a Christian inscription. The 
work may well be explained as an attempt to produce a pagan counterpart to the Christian 
tomb-mosaics which were coming into use at this time. 

Necropoleis on a considerably larger scale have been explored around two cities, Sousse and 
Thina. From Sousse comes a large number of panels, predominantly of the third century;'° 
and if there had been a consistent funerary iconography, it should be possible to identify some 
traces of its use. But no single conception seems to have governed the choice of theme; instead, 
the mosaics constitute a representative selection of the common subjects of domestic mosaics. 
Some show realistic scenes, presumably to illustrate the life of the owner of the tomb; for 
example, the scene of a ship being unladen and its cargo weighed (Pl. 121), or two panels with 
gladiators.'' Others come from the standard general repertory: the sea full of fish, fishermen 
in boats, or a Nilotic scene.'? Sometimes these motifs are combined in a way which makes 
them susceptible of a symbolic interpretation appropriate for a tomb; we find Ocean surrounded 


* Inv. Tun. 813 and 814; the former is illustrated in Foucher, ‘Les Mosaiques nilotiques africaines’, CMGR, p. 138, fig. 2. 
Both come from the cemetery of the officiales. 

® Inv, Alg. 437 and 440. 

? Inv, Alg. 218 (Tomb of Praecilius) and 221. 

§ Inv. Tun. suppl. 534, a;C. Poinssot, Les Ruines de Dougga (Tunis 1958), p. 66, no. 27. 

* Cf. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus |, p. 26, etc. A particularly close parallel is offered by the sarcophagus of the 
‘enfant docteur’ from Carthage in the Bardo, where the dead child stands between four seasonal putti, and the lid is carved with 
garlands and baskets full of the Seasonal plants (H. Fournet-Pilipenko, ‘Sarcophages romains de Tunisie’, Karthago xi, 1961-2, 
no. 22, pp. 92 f., pls. VI, VII). 

"Foucher, in Jnv. Sousse, records at least 32 mosaics from necropoleis and catacombs which are not Christian; the exact 
number cannot be told because frequently traces of several are recorded together without further details. Of these, however, a 
large proportion is ornamental, and many others are almost completely destroyed. Cf. Foucher, Hadrumetum (Paris 1964), 
pp. 195—201 (esp. nn. 719, 720), and pp. 289—94. 

Inv. Sousse 57.169, pl. XLI, a; 57.178; and 57.190, pl. XLII, a. 

2 Inv, Sousse 57.204, pl. XLVI; 57.176. 
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heads of the four Winds;’* Diana among the beasts of the amphitheatre;!* or a labyrinth 
mime two panels showing the dead Minotaur and the boat of Theseus sailing away, with 
siption hic inclusus vitam perdit.'* But the motifs themselves, whatever the significance 


may for the occasion have been ascribed to them, do not diverge from the normal 
me 16 

More distinctive character marks the funerary mosaics from Thina; a workshop there 
ently evolved a few specifically funerary types, intended to illustrate particular religious 
Four times the deceased appears reclining on a couch and drinking from a cup; some- 
tese-plants surround the couch, and on a double panel the dead man and woman are 
Manked by a pair of Erotes carrying flowers and by a Psyche playing a musical instrument, 
# bird appears beneath the couch and garlands line the top (Pl. 137).!7 Roses and garlands 
@ppear alone on another tomb-mosaic.'* The deceased banqueting in Paradise is familiar 
oman funerary art as a subject for sculpture and painting, and the mosaicists have evidently 
ferred the motif from some medium where it is more common.'? A more enigmatic 
appears on another panel: a man riding a horse and holding a disk(?), preceded by a 
man with a spear. Presumably some reference is intended to the journey of the soul after 
** In general, the Thina tomb-mosaics show the deliberate evolution of a new icon- 
ty appropriate for tombs, taking its subjects from other types of funerary art rather 
sing the normal motifs of the mosaic repertory. 

© other tomb to be considered is that of Cornelia Urbanilla at Lambiridi, near Constantine 
138).*" Here the mosaic pavement has been deliberately used to express the religious 
fs of the person buried there. The complex symbolism of this mosaic has been discussed at 
mh by Carcopino, who has argued that all the motifs on the pavement, in addition to the 


™ fer. Sousse 57.168, pl. XL. Foucher says of this pavement: ‘dans un tombeau ces images doivent évoquer la purification 
Sees par l'eau et le vent’ (ibid.. p. 77). Both Ocean and the Winds appear frequently on sarcophagi: cf. F. Cumont, 
serotes sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains (Paris 1942), ch. Il, esp. pp. 166 f. 

™ Inv. Sousse 57.187, pl. XLII, c: from the portico in front of a mausoleum containing several other mosaics. Diana 
Supe recalls the symbolism associated with the venationes. 
|” Inv. Sousse 57.167, pl. XXXIX. 

™ One apparent exception is Jnv. Sousse 57.189, pl. XLIII, a, which shows a boy seated on the ground holding a bunch of 
mp enc a partridge. This might be intended as a portrait of a deceased child; but it is more likely that it is the figure of the 
Child-god Shadrapa, as suggested by Picard, Karthago iii, 1951—2, p. 221 n. 1. Similar figures occur as small terracotta 
tes, possibly found in the neighbourhood of Sousse (CMA suppl. I, I 264, 265, p. 162, pl. LXXXIV, 1, 3), and the 
> appears to reproduce a related model. The other surviving funerary mosaics from Sousse mostly show simple motifs 
@ Sirds and fruit, common in any context. 
™ Ine. Tun. 24 (tomb-mosaic of Amianthus); 26 (anonymous); and 27 (double tomb of Numitoria Saturnina and [Julius 
ees). All the tomb-mosaics from Thina are narrow rectangular strips covering the actual grave, like the Christian tomb- 
™ Iny. Tun. 23 (tomb of Leontius). 
™ Cf. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains, pp. 414—55. 
™ Inv. Tun. 25. The rider resembles a statuette from Sousse of a man on horseback holding a wreath, which may be 
(CMA I 57, pl. XXXI). For a discussion of the significance of the Thina tomb-mosaics and parallels, see Picard, Les 
de l'Afrique antique, pp. 148--9. It is not possible to prove their pagan character beyond dispute, since the formula 
with which the inscriptions open was used on occasion by the Christians; but the complete absence of any specifically 
wean features makes it most unlikely that they should be Christian. They have not been dated precisely, but seem from 
myte to belong to the late 3rd or early 4th century. 
™ P. Wuilleumier, Musée d'Alger, supplément (Paris 1928), pp. 83—4, pl. XIII, 2; J. Carcopino, Aspects mystiques de la 
patenne (Paris 1942), pp. 207—313, pl. IV. Carcopino dates the tomb on historical grounds to the last quarter of the 
Century (pp. 301 f.); but his reasons are not conclusive. The figure-style suggests the early 4th by its use of heavy outlines 
iimear treatment in the central figures but maintenance of plastic qualities in the bodies of the giants, while the conven- 
| treatment of the birds at the sides is reminiscent of considerably later Christian mosaics. This heterogeneity of style may 
“t the diversity of sources on which the mosaicist was drawing; but probably the early 4th century is the correct period. 
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inscriptions on the mosaic and on the sarcophagus inside the tomb, have been chosen to 
express the ideas of a philosophico-religious sect: all are determined by hermetistic doctrines. 
In the centre of the mosaic a nude man, almost skeletal in appearance, is seated in consultation 
with a large bearded man in a himation who touches the other's chin and holds his wrist like a 
doctor; they are contained in a circle supported at the corners of the room by four large snake- 
footed giants. Between the giants are two cartouches, one containing the fragmentary inscrip- 
tion EV / TER / PI ....., the other reading ovx juny /éyevrounv/oix eipi/ovd wéde por. Against the 
far wall, beneath the position of the actual sarcophagus, is the image of a swaddled body lying 
in an open coffin marked with the name..... V.C. VRBANILLAE. In corresponding seg- 
mental sections along the sides are, on the left, two peacocks confronted across a kantharos, 
with millet-like plants above their backs; on the right, two ducks similarly confronted. With 
the exception of the birds confronted across kantharoi, which belong to the standard repertory, 
all the subjects of this pavement are unexampled elsewhere on mosaic. The central group has 
been identified by Chamoux as ascene from the story of Perdiccas and Hippocrates; no parallels 
are known in mosaic or painting, and the awkwardness of the execution also suggests that it 
was unfamiliar.** It seems certain that the mosaicist was required to produce a design which 
should convey a message with a precise religious significance, just as the inscription on the 
sarcophagus was used for a similar purpose; to comply with these requirements, he was forced 
to invent his own imagery or to adapt it from other sources. 

The rather scanty evidence provided by the tomb-mosaics suggests that, except for a few 
rare cases such as the banqueting-motif at Thina, at no time before the triumph of Christianity 
did a coherent iconography exist for the use of mosaics in particular religious contexts. 
Mosaicists called upon to decorate a tomb either used themes from the secular repertory or, if 
some more specific subject were required, were forced to improvise. They, therefore, help little 
to clarify the religious or symbolic significance of mosaics found in neutral or secular contexts; 
the most they can show is that certain subjects could, on occasion, be regarded as possessing a 
symbolic significance. To identify the religious associations of other mosaics, we are driven to 
depend on their intrinsic qualities; the procedure requires considerable caution. 


2. RELIGIOUS SCENES AND FIGURES 


On internal grounds alone, the mosaics may be considered under three main heads. A few 
show scenes of actual cult ceremonies; and it is a reasonable assumption, although in no cases 
can it be proved, that these were laid in rooms or buildings where such ceremonies took place. 
It is unlikely that anyone would choose a sacred scene of this sort as a secular decoration, 
although, of course, the cult might take place inside a private house. Outside Africa there are 
clear examples of such a use of mosaic for cult purposes; for example, the mosaic from the 
Caserma of the Vigiles at Ostia, with episodes from the sacrifice of a bull;?* or the mosaic from 
the Kornmarkt at Trier, which combines a mythological scene of the cult deities, a cult scene, 
and a procession of figures with ritual vessels, etc.2* An analysis of the iconographic content 

22 F. Chamoux, ‘Perdiccas’, Hommages a Albert Grenier (= Latomus \Wviii, 1962), 1, pp. 388—94; the identification is based 
on a comparison with a bronze statuette in Dumbarton Oaks. Other elements in the imagery may have been adopted from 
popular sculpture, which did offer an established funerary repertory; for the anguiped giants, cf. C. Picard, ‘Sur quelques 
chapiteaux historiés des Thermes d’Antonin a Carthage’, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 99-118, esp. p. 115. Carcopino may have 
overstressed the specific doctrinal significance of the motifs; but there can be no doubt of the intention to produce a funerary 
iconography outside the normal mosaic repertory. 

73 Becatti, Ostia IV, no. 76, pp. 61 f., pl. C. ¢. 207 A.D. 

#4 Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 56 f., pls. D, E, 54—5; J. Moreau, Das trierer Kornmarktmosaik (Monumenta Artis Romanae Il, 
Cologne 1960). End of the 4th century. 
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= the latter makes possible a fairly extensive estimate of the beliefs and cult of the users of 
monument, even if many of the details of its interpretation remain obscure. However, none 
@ the African mosaics bears as manifest a relation to a particular cult as these two exam ples.** 
Secondly, there are the mosaics which show one or more deities, either alone or in scenes from 
Ther myths. Here the difficulty arises that many such scenes formed part of the general stock- 
@etrade of Hellenistic-Roman decoration. Thus the image of an Olympian deity, or a scene 
from mythology, might be based on a famous statue or painting, and chosen for aesthetic 
feasons, or because the patron liked the story, or just because it was one of the traditional 
swbjects which were within the mosaicist’s capacity; it certainly does not argue a specific 
Gevotion to the deity concerned. 

In other instances there do seem to be arguments for this devotion. Sometimes a deity ora 
mythological scene appears which is uncommon in art, and seems to have been chosen from 
outside the standard repertory, and therefore presumably for a special reason; sometimes, on 
the contrary, a deity undergoes an exceptional growth in popularity at a particular place or 
time, and his image is repeated, not just in copies of a single type (which might suggest an 
aesthetically inspired fashion), but in a variety of forms. At other times a number of different, 
superficially unrelated, images are associated in a way which is only explicable on the assump- 
tion that they were regarded as having more than a decorative or narrative significance, and 
that there is some underlying interpretation which links them. Finally, certain features of the 
treatment or execution of a subject may seem to express a concern with more than its decora- 
tive appearance; this is a subjective judgement, but it will be seen that there are several 
examples where it is inescapable, especially in the course of the fourth century, as the tradi- 
tional models decline. Often it is impossible to tell how the man who ordered or who executed 
a particular mosaic regarded the divine image represented on it; but the prevalence of a certain 
image allows general conclusions about the way in which it must have been regarded. A parallel 
may be drawn with sarcophagi: in any individual case there may have been special reasons for 
the selection of a particular scene, which we cannot hope to identify, but it is often possible to 
discover the general reason for the popularity of that scene.” 

There is, finally, a large class of mosaics on which motifs to which a symbolic or magical 
significance was ascribed were used entirely for the sake of that significance. Sometimes it was 
their association with a god which gave them this character; they are used first together with 
that god; then perhaps to allude to him, but without his image being present; and finally in 
combination with other, unrelated, symbols, in a way which makes it clear that they have 
acquired an independent life and force of their own. It is often the incongruous accumulation 
of unrelated motifs which makes it possible to recognize symbols of this sort. Some motifs, on 
the other hand, possessed a symbolic force from the first, but in the course of constant repeti- 
tion lost it, and became simply ornamental; this seems to have happened to the Gorgon’s 
Head.*”’ With these motifs too it is often not possible to say in individual instances whether 
one is used because of its supposed magical powers, or just for its decorative value. But general 


*5 Except some of the Dionysiac mosaics, which require a separate discussion (below, pp. 174-81). For examples of 
scenes of cult on mosaics from Antioch and other possible cult-mosaics, see D. Levi, ‘Mors Voluntaria: Mystery cults on 
mosaics from Antioch’ Berytus vii, 1942, pp. 19—55. 

* Cf. R. Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains 4 représentations dionysiaques (Paris 1966), pp. 7 f.; A. R. Nock, ‘Sarcophagi 
and Symbolism’, AJA 1, 1946, pp. 140—70, esp. pp. 167 f. 

77 See below, p. 163. 
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conclusions can be drawn from the popularity of certain motifs, and from their use in conjunc- 
tion with various other subjects, or in particular circumstances: for example, in positions such 
as thresholds, which were often given magical protection. The mosaics of this last group have 
departed from the realm of actual cult, and are often found in buildings, such as baths, which 
are certainly secular. The most usual purpose of their use seems to have been to protect or to 
bless the room or house in which they were laid, or the men who beheld them. They might be 
apotropaic; or they might be intended to attract the blessing and protection of a god, or less 
specific good influences. In this function they did not differ greatly from what became the 
most common use made of the individual divine figure. In some instances, generally in the 
fourth century, this becomes the dominating principle behind the mosaic-decoration of an 
entire house; almost every floor in a building is covered with emblems or with figures whose 
presence is only comprehensible on the assumption that their role was to build up the protec- 
tion thereby afforded to the house and its inhabitants. As is so often the case in Late Antiquity, 
superstition seems to pervade and govern everyday life in all its aspects; even the decoration of 
a floor is dictated by desire for supernatural assistance or for protection against evil spirits. 


A, Cult Scenes 


Cult scenes themselves are very rare. The mosaic of the Preparations for a Banquet (the so- 
called Isiac Festival) from Carthage (Sidi-bou-Said) is generally assumed to be conc erned with a 
ritual feast rather than an ordinary domestic banquet, since some of the objects carried are 
peculiar, and most easily explained as of a ritual nature (PI. 115). If so, it presumably decorated 
the room used for the cult: nothing is recorded of the building from which it came. However, 
only a comparatively small portion of the pavement survives, and the identification can hardly 
be considered certain.”® 

There seem to be more definite grounds for seeing a religious ceremony on a mosaic from 
Carthage, which is probably late Constantinian (Pls. 139—41 ).2° It comes from the central apse 
of a trefoil room which formed part of acomplex with a plan perhaps inappropriate for a private 
house: Picard suggests that it may have been the schola of a collegium. 30 The mosaic represents 
a circular, domed tholos supported on eight Corinthian columns, and flanked by a portico with 
a pedimental roof; the portico, which is preserved on the left side alone, ends in a facade con- 
sisting of an arched doorway with a pair of furled curtains at the entrance. The whole space 
between the building and the border above is filled by an enormous vine. Garlands hang from 
the columns of the tholos, white at the front and pink at the back; and between the rear 


28 Iny. Tun. 764: see above, p. 124. For its probable provenance see Gauckler, BAC 1901, p. clxxxi. For the identification 
as an Isiac Festival, see R. Herbig, Rom. Mitt. xl, 1925, p. 313, and Levi, Berytus vii, p. 36. 

29 Picard, ‘Une Schola de collége a Carthage’, Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 169-90, fig. 5; cf. also id., La Carthage de 
saint Augustin (Paris 1965), pp. 174—82. He suggests a date at the end of the reign of Constantine or in that of his sons, on the 
grounds of the style of the ornamental patterns in the same building and of the border of this mosaic, and of elements of the 
décor such as the architecture of the columns and the rendering of the vine (Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 177—9). 

30 Picard draws analogies with the so-called Schola of the Juvenes at Mactar, and with the seat of the Augustales and the 
Schola of Trajan at Ostia, and suggests that other African monuments may belong with the same group (Karthago iii, pp. 180 f., 
and cf. id., ‘Civitas Mactaritana’, Karthago viii, 1957, pp. 96—147). But the identification of the African buildings is disputed; 
cf. P. Romanelli, ‘A proposito della “Schola [uvenum” di Mactaris’, Cahiers de Tunisie xii, 1964, pp. 11—17; A. Lézine, 
Carthage—Utique (Paris 1968), pp. 169-75; N. Duval, Journal des Savants 1971, pp. 295—6; id., Les Eglises africaines a deux 
absides, 11: Inventaire des monuments—Interprétation (Paris 1973), pp. 109-12. It does not seem possible on the available 
evidence to decide whether the building was the seat of some association or was a private house; but in either case, the trefoil 
room must have served some public function as triclinium and/or reception room. The specific significance of the mosaic is, of 
course, affected by the function of the building, but not its general character as the representation of a religious ceremony. 
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e@femns roses and leaves are scattered. In front of the tholos three (originally four) dwarf-like 
ern in short white tunics are dancing in a ring, holding an enormous garland between them. It 
 wnlikely that the mosaic is simply a decorative fantasy; no parallels are known for the theme, 
} the rotunda, whose details are executed with considerable care, cannot be regarded just as 
© background (like the buildings on marine scenes), but clearly forms the main subject of the 
eresentation. It is certainly not the building in which the mosaic is actually laid, no part of 
wich has this form. Picard considers that the form of the building, a domed open tholos sur- 
sanded by a portico, has in itself a religious significance, as a covering for a god or divine 
xeror; he quotes parallels which run from a medallion of Antoninus Pius, on which the 
contains a statue of Dionysus,*’ by way of the imperial baldacchini as they are 
strated on coins of the fourth century,** or on consular diptychs of the fifth,** to the 
‘%mstian ciborium as it appears, for instance, on the mosaics of Hagios Georghios at Salonica, 
ring volumes of the Scriptures.** That the architectural form itself always had a symbolic 
mificance seems less certain; it appears in Campanian architectural landscapes where the 
Peinting is entirely decorative in character.** But it cannot be doubted that the form was 

ularly used, at least from the first century B.c., to represent buildings with a religious 
©eeracter; and on the Carthage mosaic both the prominence given to the building and its 
Seoration with garlands and flowers mark it out as a shrine. The pufti holding out the 
are surely engaged in a ritual dance; the garland is evidently intended for the further 
Seeoration of the shrine. But to proceed, as Picard then does, from establishing that the scene 
a religious nature to identifying the ceremony itself, is to go too far. He interprets the 
; sme as a ceremony of the imperial cult: ‘il est donc probable qu’au cours des fétes qui 

Suraient le renouvellement du charisme (sc. impérial), les personnages chargés du culte 
@eeoraient le trone avec des ornements végétaux qui symbolisaient le reverdissement et la 
waison de la Virtus Augusti identifi¢e aux énergies bienfaisantes de la nature.”°* He even 
Setes the ceremony to August or September, explaining in this way the absence, apart from 
vine, of any reference to the four Seasons, which might have been expected, and identify- 
the white garlands as jasmine, which is in flower at this time. The absence of any imperial 
wre under the dome or of the throne which is supposed to be being decorated, he explains 
‘er as the result of reluctance to place imperial images on the ground to be trodden on, or 
meause the ceremony takes place in Africa, where the Emperor necessarily could not be 
sent in person (though his image might be). This interpretation is founded on too many 
tainties to be accepted as more than hypothetical. The baldacchino may have become 
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™ F_Gnecchi, / medaglioni romani (Milan 1912), I, p. 23, no. 118, pl. 65, 9. 

A. Alfdéldi, ‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser’, ROm. Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 127 f.; e.g. Gnecchi, J medaglioni 

beeeni_ I, p. 58, nos. 14-16, pl. 29, 1—2; pp. 60—1, 9-10, pl. 29, 13-14; p. 76, 1—4, pl. 35, 1—3, and several others. But 
ee ere all ‘Arches of Glorification’, with no suggestion that the arch above the imperial group constitutes a solid building. 

ees of the same sort are used earlier to cover figures of gods; e.g. above Isis on a bronze of Faustina Junior, ibid. II, 1, p. 41, 

pe. 68,9. 

™ eg Delbriick, Die Consulardiptychen (Berlin 1929), 51 and §2. 

™ WP. Volbach, Friihchristliche Kunst (Munich 1958), pl. 125. In addition to the monuments quoted by Picard, one of 
@lesest parallels to the form of the shrine is provided by coins of Trebonianus Gallus, with the inscription /unoni Martiali: 
Geecchi, J medaglioni romani, Il, 1, p. 102, 4, pl. 111, 5; p. 103, 5, pl. 112, 1. These show a circular shrine with a ribbed 

sed roof supported on Corinthian columns, with two garlands hanging from the roof, above a statue of Juno. The coins 

2 the dedication of a real temple; it seems possible that the Carthage mosaic does the same. 

™ cf. M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Pompeianische Landschaften und rémische Villen’, JdJ xix, 1904, pp. 103 f., pl. 5, 1. But see 
_®. Lehmann, Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale (Cambridge, Mass. 1953), pp. 118 ff., on the varied significance of 

Sete? in such paintings. 

™ Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 188-9. 
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part of the imperial insignia, but this does not imply that it could not be connected with any 
other cult: the first monument quoted as a parallel by Picard, the medallion of Antoninus, 
shows an offering to Dionysus. The vine above the building seems more naturally to suggest a 
direct association with Dionysus than to represent a symbol of cosmic kingship under Dionysiac 
influence. The precise narrative significance attributed by Picard to such details as the nature 
of the garlands is not convincing; the scene is not intended to be realistic, and the dancing 
figures are not portraits of official dignitaries of the cult, but the slightly misshapen dwarfs 
often found on monuments of the date. It is true that similar figures appear carrying floral 
offerings on third- and fourth-century coins celebrating the renewal of the imperial vota, but 
they have many other uses outside the official state repertory.*”’ Picard’s hypothesis, that the 
building in which the mosaic is laid is the seat of an organization dedicated to the imperial 
cult, is attractive, but it cannot be accepted without reservations; in particular, the possibility 
remains that the links are rather with the cult of Dionysus. What is certain, however, is that 
the scene is intended as an evocation of a joyful ceremony, with flowers, garlands, vine, and 
dances used as symbols of the worship in which they play their part. 

Ceremonies of a more easily identifiable nature are apparently represented on another 
mosaic from Carthage, unpublished and known to me only from a brief reference and a photo- 
graph of a detail.*® Picard’s description of the mosaic runs: ‘felle] représente de grandes dames 
en costume de l’époque célébrant dans leur laraire les fétes palennes d’Attis qui avaient lieu en 
mars, celles de Cérés liées a P’été et les Dionysies automnales. Le centre de la mosaique 
représente la Terre Mere.’ His illustration shows a fragmentary rectangular scene contained in a 
border of laurel wreath, with two women bringing offerings (one seems to be a jewel-box) to a 
figure standing between two conical objects in an arched shrine in the centre; a maid stands 
behind one of the women; from the top of the panel hang garlands with ribbons and cordiform 
leaves attached. The figure in the shrine seems to be male, and is identified by Picard as Attis. 
It is hard to draw conclusions about the mosaic as a whole from the available evidence; but 
from the description it appears that it was intended less as an illustration of actual religious 
ceremonies than as a form of sacred calendar. The diversity of the feasts makes it unlikely that 
the mosaic bore any reference to the function of the building in which it was laid, though it 
might illustrate domestic ceremonies. The costume and hairstyles of the figures date the work 
to the later part of the fourth century; it must, therefore, be considered a deliberate statement 
of adherence to the pagan sects concerned and of opposition to victorious Christianity. This 
resistance is clearly responsible for the invention of a new type for the conventional Seasonal 
scenes around the figure of Tellus; a religious subject is being expressed on a mosaic as con- 
scious propaganda. Comparable in this respect, and of approximately the same date, is the 
great hunting mosaic from Carthage (Khéreddine), the Offering of the Crane. On this a series 
of otherwise conventional hunting scenes is given a new solemnity by the central scene which 
shows Apollo and Diana standing inside their temple, with the crane which has been offered 
in sacrifice lying on the steps in front, and six hunters standing hieratically at the sides (Pls. 
35—7).3° The scene of the Offering to Attis may be contrasted with the late-Severan Calendar- 


37 eg. on an aureus of Constantine II, with the inscription VOTIS DECENN. and two Erotes holding garlands 
(J. M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions (Numismatic Studies 5, New York 1944), p. 82, pl. XLVIII, 6); a similar pair supports 
a wreath containing vota numbers, with the inscription FELICIA DECENNALIA ona bronze of Constans (ibid., p. 82, pl. XT, 
11). Compare also the mosaic from the Edificio degli Augustali at Ostia, where a pair of Erotes holds up a jewelled wreath 
(Becatti, Ostia TV, 420, pp. 222-3, pl. CCXVIII). But in these examples the wreath is definitely a crown; on the Carthage 
mosaic, the purti hold an ordinary garland of the sort used to decorate buildings etc. 

38 Picard, La Carthage de saint Augustin, p. 125, fig. p. 128. 

39 Inv. Tun. 607; see above, pp. 57 f. 
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mosaic from the Maison des Mois at El Djem (Pl. 99).4° On this many of the months are 
indeed represented by religious ceremonies, but the spirit is entirely different; they are simply 
copied from a model as appropriate images for the month concerned, with no attempt to 
express a religious sentiment, or to arouse a feeling of awe in the beholder. 

The cult-ceremony mosaics all appear to be particular creations to satisfy special needs; their 
sonographic kinships are not with the general mosaic repertory, but with works in other 
media, such as coins and relief-sculpture. They confirm, therefore, in as far as they go, the 
megative evidence of the tombs and other religious buildings; the African requiring a scene of a 
religious cult did not normally think in terms of a mosaic floor, and there was seldom a direct, 
®arrative connection between the religious function of a building and the representation on a 
mosaic. Apart from the possible exception of the so-called Isiac Banquet, it was only occa- 
mseonally in the fourth century, as an expression of pagan reaction against triumphant Christian- 
my, that the floor was brought into service to illustrate a scene of cult. 














8. The Traditional Repertory 


(i) Individual gods and goddesses 


The argument that mosaics were rarely used in religious contexts has a further relevance for 
the consideration of the mosaics that show individual deities. It is not a priori likely that these 
would be used as actual cult images; indeed I know of no certain examples anywhere of the 
representation in mosaic on a floor of the principal deity to whom a shrine was dedicated.*! 
On the other hand, figures of the gods form part of the general traditional repertory, and occur 
tm 2 wide variety of settings, of which some can certainly be identified as secular. For instance, 
m the Maison des Laberii at Oudna, a succession of small rooms opening off two of the so- 
called atria all contain an emblema-type panel set in a plain surround, and containing the busts 
fespectively of the Sun, Minerva, a Silenus, Dionysus, and a satyr; in another room a similar 
panel with the figure of Ceres (or perhaps of Summer) is set in an ornamental pattern whose 
Sempartments enclose animals and birds (Pl. 8).*7 These rooms appear to be the normal living- 
@warters of the house, and can hardly have all possessed a particular religious function associated 
with the divinity figured in them; it is more reasonable to regard the figures as selected without 
Specific reason from the general repertory available. The extent of choice would be determined 
by such factors as the capacities of the local workshop and the range of patterns in use, and 
would not necessarily argue a particular devotion towards the god represented. Thus in two 
ether houses at Oudna mosaics occur showing Diana as a huntress;** this should be attributed 
father to the use of a common pattern by the mosaicists than to an exceptional devotion to 
the goddess in that town. Such individual figures of the traditional deities are, moreover, com- 
peratively rare (with the exception of the special case of Dionysus and his retinue, and of the 








“ Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 29—49, pls. XXXII—XXXIV; see above, p. 111. 

“ The only exception is the mosaic from Hinton St. Mary in Dorset, with the bust of Christ at the centre of the floor 
. MC. Toynbee, ‘A new mosaic pavement found in Dorset’, JRS liv, 1964, pp. 7—14, pl. II). This is in direct opposition to 
ermal Christian practice and precept; in this respect, the Christian practice seems to have been a continuation of the normal 
aren attitude towards the placing of divine images on the floor. 

™ Inv, Tun. 360—1, 363—5, 368; Gauckler, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 199—200, 202-3, figs. 6—10. These all belong among 
te mosaics of the house that may be dated to the mid-2nd century; cf. Appendix III, p. 240. R. Eisler, Orphisch-dionysische 
Wryeteriengedanken in der christlichen Antike (Leipzig/Berlin 1925), pp. 187—91, interpreted all the mosaics of the Maison des 
Leberii (even the Rural Scenes) as possessing an Orphic-Dionysiac significance and showing that the house was the meeting- 
Piece of a cult: an extreme example of the application of symbolic interpretations regardless of context, to be discussed below, 
op. 146-9. 

“ Inv. Tun. 414 (Maison d’Industrius) and 435 (Maison aux chapiteaux composites). 
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figures discussed in section C below), and are seldom found after the second century, when the 
use of classical subject-matter declined. 

In contrast to these conventional, decorative deities may be set an unparalleled and in many 
ways mysterious figure on a mosaic from Carthage which probably belongs to the fifth century 
(Pl. 135).44 The pavement was designed, in a way that was almost obsolete at this date, as an 
emblema-type panel set at the centre of an almost plain ground (relieved only by florets in an 
imbrication-pattern). But the spirit of the work itself is utterly different from that of the 
panels with the gods at Oudna, for example. A jewelled frame encloses the bust of a figure, 
richly dressed in a tunic with segmenta and purple chlamys. Despite this male costume, the 
features, hairstyle, and ear-rings suggest that the figure is female. She wears a diadem in her 
hair, holds a sceptre, and raises her right hand in a gesture of blessing; her head is nimbed. The 
figure is shown in a formal frontality; the huge eyes stare out of the panel with an intense 
solemnity. The identification is not clear. The costume and insignia have imperial connota- 
tions, and L’Orange believes her to be an Empress; but one may doubt whether in that case the 
panel would have been placed on the floor. No Christian symbols are associated; nothing shows 
whether Christians or pagans are responsible for its presence. Picard suggests the personifica- 
tion of some virtue or allegorical concept which played an important part in the imperial 
imagery, perhaps Dynamis, or Ananeosis.** Personifications of this sort are common on 
Byzantine mosaics but they are very rare in Africa, and the absence of an identifying inscrip- 
tion is surprising.*® Whatever the identification, there can be no doubt that the figure 1s sacred; 
as on the Offering of the Crane from Khéreddine and some of the mosaics of Ocean and Venus 
discussed below, the artist has endowed his subject with an unmistakable hieratic quality. 


(ii) Mythological scenes 

Much more common than individual deities are mosaics showing scenes from mythology. 
Though the proportion of such works declined during the third and fourth centuries, a con- 
siderable number continued to be produced, and some subjects appear even to have increased 
in popularity. These scenes had formed part of the widest repertory of art for centuries, and 
would not be likely to bear a cult-significance; but the choice of subject raises a different 
question. I have shown above that even in the second century the range of subjects was 
limited, and those in common use corresponded generally to the repertory of the sarcophagus- 
workshops in Rome;*7 in the next century this correspondence between the subjects of the 
mosaics and those important in funerary art elsewhere increased. As examples of this tendency 
may be cited the subjects of Apollo and Marsyas, Ulysses and the Sirens, Selene and Endymion, 
and the Rape of Hylas; all frequently found on sarcophagi. It is generally agreed (though 


44 Picard, BAC 1954, pp. 105—6, pl. II; N. Duval and A. Lézine, ‘Nécropole chrétienne et baptistére souterrain a Carthage’, 
Cah. Arch. x, 1959, pp. 88—92, figs. 13-14, who suggest that Picard’s Theodosian dating may be too early and question his 
identification, but without proposing an alternative. H. P. L’Orange, ‘Statua tardo-antica di un’imperatrice’, Acta ad 
Archaeologiam iv, 1969 pp. 98—9 (= Likeness and Icon, pp. 52—3), who identifies the figure as an empress, thinks two poss- 
ible alternative dates are the first decades of the 5th century and the period of the Byzantine reconquest, and rejects the latter 
on the grounds that the hairstyle is that of 5th-century Empresses, out of fashion by the 6th. A. Carandini, Arch. Class, xiv, 
1962, p. 218, calls the figure an Archangel, and thinks the piece is a Byzantine import, with links with Salonica, 

“5 Picard, BAC 1954, p. 106. 

© The only example in Africa of this sort of allegorical personification (which is common in the eastern Mediterranean) 
seems to be a mosaic from some private baths at Khamisa, where a bust in a medallion is labelled (in Greek) Euphronesis (Inv. 
Alg. 20). The late mosaic from Byrsa with charioteers and venatio scenes contained a female figure at the top, between what are 
probably the Seasons, who has been identified as a personification of Carthage (Inv, Tun. 598); perhaps a personification of 
this sort is more probable than a nameless allegory. 

47 See above, p. 39 n. 10. 
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individual exegeses differ in detail) that behind the use of subjects like these in funerary art 
lay a symbolic interpretation of the myth: they were all susceptible of an interpretation as 
symbols of the fate of the soul at or after death, or of its trials during life.4* There have been 
numerous attempts to apply similar interpretations to the same subjects on mosaics. Thus a 
mosaic from El Djem shows the contest of Apollo and Marsyas at the centre, surrounded by 
the busts of the Seasons and by the Seasonal plants.*® Picard regards this mosaic as a reflection 
of the Neo-Pythagorean interpretation of the myth: the victory of Apollo’s lyre, whose chords 
represent the harmony of the spheres, over the flute, whose impure sounds stir up the passions 
of the body, symbolizes that of the divine forces of the heavens over the earth. The Seasons, 
of course, reinforce the cosmic significance of the central scene. He points out that the com- 
position of the central panel is based upon two equilateral triangles; since this was the perfect 
figure of the Pythagoreans, he regards its use as a method of warning the initiated to interpret 
the scene in the light of its metaphysical significance. But Picard himself admits that on the 
mosaic of the Triumph of Dionysus at Acholla, the figures are similarly inscribed in an equil- 
Steral triangle, though here there is no question of a Pythagorean interpretation; in the latter 
_ €ase he considers the compositional method a workshop procedure, and only in the case of the 
_ ©! Diem mosaic does he add ‘mais cette recette était fondée sur l’enseignement pythagoricien 
. 5° If the procedure was a workshop practice, its use can hardly be attributed in one 
_ imstance to technical reasons, in another to the desire to express a philosophical concept. There 
% a basic improbability in the choice of such a manner of communicating a metaphysical inter- 
pretation; those who walked on the pavement would not have the opportunities of calculating 
its geometric framework which are available to those who see it on the wall in a museum. In 
amy case, we are not justified, in the absence of supporting evidence, in assuming that an 
obscure interpretation of a myth which was current in philosophical circles in Rome had equal 
©urrency in a small provincial town. The story of Apollo and Marsyas is found occasionally on 
other mosaics; on none do we find any hint of the geometric composition based on the triangle, 
Or any suggestion of a hidden reference to an inner meaning. 

Picard concludes his discussion of the El] Diem Apollo and Marsyas with the suggestion that 
*# similar symbolism may lie behind other mosaics with subjects analogous to those found on 
sercophagi; he mentions in particular the pavement from the Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse 
et Dougga, where Ulysses’ escape from the Sirens is balanced by the punishment of the 
Tyrrhenian pirates by Dionysus (Pls. 15—16).5! This presents, he claims, ‘une analogie qui ne 
peut étre fortuite avec les sculptures des sarcophages contemporains’, and would be a symbol 
of the salvation of the just and the punishment of the wicked. But the analogy with the 
sarcophagi is impaired by Picard’s own statement that the punishment of the pirates does not 
@ccur in the sarcophagus repertory.*? The possibility of a symbolic interpretation cannot be 





™ Cf. especially F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains, passim; but see also the criticisms of 
A.D. Nock, AJA 1, 1946, pp. 140-70. 

™ Picard, ‘Une Mosaique pythagoricienne 4 El Djem’, Hommages 4 Waldemar Déonna (= Latomus xxviii, 1957), pp. 
385-93, pls. LIV—LVI; also Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 1923, pp. lxx—Ixxii. Last quarter of the 2nd century: Picard, op. cit., 
@. 988, and Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 105. For the Pythagorean interpretation of the myth, cf. Cumont, op. cit., 
pe. 18—20, 316-17. 

™ Picard, Hommages Déonna, p. 391, and compare id., Mélanges Ch. Picard (= Rev. Arch. 1949), pp. 814-15. 

™ Picard, Hommages Déonna, pp. 392—3; the mosaics from the Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse are published by 
© Poinssot, CMGR, pp. 219—30; see above, p. 42. 

™ In fact, the myth does appear at least once on a sarcophagus, and in Africa: on the lid of a sarcophagus in Philippeville, 
Sopether with other Dionysiac scenes: §. Gsell, Musée de Philippeville (Paris 1898), pp. 30—2, pl. II, 2. But it was certainly not 
stall common. 
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ruled out entirely, nor with it the suggestion that a house or room with a decoration such as 
this might have served ‘aux réunions de ces innombrables confréries mystiques qui pullulaient 
dans l’empire’. But when Ulysses and the Sirens appear on the rim of a fountain-basin at 
Cherchel, it is clear that the scene has no more symbolic significance than that on a correspond- 
ing fountain showing Neptune with sea-horses and Nereids, and that any resemblance to scenes 
on sarcophagi must be attributed to quite different causes.** 

An approach similar to that of Picard is adopted by Foucher to explain the erotic scenes on 
the mosaic of the Rape of Ganymede in the Sollertiana Domus at El Djem: ‘Ces scénes, qui 
évoquaient des hiérogamies bénéfiques devaient étre considérées comme prophylactiques.’™ 
Of similar subjects on other pavements of the city he says: ‘Ces hiérogamies devaient avoir, 
aux yeux des Africains, une valeur bénéfique et l’image de ces amours prestigieuses pouvaient, 
croyaient-ils, leur apporter la fécondité et la prospérité ...°°* But it is hard to believe that 
erotic scenes, when used for the decoration of what appear to be ordinary living-rooms or 
bedrooms, require the same interpretation as is needed to explain their presence in funerary 
contexts. In a domestic setting a more straightforward explanation seems preferable: that the 
owner enjoyed the subject for its own sake.*® 

The correspondence between the mythological subjects used on mosaics and those found on 
sarcophagi can be accounted for simply: a common repertory of patterns underlies the scenes 
on both sarcophagi and mosaics, and in many other media as well; the choice of subjects was 
limited by the range available to the craftsman. Only in a few, rare instances did a mosaicist, 
presumably under pressure from his patron, produce what appears to be a fresh creation. The 
occurrence of a motif or an episode on both sarcophagi and mosaics does not, therefore, imply 
that it was chosen for the same reasons, or that the same significance was attributed to it in 
both cases. A comparison with other sources of subject-matter makes this obvious. Many other 
themes found frequently on sarcophagi also recur on the African mosaics: the Muses, the 
Seasons, Dionysiac scenes, marine scenes, hunting scenes. With at least two of these we can be 
sure that the significance attributed to them differed according to the use to which they were 
put. The marine thiasos, when it appears in funerary art, is generally interpreted as referring to 
the voyage of the soul at death;*’ this interpretation is completely inappropriate for the many 
mosaics with marine figures which decorate baths and fountains. Hunting scenes on mosaics 
often make use of motifs identical to those on roughly contemporary sarcophagi; but whereas 
on sarcophagi the scene is predominantly a symbol of the heroic virtus of the dead man, it has 
been seen above that the symbolic aspect of the activity of hunting is almost entirely absent 
from the mosaics, as from other African monuments.*® It may, therefore, probably be assumed 
that with mythological subjects too, in the absence of specific evidence to the contrary, it is 


°° L. Leschi, Algérie antique (Paris 1952), fig. p. 174. The fountain with Neptune appears to be unpublished; both are in 
Cherchel Museum. 

** Foucher, Thysdrus 196], p. 23, discussing panels with scenes of Leda and the Swan and of satyrs and bacchantes (ibid., 
pl. XXV). 

°° Foucher, Hadrumetum (Paris 1964), p. 227, discussing scenes of the loves of the gods from House A in the Terrain 
Jilani Guirat in El Djem (id., Thysdrus 1960, pp. 39—43, pls. XV,XVII). 

** It is not even possible always to identify the figures concerned as definitely gods; thus in a villa at Lixus, together with 
a scene of Mars and Rhea Silvia, are two others both showing an embracing couple surrounded by Erotes; an identification as 
Venus and Adonis is suggested, but seems to rest on no specific features (M. Tarradell y Mateu, FA iii, 1948, 3490, figs. 83—4, 
and IV, 1949, 4029, fig. 90). 

*? Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire, pp. 166 f.; but cf. A. Rumpf, ASR V, I: Die Meerwesen auf den 
antiken Sarkophagreliefs (Berlin 1939), pp. 130 f. 

** See above, p. 63, and compare Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines (Paris 1951), pp. 513 f. 
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the narrative element which is to the fore on domestic mosaics. That the repertory itself is, in 
the Western provinces, restricted in this way to a few basic scenes from a few myths, and those 
frequently ones susceptible of a symbolic interpretation, may cast some light on the general 
mental outlook of artists and their patrons in the later Empire; but the selection of a particular 
seene cannot, without further evidence, be regarded as an indication that the individual owner 
of a mosaic floor interpreted the scene in its symbolic sense. The decline in the popularity of 
mythological subjects in any case suggests that they were not commonly regarded as enshrining 
# symbolism which was dear to many of the patrons, or which was much in demand for the 
decoration of floors.*? 


C New Interpretations of Traditional Figures 


The subjects so far considered in this context have been conventional themes of the declining 
Graeco-Roman tradition, treated for the most part in a banal way. But in the third and fourth 
centuries a number of themes acquire a new popularity: subjects, outwardly esoteric and 
obscure, which occur on mosaics with exceptional frequency, or motifs which, though in origin 
part of the traditional repertory, are treated with a freedom and fantasy totally foreign to the 
normal repetition of stock types. For these subjects it seems that a further explanation is to be 
sought for their new lease of life; and this impression is strengthened when there is a regular 
association between subjects which on superficial appearance seem unrelated. Of course, the 
explanation need not always be the same: here too a considerable part in selection must often 
have been played by material factors based on the availability of subjects or of space to apply 
them. Thus, forexample, although it is necessary to understand the general significance of the 
Seasons in order to explain their popularity, part of the reason for their constant use must 
have lain in the convenience of four figures to decorate a room with four corners. Certainly 
there has recently been a tendency to overstress the part played by religious and symbolic inter- 
pretations, and to attribute to almost every subject, however commonplace, a symbolic 
meaning, often extremely abstruse. But at times there can be no doubt that in the decoration 
of their floors the Africans took into account the magical or religious efficacy of certain 
subjects. Though it is often not possible in individual cases to distinguish between the part 
played by such considerations and that played by fashion or workshop traditions, neither can 
be disregarded entirely. 

It is not possible here to examine in detail every mythological subject which appears to have 
been used on occasion to express religious ideas or to achieve a magical protection; but a few 
are selected for closer investigation. 


(i) The mask of Ocean 


Though the figure of the god Ocean belongs to the Hellenistic repertory, the use of the mask 
by itself seems to have been confined to Roman art, where it was adopted probably by analogy 
with the masks of river-gods, which had been used on Hellenistic monuments.®° It appears on 


*° The assumption that parallels can be drawn between the symbolic use of mythological scenes on sarcophagi and the 
appearance of the same scenes on the African mosaics is in any case made unlikely by the comparative rarity in Africa of 
sarcophagi with decoration taken from the orthodox repertory. The most common funerary monuments, the grave-stelae, use 
an entirely different type of symbolism. 

*° Cf. Levi, AMP, pp. 168—9, and n. 5; Rumpf, ASR V,I, pp. 125 f., with a discussion of the origin of the mask and 
examples of earlier uses. The question of the use of the mask on African mosaics, its origin and meaning, is discussed by 
Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 139-42, and tables II and III (who has a tendency to oversimplify, and believes that the 
motif always assumed a symbolic or prophylactic value, at least from the end of the 2nd century), and by P. Voute, ‘Notes sur 
liconographie d’Océan. A propos d’une fontaine a mosaiques découverte 4 Nole (Campanie)’, MEFRA 84, 1972, 1, pp. 639-73, 
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marine sarcophagi from the mid-second century, sometimes as a small mask floating on the 
waves between Tritons, Nereids, or other members of the sea-thiasos, sometimes much larger 
and often supported by Tritons or ichthyocentaurs,°! From the end of the same century the 
motif appears with marine figures on mosaics in the black-and-white style in Ostia and Rome;*? 
the large head, with lobster-claws on the forehead and a flowing beard in which fish or dolphins 
were frequently entangled, formed a dominating central element around which the figures 
from the thiasos could be arranged in a circle, a type of composition popular at this period, In 
these cases it is clear that the mask is used primarily as a decorative motif; similar circumstances 
govern its use on mosaics in Gaul and Germany.** It is not surprising to find it appearing on 
African mosaics with a similar composition; thus on two identical panels from Bougie a 
crudely drawn mask of Ocean floats on the waves flanked by two Nereids reclining on the 
backs of hippocamps, exactly as on some of the sarcophagi.®* At the same time there was a 
separate tradition for the use of the bearded mask, not necessarily identified in any way with 
Ocean, as an element in an acanthus-rinceau; originally the points of the beard develop into the 
scrolls of the rinceau.®* In the second form, the motif makes an early entrance into the mosaic 
repertory; it is found in the rinceaux of the border in the Baths of Trajan at Acholla (PI. 3); 
on the mosaic of Satyrs and Bacchantes from Sousse, of the second quarter of the second 
century (Pl. 173);°’ and on the mosaic of the Genius of the Year in the Maison de la Procession 
dionysiaque at El Djem, where scrolls spring from the points of the beard and from acanthus- 
clumps above the heads and cover most of the field.°* Subsequently the rinceaux disappear, 
their cut-off ends emerging from the beard are transformed into seaweed or fish, and the assim- 
ilation to the head of Ocean, which had already begun when the motif was part of a rinceau, is 
completed;**® the motif is now used as an independent element. It is still, however, occasionally 
repeated several times on the same mosaic, a practice which was inherent in its role in rinceaux, 
but essentially illogical for a head of Ocean, of which by definition there could be no more 
than one. Thus on a mosaic from the Maison d’Isguntus at Hippo, a head now fully assimilated 
to that of Ocean, with lobster-claws and antennae on the forehead and a seaweed beard, is 
with many African examples. See also P. de Palol, Madrider Mitteilungen viii, 1967, pp. 214—19, discussing the mosaic of 
Ocean from Duenas (Palencia), which is very closely related to some of the African examples. 

*' Rumpf, ASR V, I, pp. 11—19, nos. 32—54. The earliest seems to be no, 40, p. 14, which he dates to the second quarter 
of the 2nd century. 

*2 Ostia, Terme Marittime: Becatti, Ostia IV, 211 and 212, pp. 112—13, pls. CKLV, CXLVI. Rome (from Baccano): Blake 
Il, p. 184 (polychrome, but the style is that of a black-and-white mosaic). 

6? e.g. mosaics from Bad Vilbel (Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 93—4, pl. 93); from Vienne (/nv. Gaule I, 167, 175, 185); and 
Avenches (V. von Gonzenbach, Die romischen Mosaiken der Schweiz (Basel 1961), 5.5, pp. 48—51, pl. 71). On most of these 
the mask is isolated ina separate compartment. On two much later Gallic mosaics, from Saint-Rustice and Le Glésia (/nv. Gaule 
I, 376 and plate, and 457), a huge mask appears which resembles much more closely those on the African mosaics; possibly 
African influence should be seen here. 

** Inv. Alg. 333 and 334. The fairly naturalistic drawing of the border suggests that this is a bad work of the 3rd century, 
though the central panel by itself would justify a later date. 

°° For examples of this use in sculpture, cf. R. Brilliant, ‘The Arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum’, MAAR 
xxix, 1967, pp. 81—2, and references there to earlier examples. Also found in wall-paintings at Pompeii, e.g. Reinach, RPGR, 
37,4, 

‘6 Picard, Etudes d'Archéologie Classique ii, 1957—8, p. 81, pl. XVIII, 4. 

&7 Inv. Sousse 57.220, pl. L, b. For the date, cf. also Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 28. 

** Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 40, pl. X,a;c. 140—60. 

*? On the mosaic of Satyrs and Bacchantes at Sousse and in the Baths of Trajan at Acholla, the heads are not identified in 
any way as that of Ocean. On the mosaic from the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque the assimilation is beginning: there are 
rudimentary lobster-claws on the forehead, and some blue and green tesserae suggesting a vegetal element in the beard. A good 
example from outside Africa of the use of a mask certainly identified as that of Ocean as a starting-point for an acanthus- 


rinceau is in the border of a mosaic from Orbe (von Gonzenbach, Die romischen Mosaiken der Schweiz, 95 Ill, pp. 178 f., pl. 
54; first quarter of the 3rd century). 
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repeated in each corner, in association with various marine figures; immediately above the 
heads of Ocean are figures of Scylla, equally incongruously repeated (pl. 142). The heads con- 
tinue to be used at the angles of pavements on later works: on a mosaic from Sfax, probably of 
the late third century, where they occupy the angles of the border around a central scene of 
fishing Erotes and a Nereid;”! on a mosaic from Carthage, where they surround a laurel wreath 
containing the reclining figure of Tellus.’? In other instances the head of Ocean is used alone: 
at the centre of an ornamental pattern, as in the Terme di Oceano at Sabratha and in baths at 
Sidi-el-Hani;’* or isolated on a plain ground, in an exedra at Bir-Chana and at Oudna, or on a 
threshold at Cherchel.” Up to this point in the development there is no need to invoke any 
symbolic significance to account for the use of the motif. The transformation of the bearded 
head which formed the starting-point of rinceaux into a lobster-clawed and seaweed-bearded 
mask of Ocean was a natural process, granted that the latter was already familiar as an indepen- 
dent motif, since there was a considerable resemblance between them to start with. From 
here, the mask came to possess a natural, though by no means exclusive, association with 
marine scenes, and the rinceaux withered away. But the habit of repeating the mask several 
times on one pavement is most naturally to be attributed to a continuing consciousness that the 
motif was originally decorative and non-representational in character, and only secondarily toa 
desire to give special protection to the corners of the room by repeating the image of the head of 
the god.”* That formal and decorative considerations accounted for the popularity of the mask as 
a central motif has already been suggested by the Italian mosaics. Similar considerations no 
doubt inspired its frequent use to fill apsidal spaces, for which its shape was very well designed; 
it is especially common in fountain-basins, which were often of this shape, and for which the 
subject was obviously suitable.” 

A complete contrast with these decorative designs is provided by a mosaic from Ain- 
Témouchent, near Sétif, which is certainly no earlier than the late fourth century (Pl. 143).7’ 
Here the whole height of the panel is occupied by an enormous head of Ocean, with lobster- 
claws and antennae on his forehead, streaks of grey and green in his hair, two small fish 
emerging from the corners of his mouth, and with huge, staring eyes. On either side of him are 
two small Nereids, one riding a hippocamp, the other swimming beside a dolphin; they are not 
arranged all around in a circle, like the Nereids and Tritons on the Italian examples, but flank 


7 Mosaic of the Heads of Ocean from the Maison d’Isguntus, E. Marec, ‘Trois mosafques d’Hippone 4 sujets marins’, 
Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 108—19, figs. 7—8. On the problem of the date, see Appendix II, p. 238. 

™| M. Fendri, Découverte archéologique dans la région de Sfax: Mosaique des Océans (Tunis 1963), pp. 6 f., pls. XIII—-XVII; 
ascribed there to the end of the 3rd century (pp. 11—12); see also Picard, Ant. A/r. ii, 1968, pp. 123—5, for some problems in 
the dating of this house. 

7” Voute, MEFRA Ixxxiv, 1972, 1, pp. 665—7, fig. 16; 4th century. Here, however, the repetition of the Heads around the 
central figure of Tellus suggests the concept of the waters of Ocean flowing around the Earth. 

 Sabratha: Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, 1, p. 23, pl. 2—5; G. Guidi, ‘Orfeo, Liber Pater e Oceano in mosaici 
della Tripolitania’, Afr. Jt. vi, 1935, pp. 149—52. The head, crowned with a wreath of fruit, is not identified certainly as Ocean, 
and the flowing beard seems to be composed of foliage rather than seaweed: perhaps it should be interpreted as an image of 
Annus rather than Ocean. It can hardly be later than the middle of the 2nd century. Sidi-el-Hani: Jnv. Tun. 314; illustrated in 
Guidi, Ajr. It. vi, 1935, fig. 39, p. 151. 

™ Bir-Chana: Jnv. Tun, 449 and plate, and see below, p. 161. Oudna, Maison aux chapiteaux composites: Jnv. Tun. 433, e. 
Cherchel: Inv, Alg. 421. 

78 As Foucher suggests, in Maison de la Procession, pp. 139 f. 

*6 Masks of Ocean in semicircular fountain-basins at Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.041, pl. VIII, a) (Pl. A); Thuburbo Maius 
(Lantier, BAC 1943—5, pp. 280—2); Acholla (Picard, CRAJ 1947, p. 561; illustrated in Tunisia. Ancient Mosaics, pl. IV); and 
probably Carthage, Dermech (/nv. Tun. 704; Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 15, pp. 74 f., pl. XXVIII). 

™ Inv, Alg. 318 and plate; cf. P. Friedlander, Documents of Dying Paganism (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1945), pp. 23—4. 
The drawing here is completely linear, with outlines surrounding simple patches of colour; a technique not conceivable before 
the end of the 4th century at the earliest: cf. Lassus, Réflexions sur la technique de la mosaique (Algiers 1957), pp. 31 f. 
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the head formally and symmetrically. At the bottom of the mosaic runs the inscription: 
Invida sidereo rumpantur pectora visu - cedat et in nostris / lingua proterva locis hoc studio 
superamus avos gratumque / renidet aedibus in nostris summus apex operis - feliciter. Although 
the inscription lays its main emphasis on the splendour and beauty of the work achieved, like a 
number of other dedicatory formulae common in Africa, it also ascribes, at least by implication, 
to the staring eyes (sidereo visu; visus surely in an active rather than passive sense, or else 
deliberately ambiguous) a power over the hostile forces summed up under the headings invida 
pectora and lingua proterva; analogy with other monuments makes it clear that these phrases 
do not refer to ordinary human envy.” In fact, the mask is credited with a magical force 
against superhuman hostile beings, a force which is principally resident in the enormous eyes 
with their fixed stare. Even without the epigraph, it would have been clear that the image was 
not just a decorative motif like the mechanically repeated masks on earlier mosaics; it strikes 
the observer inescapably as the image of a god, and in spirit is closer (allowing, of course, for 
a fundamental difference in content) to a Byzantine pantokrator like those of Daphni or 
Hosios Loukas than to the decorative naturalism of the works of 200 years earlier. 

Nearly as explicit is the ascription of magical powers to a mask of Ocean on one of the 
mosaics from a villa at El Haouria.”” One room contained the very unusual subject of Minerva 
and Neptune disputing the possession of Attica (Pl. 165); the next had a mask of Ocean at the 
centre, and along each side an Eros offering to a hippocamp a wreath set with the plants of the 
Seasons.®° On the threshold between was the inscription: Invide, livide, titula tahta que(m) 
adseverabas fieri non posse perfecte sunt dd.nn.ss. minime ne contemnas. Here there is the same 
emphasis on the achievement of the task as in the Ain-Témouchent inscription, but the Jnvidus 
is named expressly instead of by implication. It is true that to none of the individual figures on 
the pavement is ascribed any special power against the /nvidus; but the position of the inscrip- 
tion suggests that the ensemble as a whole was regarded as likely to give the inhabitants of the 
building protection against him. We cannot tell the reasons which governed the choice of the very 
rare mythological scene; but Poinssot is probably right in seeing an apotropaic intent as lying 
behind many of the individual motifs. In this relation, the central mask of Ocean must be con- 
sidered as having had the same force as that on the Ain-Témouchent mosaic, though its destruc- 
tion makes it impossible to tell if its execution was as impressive. This destruction was confined 
to the head alone, and appears therefore to have been deliberate; it gives further confirmation 
of the attribution of magical power to the head. Similar instances are found on other mosaics 
of the apparently deliberate destruction of the head, or of the eyes alone, of a figure; they 
illustrate a belief that a particular power resided in the eyes, a power which subsequent inhab- 
itants, presumably Christian, considered hostile and demonic.®! That such a belief was held later 
does not, of course, prove that it was shared by those who originally had the mosaic laid; it 


™% For the use of invidia and invidus on such inscriptions, see below, pp. 162—3. 

% Inv, Tun. 319, 2, and plate (showing the mythological scene and the inscription only); Merlin, CRAJ 1907, pp. 
795—803, report on the excavation; Poinssot, ‘Mosaiques d’El Haouria’, Actes du 1©” congrés de la fédération des sociétés 
savantes d'Afrique du Nord, Alger (= Rev. Afr. \xxvi, 1935), pp. 183—206, figs. 1—4, who discusses the probable prophylactic 
significance of the mosaics and suggests a date in the first half of the 4th century (p. 204). 

8° See above, p. 107. 

*! On the mosaic of Orpheus in the Maison des Laberii at Oudna, the face was destroyed (Gauckler, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, 
pp. 219—20, fig. 12) (Pl. 134); on a mosaic at Sousse with Nereids and Ichthyocentaurs the faces are destroyed, ‘peut-tre 
intentionellement’ (/nv. Sousse 57.219, pl. L, a). At Banasa, in the Petits Thermes de l'Ouest, a bust of Dionysus was replaced 
by a slab of marble; Thouvenot and Luquet think the replacement corresponds so exactly to the face that the destruction 
must have been deliberate; it left intact the vine, birds, and vintaging Erotes, which would be capable of a Christian interpre- 
tation (“Les Thermes de Banasa’, PSAM ix, 1951, pp. 46—7). 
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does prove that the superstition, here confirmed by the inscription, was widespread. 

In these two cases there is external evidence for attributing a supernatural power to the 
representation of the mask of Ocean; in others there are only the intrinsic qualities of the 
mosaics themselves. But comparison with the Ain-Témouchent head argues strongly in favour 
of ascribing the same symbolic value to the great head of Ocean from Carthage (Dermech) in 
the British Museum.** Here again the whole force of the image seems to be concentrated in the 
eyes, though there is no explanatory epigraph. A similarly majestic bearded mask appears at 
the centre of the mosaic of the frigidarium of the baths at Themetra (Pl. 144).®° Here it dom- 
inates an orthodox marine scene with fish, boats, and fishermen, and a few small buildings at 
the edge. The other motifs are conventionally treated; but the mask is not merely a graphically 
decorative design, as on the contemporary Italian mosaics, but an immensely impressive head, 
with very heavy dark-greenish hair and beard, water pouring from the mouth, and enormous 
powerful eyes, which dwarfs the surrounding motifs. On a mosaic at Utica a mask of Ocean 
similarly presides over an array of fish and boats, though the execution here is less impressive 
than at Themetra.** On another, much larger, mosaic from Utica the mask of Ocean dominates 
an entire assembly of marine deities; it appears in the central apsidal prolongation of a large 
room, with, immediately beneath it, Neptune and Amphitrite triumphant in their chariot; 
below are Nereids riding sea-monsters, fish, Erotes mounted on flying birds of every sort, and 
finally a marine Venus and her companions (perhaps Dionysus and Ariadne) in three boats, 
accompanied by more Erotes and surrounded by fish (Pls. 145—6).** At Althiburus, inland in 
the mountains a long way from the sea, the mask of Ocean appears twice in the Maison des 
Muses dominating seascapes full of boats and fishers, once balanced by a reclining river-god, 
once by a marine Venus (Pl. 122). In another house, it appears twice on one pavement, with 
fish and fishers between.*® The mask is again singled out for special emphasis on a mosaic from 
Thina.*’ At the bottom of a conventional marine scene, in which small fishermen in boats and 
on rocks are mingled indiscriminately with enormous fish and Erotes riding dolphins, is a mask 
which does not possess the impressive quality of some of those discussed above, though there 
is still a concentration of effect in the eyes. But on either side of it flies an Eros, heraldically 
opposed, each holding one end of a garland which passes over the head of Ocean; the gesture 
is of a familiar honorific character. 

On these pavements there can be no doubt that the mask is that of a god, and is not regarded 
simply as a decorative motif. The artists wished their work to express a religious concept of 
some sort, and therefore some of them, even when they treated the other motifs of the 
mosaics as mechanical repetitions of patterns, took especial care to give an impressive rendering 
to the mask. The question of the exact nature of the god, and of the significance of the rep- 
resentation of a marine deity on sites as far from the sea as Althiburus and El Haouria, is one 
which has not been properly studied in detail. Although the mask of Ocean is not an African 
invention, nor confined to Africa even on mosaics, the exceptional frequency with which it 


*2 Inv. Tun. 704; Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, pp. 74 f., no. 15, pl. XXVIII. Hinks’s 2nd-century date is probably too early. 

*’ Foucher, Thermes romains, pp. 22—5, pl. IX. See above, p. 127. Foucher originally proposed a date for the baths in 
the middle of the 3rd century, but subsequently accepted that of c. 200—210, proposed by Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 36. 

™ Unpublished?; in Utica Museum. Illustrated, Romanelli, Topografia e archeologia, pl. 274, b. 

** From the baths of the so-called Maison de Caton: Jnv. Tun. suppl. 929, c, 1; C. Duliére, Corpus des Mosatques de 
Tunisie 1, Utique 2 (Tunis 1974), 205, pp. 51—8, pls. XXXIII—XXXV, L, LI. End of the 2nd or beginning of the 3rd century. 

* Maison des Muses: Jnv. Tun. 575, a and 576, c; see above, p. 127. The other house is the Maison de la Péche, Merlin, 
Forum et maisons d’Althiburus (N. et D. vi, Paris 1913), pp. 37—8, pl. IV. 

*" Mentioned in Fendri, Découverte archéologique dans la région de Sfax: Mosatque des Océans, p. 10 n. 36, pl. XVII. 
Ascribed there to the late 2nd century; but the photograph suggests that its links are with works of the mid-3rd century. 
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occurs in Africa and the remarkable care accorded to its delineation on some of the mosaics 
has suggested that it represented some element which was strong in the African, specifically 
the Punic, religious consciousness.*® Here, however, the question of its significance is of less 
importance than the fact of the appearance in indisputably secular contexts, such as fountains 
and baths, of a figure with an express religious intention; one which is not repeated from stock 
traditional types, like the busts of the Olympian deities discussed above, but whose religious 
character has been imposed on an originally neutral decorative motif. But it is unlikely that all 
examples of its use are to be explained in the same way. Not until the fourth century do we 
find the subject explicitly credited with apotropaic power; and we are not justified in attribut- 
ing to all the earlier examples the role of phylakterion against the /nvidus, Probably the masks 
which appear isolated on thresholds did perform a similar function, since thresholds were often 
protected in this way;®’ but where the motif is repeated at the angles of the pavement, it was 
still probably thought of primarily as a decorative motif. When the mask dominates other figures 
from the marine repertory it appears as the greatest of sea-divinities; and the role of the pave- 
ment as a whole is similar to that of any other fantastic marine scene. Where the mask is 
immediately associated with realistically portrayed boats, as at Althiburus and Themetra, there 
is probably an idea that in this way real boats, presumably those belonging to the owner of the 
house, are placed under the protection of the god on their journeys. But when the mask is used 
as a single large subject on its own, or accompanied only by a few fish, we can only guess at 
the significance which it had for its beholders; nevertheless, the extreme care lavished on it dis- 
tinguishes it at once from the conventional heads of other gods elsewhere. In one other case 
there seem to be reasonable grounds for attributing to the use of the mask a general symbolic 
value. At Bir-Chana it appears alone in an exedra, with no accompanying marine motifs. In the 
corresponding exedra on the opposite side was a peacock spreading its tail, with an ivy-wreathed 
thyrsus beneath; in the room between, a mosaic contained the gods of the planets and the signs 
of the zodiac.?° Both the symbolism of the peacock and the use of astrological signs on pave- 
ments will be examined later; but it is only if the subjects of the three parts of the room are all 
regarded as symbols capable of bringing good fortune to the house that the decoration of the 
room achieves a consistent purpose; no possible logical or narrative connection can be found 
between them. 

Despite some reservations in particular cases, therefore, the use of the mask of Ocean may 
be considered as illustrating the transformation of a decorative motif into a divine figure, and 
then to a magical image; a process in which the beliefs and superstitions of patrons and artists 
alike must have worked together. The motif is used in settings which are incontrovertibly 
secular; and if sometimes the demands of convenience and tradition have affected its use, at 
others it has been chosen deliberately to communicate a religious message. The same process 
may be observed at work with other themes as well. 


(ii) The triumph of marine Venus 
A similar transformation affected another marine motif, the Nereid riding a sea-monster, 
and it enjoyed a remarkable diffusion, especially during the fourth century, in the form of the 


88 See Picard, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 32; the question still needs a proper study. Ocean is, of course, also the god of fresh 
waters, which are of vital importance throughout Africa. 

8° Masks of Ocean on thresholds from the Maison de l’Arsenal at Sousse (/nv. Sousse 57.096); the Maison d’ Ariane at 
Carthage (Poinssot and Lantier, Mon. Piot xxvii, 1924, p. 71, fig. 2); and at Cherchel (/nv. Alg. 421). 

99 Inv. Tun. 447—9 and plates; see below, pp. 161 and 168. 
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triumph of the marine Venus.”’ The Nereid reclining nude or half-draped on the back of a sea- 
monster, with a veil of drapery held up over her head, and often attended by Erotes, was a 
constant figure throughout the whole course of Graeco-Roman art, and appeared on mosaics 
from their earliest invention until the end of Antiquity.?? The desire for a central focus, which 
was responsible for the use of the mask of Ocean as a central element, led also to the singling 
out of one among many Nereids for special treatment; sometimes the figure so chosen is inter- 
preted as a sea-goddess who may be Amphitrite or Thetis, at others she adopts the form and 
attributes of Venus. Thus on the second-century mosaic from Lambaesis signed by Aspasios, 
nothing distinguishes the Nereid in the centre from those on either side except her position 
and her slightly more frontal pose.?* On a mosaic from Djemila which is probably of the early 
third century, Nereids on sea-monsters and Erotes riding dolphins flank a central figure who is 
almost entirely destroyed, but who is identified as Amphitrite by the trident and by the sea- 
horse who pulled her chariot.** A single Nereid appears on a mosaic from Timgad, reclining on 
the back of an Ichthyocentaur and with the bust of a Triton behind her; the other members 
of the cortege are omitted (Pl. 147).°° The haloed head of Venus on this mosaic is perhaps a 
later restoration, and apart from it, nothing marks out the Nereid as an identifiable goddess; 
though she holds a wreath above the head of the Ichthyocentaur on whom she rides, she herself 
is crowned only by the usual veil of drapery. Slightly later, it seems, appear more specific 
identifications of the chosen Nereid as Venus, either by the adoption of the type of Venus 
Anadyomene wringing out her hair, as on another mosaic from Timgad (Pl. G),°° or by the 
introduction of motifs taken from representations of the Toilet of Venus, such as the two 
Erotes mounted on dolphins in the Maison d’Amphitrite at Bulla Regia, who hold a jewel-box 
and a mirror (Pls. I, 148).°’ Finally the goddess appears borne by Tritons in a cockle-shell; the 
origin of the motif lies in scenes of the birth of Venus. As part of the general marine repertory, 
with the shell serving simply as a foil for the figure of the goddess, it appears occasionally on 
sarcophagi of the late second and early third century, probably by analogy with the already 
established practice of using a shell as frame for the portrait of the deceased, and becomes 
common on mosaics from the late third and early fourth centuries.** There is a further 


™ For this development, and especially its manifestation on Algerian mosaics of the later 4th century, cf. Lassus, ‘Vénus 
marine’, CMGR, pp. 175—90, and id., ‘La Transmission des schémas dans la peinture antique et chrétienne’, Arti del convegno 
ieternazionale sul tema tardo antico e alto medioevo, Roma 1967 (1968), pp. 94—7. 

™ The type is found already on two pebble-mosaics from Olynthus (Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus V (1933), 
pp. 2-3, pls. II, 11, and XII (1946), pp. 360-8, pl. III); essentially the same type is still used for two of the Nereids flanking 
the mask of Ocean on the Ain-Témouchent mosaic and for the Nereids of the Triumph of Venus from the Maison de I’ Ane at 
Dyemila Unv. Alg. 293) (Pl. H), as well as on many other works of the 4th and Sth centuries. 

™ Inv. Alg. 190; Lassus, CMGR, pp. 182 f., fig. 8. 

™ From the Maison d'Amphitrite: Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), pp. 67—8. Dated there to the beginning of the 3rd 
century, ‘peut-étre méme au II® si¢cle’; but the method of rendering the sea by short zigzag lines covering the whole field can 
terdly be earlier than the 3rd century. 

** Inv, Alg. 139; Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, 22, pp. 27—9, pl. XI. For a 2nd-century date, cf. Lassus, CMGR, p. 184 
=. 14; he considers this the earliest of his series of marine Venuses, and suggests a date as early as the reign of Hadrian (p. 189). 
However, J. P. Darmon questions both the early date and the commonly accepted view that the head of Venus, which is 
eertainly more characteristic of the late 3rd or 4th century, is a later restoration (Bull. AIEMA iii, 1971, pp. 215—16). 

™ Inv. Alg. 163; Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 56, pp. 48—50, pl. XX. This is a panel in the centre of an all-over floral 
s=roll-pattern, perhaps of the mid or late 3rd century. Another mosiac from Timgad shows Venus Anadyomene in a shell 
Sepported by two Erotes, also at the centre of an all-over floral pattern (/nv. Alg. 127; Germain, op. cit. 8, p. 13, pl. IV). 

* On the underground floor of the Maison d’Amphitrite: Jnv. Tun. suppl. 585, b. A date in the mid-2nd century was 
mpmally suggested by Picard (MEFR lviii, 1941—6, pp. 59 f.); but subsequently he revised his dating to the 3rd century 
Wee. Arch. 1960, ii, p. 47 n. 3 and fig. 5). 

™ The subject appears on e.g. a wall-painting from Pompeii (Reinach, RPGR, p. 60, 2); for the sarcophagi see Rumpf, 

A582 V1, nos. 91—5, pp. 36—8, and discussion, p. 123. On mosaics, there is a doubtful early example of Venus in a shell on 
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conflation of the Nereid riding a Triton with the theme of the coronation of Venus. The 
billowing veil which often flies out above the heads of the Nereids to give the effect of move- 
ment is transformed into an arch of drapery. On the earliest Timgad mosaic this is held casually 
by the goddess herself and by the Ichthyocentaur whom she rides; but it is spread solemnly 
above her head by her two supporters on the second Timgad mosaic and at Khenchela, Khamisa, 
and Hippo.?? At Bulla Regia and at Tébessa, instead of the veil of drapery a crown or wreath is 
held above her head by two flying Erotes;'® at Sétif a small parasol held by an Eros flying to 
the right takes the place of the crown above her head, but another Eros below holds up a 
jewelled diadem, while a third on the left offers a mirror (PI. 149).!9! On a mosaic from 
Carthage the goddess crowns herself;!®? here she has been transferred to dry land, and sits on a 
throne inside an arched tabernacle set with jewels, on a small island. The Tritons and Nereids 
have disappeared, and in their place are two boats full of dancing dwarfs and musicians, and a 
few fish. Finally, on the mosaic from Ellés both crown and garland are held above Venus’ head 
by a pair of female centaurs, whom Picard interprets as a direct transposal of the type of sea- 
centaurs crowning a marine Venus (Pl. 152).’°? Where the coronation-motif does not appear, 
there is often particular emphasis on the adornment of the goddess; she herself holds a heavy 
wreath at Cherchel, a jewelled mirror at Djemila and in the Maison de la Cachette de Statues 
at Carthage (Pls. 150—1);'°% or she is offered mirror, wreath, or jewel-box by her attendant 
Erotes, as at Bulla Regia, Sétif, and Utica (Pl. 146).*° 


a wall-mosaic from a piscina in Sousse (Inv. Sousse 57.159, pl. XXXV, b, c); Foucher considers the figure of Venus to be as 
early as the end of the 1st century, and to have been patched up with the surrounding figures of Erotes riding dolphins at the 
end of the 3rd (cf. above, p. 106). Otherwise, the motif appears on African mosaics only at the end of the 3rd century. It is 
common both on mosaics outside Africa and in other media in the 4th century; cf. the mosaic from the Domus dei Dioscuri 
at Ostia (Becatti, Ostia IV, 217, pp. 119-22, below, p. 215), and a mosaic from Halicarnassus in the British Museum (Hinks, 
B.M. Catalogue, 52, a, pp. 131—2, fig. 150), also the patera and casket of Projecta from the Esquiline Treasure (below, n. 112), 
and a relief on the Tensa Capitolina (F. Staehlin, ROm. Mitt. xxi, 1906, p. 355, pl. XVIII, 1). 

°° Khenchela: Lassus, CMGR, pp. 175—7, figs. 1—2;id., Rec. Const. Ixxi, 1969-71, pp. 45—55. Ascribed to the early 4th 
century. Khamisa: Ballu, BAC 1915, p. 110. Hippo, Maison du Triomphe d’Amphitrite: Jnv. Alg. 35; Février, Art de l’Algérie 
antique (1971), pl. LXXIV. The drawing of Papier reproduced by Heron de Villefosse, BAC 1898, pp. 226-8, pl. III, shows 
the goddess herself also supporting a smaller arc with her own hands beneath the veil held by the Tritons; but as the upper part 
of the figure was already destroyed on discovery, this is not likely to be reliable. Picard suggests that the gesture is really that 
of holding up or wringing out her hair (MEFR Iwviii, 1941-6, p. 62). 

109 Tébessa: Inv. Alg. 2; plate in Gsell, Musée de Tébessa (Paris 1902), pp. 64 f., pl. VIII, 1. Only the head and the hands 
holding up her hair survive of Venus, but she was evidently supported by the Triton below to her left, and probably by a 
corresponding one in the gap on the right. The closely crowded composition, with the figures arranged in rows, makes a pre- 
4th-century date unlikely; there are close analogies with the marine pavements at Piazza Armerina. 

101 pA. Février, A. Gaspary, R. Guéry, Fouilles de Sétif 1959-1966 (Algiers 1970), pp. 52—9, figs. 36—40; Lassus, 
CMGR, pp. 177-8, fig. 3. A date at the very end of the 4th or beginning of the Sth century is made almost certain by the 
identity of the unusual border-pattern with that used on a tomb-mosaic (no. B7) from Basilica B at Sétif; cf. Février, Fouilles 
de Sétif: Les Basiliques chrétiennes du quartier nord-ouest (Paris 1965), p. 72 (above, p. 32). 

102 From the Maison d’Ariane: Poinssot and Lantier, ‘Les MosaYques de la Maison d’ Ariadne a Carthage’, Mon. Piot xxvii, 
1924, pp. 72—6, pl. VI. First half of the 4th century. 

103 Picard, ‘Le Couronnement de Vénus’, MEFR Iviii, 1941—6, pp. 43-108, esp. pp. 58 f., pl. I; see above, p. 102 n. 54. 

104 Cherchel: house from the site of the Tennis Club; the marine pavement is discussed by Lassus, CMGR, pp. 178-80, 
fig. 4, who dates it to around 400. The treatment of all the figures is almost completely linear, with flat patches of colour and 
very heavy outlines, which suggest that an even later date is not impossible. 

Djemila: Inv. Alg. 293; Y. Allais, ‘Mosatque du Musée de Djemila (Cuicul): La Toilette de Venus’, Actes du 79© congrés 
national des sociétés savantes, Alger 1954 (Paris 1957), pp. 67—83. For the scenes in the border see above, pp. 43 and 134. The 
date at the beginning of the 4th century suggested by Allais (p. 82) is certainly much too early; a date around 400 is suggested 
by Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 218 n. 166, who draws parallels with the mosaics from the basilica of Cresconius at Djemila; but 
for the possibility of a date for these as late as the 6th century, see Février, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, pp. 88f. 

Carthage, /nv, Tun. 671 and plate. End of the 4th or beginning of the Sth century; cf. Picard, MEFR \viii, 1941 —6, p. 63. 

195 [Jtica, ‘Maison de Caton’, above, n. 85. None of the female figures reclining in boats at the bottom of the mosaic is 
identified definitely as Venus; but the one on the left has an Eros standing behind her holding out a jewel-box, and a pair of 
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All these methods serve to emphasize and call attention to the divinity of Venus; the motif 
of Erotes holding a garland as an arch has been seen in use for a similar purpose with a mask 
of Ocean.'®© At the same time the figure of Venus herself becomes more majestic and adopts 
a more impressively frontal pose, and her head is sometimes haloed;'°’ these features combine 
to distinguish the figure as that of a powerful goddess. But it is hard to say to what extent the 
new popularity of the motif in the third and fourth centuries and the increasing solemnity 
with which it is treated reflect real worship. To some extent the change is one regular in the art 
of the time. The desire for a strongly emphasized central feature around which the others can 
revolve led not merely to the introduction of the mask of Ocean and the transformation of a 
Nereid into a Venus, but also to the occasional use in the central position of Arion, as well as 
to that of the Triumph of Neptune, and, in one case, of Scylla.'°* Clearly this development 
must be attributed principally to a search on formal grounds for a central figure. The tendency 
towards frontality and to a solemn treatment on a large scale can be observed very widely at 
the period in almost every medium; and the delight in such minor but highly coloured details 
as jewels and garlands is also very characteristic. As with the masks of Ocean, a large proportion 
of the mosaics in question come, appropriately, from baths;'®? and in no instance is the subject 
explicitly associated with religious or magical power. It is tempting to see in the remarkable 
growth in popularity of the subject evidence of a new devotion to Venus; other subjects con- 
nected with Venus, such as the straightforward treatment of her Toilet with no marine 
accesories, or the Triumph accompanied only by Erotes, enjoy a similar though more restricted 
diffusion on mosaics of the same period.'!° If such a new devotion existed, it would be less an 
aspect of orthodox worship (since it is not borne out by an increase in dedications or similar 
epigraphic evidence), than an ascription to the image of a particular talismanic value. The 
image of the goddess of fertility and of fortune, surrounded by the teeming life of the sea, 
would have been thought to have a beneficial effect on the building in which it was represented, 
and on those who beheld it. If so, the remarkable number of these mosaics belonging to the 
later part of the fourth century would provide yet more evidence for the strength of the pagan 
revival at this time. Particularly significant would be one of the mosaics from Carthage showing 
Venus in a cockle-shell, which was laid over, so as to conceal, a cellar adapted as a hiding-place 


birds, probably peacocks, with a necklace in their beaks, immediately above. The figures in the other two boats are possibly 
Dionysus and Ariadne. 

#6 Mosaic of Ocean from Thina, above, n. 87. 

‘7 On the mosaics from Bulla Regia and Khamisa, and one of the mosaics from Timgad (Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 
22; see above, n. 95, for the question whether the haloed head here is a later restoration). An ordinary Nereid not distinguished 
as Venus also has a nimbus on the mosaic from Hippo (/nv. Alg. 35). 

*® Arion appears at Thina, at the centre of the marine mosaic from the Great Baths, where he ousts the figure of Venus in 
ber shell to a subordinate position (Jnv. Tun. 18) (Pls. 17—18); and at Piazza Armerina, where an arc of drapery is held above 
his head by a pair of Erotes, exactly as with some of the Venuses (Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 32, pp. 36—7, fig. 24). Scylla is 
found at the centre of a mosaic from Bordj-el-Ksar, of very crude workmanship, but with an orthodox composition of Nereids 
om sea-monsters and Erotes riding dolphins (Jnv. Alg. 246). For Neptune, see below, n. 114. 

** The proportion is not as great as that of the Masks of Ocean coming from baths; but the mosaics of Sétif, Djemila, 
Tébessa, and Utica all certainly come from baths or related rooms. 

"® eg mosaics from El Djem (/nv. Tun. suppl. 71 f, 3) (Pl. 153); Oudna (/nv. Tun. 425); Thurburbo Maius (Yacoub, 
Musée du Bardo, p. 86, Inv. 2997, fig. 98; another with the chariot of Venus, also in the Bardo, is described very briefly in 
Poinmssot, Rev. Tun. xliii—xliv, 1940, p. 218); Nebeur (Jnv. Tun. 573); Thina (Jnv. Tun. 29); Carthage (Inv. Tun. 847); and one 
ef the motifs from the triclinium of the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage (below, p. 165). The majority of these probably 
belong to the late 3rd or fourth century. 
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for a collection of pagan statues, votive and cult-objects, presumably placed there to save them 
from destruction by the Christians (Pl. 150).""’ But in the absence of express evidence it is not 
possible to assert definitely that the theme always possessed this significance; probably it 
meant different things to different people. In one case it may have been chosen as a symbolic 
and prophylactic image, in another solely as a simple and popular decorative subject. The 
appearance of the theme in contexts which are at least formally Christian, such as on the 
casket of Projecta from the Esquiline Treasure, shows that it was classed among the large 
number of subjects which, though technically pagan, were regarded as sufficiently neutral in 
significance to be acceptable to Christians.'4* That Venus could possess a symbolic force is 
shown by the practice of placing figurines of Venus in tombs or using them as amulets;'!* and 
the mosaics may have been credited by some with a superstitious significance, and have been 
regarded by others simply as a pleasant decorative subject.!" 


(iii) The Seasons and associated deities 


Hardly any subject is commoner or more stereotyped on mosaics from the mid-second 
century onwards than the Seasons; a few types are repeated again and again almost without 
variation for more than two hundred years. In many cases their symbolic content must have 
been reduced to a minimum; they had become the subject most appropriate for the corners 
or the diagonals of a rectangular room.''* But if no motive stronger than habit is required to 
explain their presence in many individual instances, the original cause of their popularity must 
be attributed to a feeling that as symbols of fertility and regeneration they were capable of 
bringing good fortune to the building in which they were represented, or to their observers. A 
conscious expression of this element can be seen when the Seasons are associated with a deity 
who holds the circle of the zodiac, or with a similar personification who does not belong to the 
regular seasonal iconography. Thus on a mosaic from Haidra (Ammaedara), the Seasons, 
represented as Erotes with the normal attributes, stand at the angles flanked by pairs of birds 
and framed in scrolls of the seasonal plants, whose rinceaux cover all the rest of the pavement 
except the centre. Here a nude young god with a garland around his neck and holding a bunch 
of corn-ears stands in a circle marked on the outside with the signs of the zodiac, which he 
clasps with his free hand (Pl. 155).'?® On the Mosaic of the Year at Hippo, a central circle con- 
tains a similar (here half-draped) figure of a young god, standing outside the circle of the 
zodiac, which he appears to be turning with his right hand; in his left he holds a cornucopia 


"1! Maison de la Cachette de Statues: Jnv. Tun. 671; Gauckler, CRAJ 1899, pp. 156 f. Cf. note of Picard to exposé of 
Lassus, CMGR, p. 189. 

"2 W. F. Volbach, Frithchristliche Kunst, pp. 116—17. Venus also appears on a patera from the same treasure, ibid. 118. 

113 See references in Picard, MEFR Nviii, 1941—6, p. 76 and n. 2. 

1 The same ambivalence affects the scenes of the Triumph of Neptune; the role of the god ranges from that of one figure 
(admittedly the central) among the almost innumerable marine figures on the mosaic from the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse 
(Inv. Sousse 57.119, pl. XXVIII), or the secondary deity who stands with Amphitrite in his chariot immediately below the 
mask of Ocean on the mosaic from the ‘Maison de Caton’ at Utica (above, n. 85) (Pl. 145), to the solemn, blue-bearded, 
nimbed figure who rides with his wife in a frontal chariot, beneath an arch of drapery held above their heads by a pair of 
Erotes, on a mosaic from Constantine (/nv. Alg. 226 and plate; Baratte, MEFRA 85, 1973, 1, pp. 313—34) (Pl. 154), or the 
colossal figure, also frontal, on a mosaic from Radés in the Bardo (Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 84, Inv. 2787). The mosaic 
from Constantine probably belongs to the second quarter of the 4th century; that from Radés may be approximately con- 
temporary. 

"5 The frequent use of the Seasons for the sake of convenience at the angles of a room means that one should not 
necessarily seek for an esoteric meaning when they are associated with an apparently unconnected central subject; however, if 
they are constantly found in combination with such a subject, an explanation on symbolic lines may be required. 

‘16 J. F. Mills, Connoisseur clxix, Dec. 1968, p. 266, fig. 4; cf. Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 62—3, pl. XLV, 
1, who ascribes it to the very end of the 3rd or beginning of the 4th century. In the United Nations Building in New York. 


* 
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These examples from other parts of the Empire make it clear that the image of the god of the 
year never ceased to be used in contexts in which it had a particular religious or philosophical 
significance, and did not decline into a stereotyped motif; and the African examples confirm 
this. The African mosaics do not associate the figure with particular cults such as those of 
Mithras or Cybele, nor do they use it to illustrate complex philosophical concepts; instead they 
place a much greater emphasis on the theme of the fertility of the revolving year. 

A related figure, though without the zodiac, appears on two mosaics from E] Djem. On one 
of the pavements from the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque, a bust thickly crowned with 
fruit appears at the centre of a wreath similarly laden; at the angles are busts of the Seasons of 
an orthodox type, placed above canephorae bearing some of the seasonal emblems and beneath 
tiny putti apparently crowned with seasonal fruits, in the centre of an all-over pattern of formal 
rinceaux (Pl. 160).'?5 On the second, from the Maison de Siléne of more than a century later, 
the bust, here bearded and crowned only with leaves, is surrounded by medallions containing 
the busts of the Seasons and those of the Sun and Moon (PI. 159).!2° Though the iconography 
of these works is more conventional, the profusion of seasonal and vegetal symbols on the one, 
and the association on the other with the cosmic deities of Sun and Moon, comparatively rare 
on African mosaics, show that here too the figure is used consciously as a symbol of the course 
of the year.'?7 

These mosaics, all but one of which belong to the late third or the fourth century, illustrate 
the use of the pavement to express an idea, The idea itself was a commonplace, and the 
principal figure adopted to symbolize it, the god in the circle of the zodiac, was familiar on 
coins from the reign of Hadrian on.'*® But the way in which this figure was transferred to the 
pavement, and the composition of the whole around him, differ on every one of our examples; 
in each case there has been a fresh attempt to work out an iconography suitable to the meaning 
of the symbol. This evidence that each work is a fresh creation makes it possible to consider 
the function which the owners of the houses intended their mosaics to perform. It has been 
seen that none of these mosaics has any cult associations: nor do they seem to be subjects for 
philosophical speculation, like some of the eastern examples. The conclusion which presents 
itself is that by representing on their floor the figure of the god of the year surrounded by his 
fruits, the owners believed that they were attracting some of the blessings which the divinities 
who ruled the year were capable of bestowing, and that the portrayal of the fruits of the earth 
in rich profusion on the pavement would, through a process of sympathetic magic, cause 
profusion in their house. 

The mosaics with the figure of the god of the year form only a very small proportion of the 
enormous number with figures or emblems of the Seasons; and the use of that figure may well 
be largely attributed to a desire to find an image which could give fresh force to the stereo- 
typed theme of the Seasons. But a similar idea must originally have underlain the use of the 


'*° Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 36—42, pls. VII-X: c. 140—160. A brief discussion of the significance of the 
type, ibid., pp. 137-9. 

'6 Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 25—6, pls. IX—X. Dated ¢. 260—280, id., Maison de la Procession, p. 109. 

‘27 Though Apollo and Diana appear frequently in mythological scenes, the only other examples of their appearance as 
specifically cosmic deities are on the mosaic from Bir-Chana with busts of all the planets (below, p. 161); a bust of Diana/Luna 
at Sabratha (Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, 1, p. 24, pl. 6); and of Solin the Maison des Laberii at Oudna (/nv. Tun. 
360). Both appeared on a lost mosaic at Lambaesis (/nv. Alg. 184); and on the mosaic from the Piazza della Vittoria in 
Palermo, which has strong associations with African works (E. Gabrici, Mon. Ant. xxvil, 1921, cols. 181 f.; Diana is destroyed, 
but must have balanced Apollo), On this last various cosmic deities, the Seasons, the Winds, Ocean, are present; Levi suggests 
that the building was an Orphic basilica (Berytus vii, 1942, pp. 37 f.). 

'28 See references to this figure on coins in Salomonson, La Mosatque aux Chevaux, p. 64 n. 2. 
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Seasons, even if it became worn out through over-use; convenience alone is not enough to 
explain their overwhelming popularity. Behind it may be seen an intention to attract blessings 
(whether the material prosperity illustrated by the fruits, or more general good fortune), to 
suggest to the observer pleasant ideas of fertility and prosperity, and to ensure that the fortune 
of the house will last throughout the course of the years.!° 

A mosaic from Bir-Chana illustrates the use of related symbols to serve a similar function; its 
subject is unique, to our present knowledge, and may therefore be regarded as a deliberate 
choice to achieve a particular purpose (Pl. 162).'*° In the centre is the bearded bust of Saturn, 
surrounded by those of the other planetary deities and by the animals sacred to them; around 
the edge are the signs of the zodiac. The role of Saturn in Africa as the chief god of the indigenous 
pantheon must have given his image a peculiar power; the fact that this is the only instance of 
his appearance in his own form on a mosaic is evidence of the remarkable extent to which the 
sources of the designs were derived from outside Africa.’** Here it is noticeable that he 
dominates the other gods, and he may be regarded as playing a similar role in the context of 
astrological powers as the Genius Anni plays with the Seasonal symbols. Indeed in Africa the 
figure identified as the Genius Anni or Saeculi is probably to be regarded, despite his Greek 
philosophical antecedents, as a manifestation of Saturn, and on the mosaic from the Maison de 
Silene at El Djem belongs to a physical type scarcely distinguishable from his. But despite this 
particular association with Saturn, the astrological figures on the Bir-Chana mosaic have a 
wider reference. Two exedrae leading off the main room contain mosaics representing respec- 
tively the mask of Ocean and a peacock (PI. 170).'9? It has been seen already that the accum- 
ulation of symbols derived from entirely unrelated fields shows usually that the subjects must 
have been selected as generalized beneficent symbols; the decoration of the whole room is 
designed to bring good fortune. To the powers of the astrological deities, led by Saturn, to rule 
men’s lives, are added those of Ocean and the Dionysiac peacock; a powerful combination of 
protectors. 


3. MAGICAL SYMBOLS 


A, Apotropaic and Protective Signs 


All the subjects so far discussed have involved figures who possessed an intrinsic religious 
significance, however diffused or altered. From these must be distinguished the motifs to 
which is attributed a seemingly arbitrary magical symbolism; though the two groups often 
merge. Most clearly identifiable are those magical symbols which are used as weapons against 
the Evil Eye, or are directly associated with a written apostrophe against the forces of Evil, 
under the terms invidia or the /nvidus. Thus on two mosaics from other parts of the Roman 
world the Eye itself is represented surrounded by its enemies: at Antioch a panel showed the 
Eye surrounded by a raven, a trident and a sword, a scorpion, serpent, dog, centipede, leopard, 
and a phallic dwarf;'%* at Rome the Eye appears transfixed by a spear, with an owl perched on 

‘2? Compare the theme of the gifts of the Seasons on works discussed above, pp. 119—20. 

9° Inv. Tun. 447 and plate. A 2nd-century date is suggested by Stern, Le Calendrier de 354 (Paris 1953), p. 184; the end 
of the century seems the most probable. 

‘3! Contrast the enormous number of inscriptions to Saturn, cult-statues and stelae listed by M. Leglay, Saturne africain. 
Monuments, |: Afrique Proconsulaire (Paris 1961); 11: Numidie — Maurétanies (Paris 1966); id., Saturne africain. Histoire 
(Paris 1966). 

‘92 Inv. Tun. 448 and 449, and plates. For Ocean, see above, p. 154; for the peacock, below, p. 168. 


83 Levi, AMP, pp. 28—34, pl. IV; see also id., ‘The Evil Eye and the lucky hunchback’, Antioch-on-the-Orontes III, The 
Excavations 1937—9 (Princeton 1941), pp. 220—32. 
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its brow, and surrounded by creatures attacking it with horns, teeth, claws, and beaks: a snake, 
stag, leopard, bull, scorpion, perhaps another feline (or a bear?), a goat, a bird perched in a 
tree, and another bird, perhaps a raven.'** The Roman mosaic is accompanied by an inscrip- 
tion invoking the favour of the gods on all who enter and on the building itself. Inscriptions 
referring to the /nvidus occur on two mosaics from Ostia; on one, the words Jnbide calco te 
accompany the image of a dolphin eating a polyp;'** on the other, which is fragmentary, 
Inbidiosos is inscribed above a dwarflike figure probably making a gesture of conjuration, in 
front of whom are traces of what may be a scorpion.'** The preoccupation which these 
monuments illustrate with protection against the /mvidus seems to have been particularly 
strong in Africa; and the use of mosaic floors to safeguard parts of the house, especially 
vulnerable spots such as thresholds, was accordingly frequent. The Evil Eye itself was rarely 
represented, but there are two examples from the vicinity of Sousse. On one, from a house at 
Mokenine, a fragment of a threshold shows the Eye surrounded by two snakes, with a pisciform 
phallus pointing at it from above; this led into a room whose main subject was a Gorgoneion, 
with fish occupying the angles (Pl. 163).'*’ At Themetra the Eye was represented again with a 
phallus above it, surrounded by the inscription: /nvidiosibus quod videtis BB MM.'** The 
phallus by itself, without the Eye, occurs occasionally on other mosaics (Pl. 164);'°° a dwarf 
surrounded by multiple pisciform phalli on a threshold at Oued-Athménia;’*° and a Negro 
with an enormous phallus discharging on a threshold at Timgad.!*! 

Inscriptions apostrophizing the /nvidus, of the general type of that from Themetra given 
above, are also found on a number of mosaics. Those from Ain-Témouchent and El Haouria 
associated with masks of Ocean have been discussed already (Pl. 165); more often, however, 
the inscription is not directly associated with any figured representation, but simply written 
across the floor, often on thresholds;'*? occasionally the inscriptions are worked into orna- 
mental designs. Often, instead of, or as well as addressing the /nvidus directly by name, they 
use formulae containing derivatives of the words invidia or video; a typical example is found 
on an ornamental mosaic at Lambiridi, where the central panel reads: Jnvide vive et vide ut 
possis plura videre.'** Related to this use is the habit of inscribing various lucky phrases or 


'* Blake II, p. 158, pl. 38, 2. The inscription above the design runs: Jntrantibus hic deos propitios et basilic(ae) 
Hilarianae. 

85 Becatti, Ostia IV, 361, p. 191, pls. CXXXVII and CLXX. 

1% Becatti, Ostia IV, 411, p. 219, pl. CLXIII. 

*87 Inv. Tun, 78, a and b; P. Gauckler, E. Gouvet, G. Hannezo, Musées de Sousse (Paris 1902), p. 36, no. 15, pl. IX, 5. 

"88 Foucher, ‘Motifs prophylactiques sur des mosaiques récemment découvertes 4 Sousse’, Actes du 79 congrés national 
des sociétés savantes, Alger 1954 (Paris 1957), p. 178, fig. 13. 

139 On thresholds at Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.011, pl. [Va) (Pl. 164), Themetra (Foucher, Thermes romains, p. 19, pl. VII, c), 
and Enfidaville (id., Actes du 79° congrés national, Alger 1954, p. 178, fig. 14); also as part of a restoration in baths near Sidi 
Bou Ali (Foucher, Karthago ix, 1958, p. 134, pl. Il, c and e). Carved or incribed phalli are used fairly often as epotropaea, 
for instance in the circus at Dougga (L. Carton, Rev. Arch, 1895, i, p. 234, fig. 4), or protecting street comers at Lepcis Magna, 
several times with the Eye associated (R. Bianchi Bandinelli, E. Caffarelli, G, Caputo, Leptis Magna (Verona 1964), pls. 196—7). 

A. Berthier, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, p. 18, fig. 8. A neighbouring mosaic in these baths had a design of repeated 
swastikas in a geometric pattern, probably for apotropaic purposes. 

‘8! Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 129, p. 94, pl. XLII. 

‘42 In the baths at Themetra an inscription on a threshold reads: /nvide intra lavare (Foucher, Thermes romains, pp. 19—20, 
pl. Via); in a building of the Byzantine period at Carthage was a damaged inscription on a threshold, read by Gauckler as Bide 
(or In] bide?) vive et bide ut possas plurima bidere (Nouv. Arch. xv, 4, Paris 1907, 305, pp. 440—1; above, p. 63). For the 
inscriptions from Ain-Témouchent and El Haouria, see above, nn. 77 and 79, 

3 Ballu, BAC 1919, p. 159. Similar formulae are common on inscriptions on stone; e.g. a threshold (?) from Thala, CIL 
VIII, 11683, where the words Hoc vide vide et vide ut possis plura videre appear between a phallus and six hederae. 
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wishes of good omen on the floor. These too often protect thresholds, or are found at the 
entrance to baths or triclinia. Some are very simple formulae of the type B(onis) B(ene), or 
wishes such as Bene lava.‘ But there are also more complicated ones in which the sense of a 
magical invocation or conjuration seems to be basic. Particularly striking is the use of the 
pavement for dedication inscriptions in which pride in an achievement is accompanied by a 
sense that it was done despite attempts to prevent it; here too, there is often an oblique 
reference to the Jnvidus, as the power who has tried to thwart the work’s accomplishment. '*5 
Thus on a mosaic at Timgad, from the frigidarium of some private baths, an ornamental 
pattern enclosed an inscription, an address to the /nmvidus (fragmentary) around the edge 
surrounding the central phrase B(onis) B(ene) qui dixit ridet qui negabat victus est;** and in 
baths at Sullecthum, a metrical inscription celebrated both the completion of the baths, the 
pleasure they give to the bathers, and the defeat of the envy (/ivor) which might have prevented 
their completion.'*”7 With these phrases which challenge, exclude, or exult over the defeat of 
the forces of Evil, the pavement is being used explicitly for a magical purpose. 

Another traditional apotropaion was the Gorgon’s head; but it had formed part of the 
standard repertory for so long that it is hardly possible to attribute an apotropaic value to all 
its appearances. When it is used as a recurring motif, or as one of several subjects in an all-over 
pattern, it is unlikely that its use was inspired by anything but decorative principles.'** But at 
Mokenine it is found in direct association with the image of the Evil Eye, and here it certainly 
has an apotropaic value. A similar value may reasonably be attributed to most of the occasions 
when the head is used as an isolated motif, with the decoration of the rest of the room sub- 
ordinated to it.'*® Such instances are not, however, very common; they compare poorly with 
the number of Gorgoneia on mosaics from other parts of the Empire. 

There were various other magical symbols in use, and they can be identified most clearly 
when a number of them are combined simultaneously. A simple example of the rather crude use 


‘4 BB, often accompanied either by M/alis) B/ene) or by M/alis) M/ale) is common; e.g. on the inscription from Themetra 
(n. 138 above); on the so-called “Table de jeu’ at Timgad (below, n. 145); or following a signature at Khenchela (Lassus, BAC 
1961—2, p. 42). For examples on inscriptions, see Rebuffat, BAC, n.s. 6, 1970, p. 243 n. 38, Bene lava at Lambaesis (/nv. Alg. 
196); at Timgad (Germain, Mosatques de Timgad 175, p. 116, pl. LVIII); at En-Ngila, near Tripoli (Bartoccini, A/r. Jt. ii, 
1928, pp. 101-3, figs. 33—4); etc. The corresponding wish after the bath, Salyurm Lotum is in the Baths of the Filadelfi at 
Timgad (Germain, Mosatques de Timgad 96, p. 77, pl. XX XIII). These seem to be more than just social greetings; bathing was 
evidently an activity considered in particular need of protection or of auspicious wishes. 

**S In such inscriptions the formulaic aspect is often dominant, with much repetition of significant words or groups of 
letters. A good example comes from the threshold of some baths at Es-Sedria, in the region of Sousse; an incomprehensible 
opening jumble of letters is followed by: Si laudas labas si vituperas sudas intra ervervatas (7) quas perfici denegavas (Poinssot, 
BAC 1928-9, p. 44 = JLT 147, p. 29). It is likely that a similar explanation lies behind the so-called ‘Table de jeu’ at Timgad 
(Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 79, p. 66, pl. XXXI) (Pl. 161). The slightly damaged inscription contained in an ornamental 
pattern forming the entrance panel to a friclinium reads: Prolecti [val?]eant omnia conpleta sunt / BB MB. The earlier inter- 
pretation as a gaming table is certainly wrong; R. Rebuffat thinks it is a straightforward greeting of good wishes for the guests 
(Sur une mosaique de la Maison de |l’Hermaphrodite 4 Timgad’, BAC, n.s. 6, 1970, pp. 233-44). But it would not be surpris- 
ing, on the analogy of similar formulae, if it also had some magical significance. 

“6 Germain, Mosaiques de Timgad, 132, p. 90, pl. XLIII. Cf. also the inscriptions from Ain-Témouchent and El Haouria, 
above, nn. 77 and 79. 

47 A. Beschaouch, ‘Echec 4 l’Envieux, d’aprés une inscription métrique sur mosaique découverte dans des thermes 4 
Sullecthum en Tunisie’, Rend. Linc. xxiii, 1968, pp. 59—68. The inscription, at the entrance to a piscina, reads: En perfecta 
cito baiaru(m) grata voluptas / undantesque fluunt aq(uae) saxi de rupe sub ima. | Nisibus hic nostris prostratus libor (= livor) 
anhelat. / Quisquis amat fratrum veniat mecumg/(ue) laetetur. 

48 Thus the Gorgon’s head is used as a small filling-motif on an ornamental mosaic from Sousse (Inv. Sousse 57.045, pl. 
[Xc). 

*? e.g. in the baths of Dar Zmela, south of Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 57.274, pl. LX VII); in the Great Baths at Thina (/nv. Tun. 
18, A, 14); andina house at El Djem (/nv. Tun. suppl. 71, f, 2; illustrated in Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 97, fig. 13b). 
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of such symbols can be seen on a mosaic which surrounded a basin in a house at Volubilis. '*° 
On the plain white ground around the rim black Signs are scattered at random: swastikas, 
tridents and five-pointed forks, branches of some unidentifiable plant, dolphins, fish and small 
sea-monsters, birds and kantharoi. Some of these have been seen used as weapons against the 
Evil Eye or associated with inscriptions against the Jnvidus; others are traditional magical or 
sacred signs, such as the swastika and the Dionysiac kantharos. There is no attempt to give the 
pavement any decorative unity; the mosaicist has strewn the signs in all directions to protect 
those who bathed in the basin. Some of the same motifs appear On a mosaic from Bulla Regia, 
though here they are subjected to a greater degree of formal unity.'*! In an exedra at the end 
of the room was a trident between two confronted dolphins, beneath a niche which may have 
held a cult-statue and which was decorated with a painted peacock; the room in front had an 
ornamental decoration which included a number of hederae. In the main room off which this 
led, in front of the threshold, a snake was represented between two javelins with their points 
turned towards it; at one side, in the border, was the crescent-on-a-stick sign; in the centre was 
an ornamental pattern again containing hederae. The crescent-on-a-stick and the hedera belong 
in the category of signs associated with the amphitheatre, but both had a more general signifi- 
cance. The pointed weapons, the dolphins, and the snake have all been found keeping off 
attacks of the /nvidus, though the snake seems here, by a not unparalleled ambivalence, to be 
regarded rather as the incarnation of the Enemy against whom the other weapons are turned. 
In neither of these cases has there been any real effort to do more than accumulate symbols on 
the floor. : 

Similarly, when thresholds are found covered with unrelated motifs, or marked with isolated 
signs, we may generally assume that the intention was that the signs should keep out evil influ- 
ences. Many of the amphitheatre emblems are found serving this purpose, especially in the 
region of Sousse and El Djem, and figures from the Dionysiac repertory were also used in this 
way; but some other subjects which appear frequently on thresholds probably have a similar 
function.'*? This use may be complex, as with the sandals or footprints which are sometimes 
found figured at the entrance to a room, especially in baths. These may have been intended 
primarily as a sign to the visitor to put his shoes on or off: but they often associated with 
expressions of good wishes, and so come to have a lucky character.!? 


'° R. Thouvenot, ‘Volubilis: La Maison aux Travaux d'Hercule’, PSAM viii, 1948, p. 77, pl. III. For other examples of 
motifs of this sort see id., ‘Mosaiques 4 motifs prophylactiques en Maurétanie Tingitane’, Actes dy 79° congres national des 
sociétés savantes, Alger 1954 (Paris 1957), pp. 187--96. 

"Ss! From the Maison du Trident: L. Carton, CRAJ 1917, p. 153; id., BAC 1919, p. 112 and fig.; id., Rev. Tun. 1921, 
p. 113, where he identifies the creature painted in the niche as a peacock, not, as originally suggested, a lobster. 

**? For the amphitheatre emblems and their use on thresholds, see above, pp. 79-84, and for the millet-stalk, below, 
pp. 170—2. For Dionysiac subjects on thresholds, cf., inter alia, the pair of tigers or panthers wreathed in vines confronted 
across a kantharos at the entrance to the room with the Triumph of Neptune in the Maison de Sorothus at Sousse (Jnv. Sousse 
57.118, pl. XXVIII; it is particularly significant that the subject of the mosaic in the main room here has no connection with 
the Dionysiac repertory. 

‘$3 Sandals or footprints, mostly on thresholds, at Bir-Chana (Jnv, Tun. 452); Khanguet-el-Hadjaj (nv. Tun. 465); Le Kef 
(inv. Tun, 565); Tébessa (Jnv, Alg, 12); and Timgad, where they are associated with the wish Bene Lava (Germain, Mosaiques 
de Timgad 175, p. 116, pl. LVIII). In baths at Kerkouane, they mark the entrance to two of the rooms, and may genuinely be 
a sign to the bather to put his sandals on or off (C. Courtois, ‘Ruines romaines du Cap Bon’, Karthago v, 1954, p. 200: for 
their position see A. Lézine, Architecture romaine d'Afrique (Tunis 1964), p. 15); and at Lepcis Magna, on two thresholds in 
the baths of the Villa del Nilo, they are associated with strigils, oil-flask, and gymnastic equipment, and are evidently part of 
the standard bathing equipment (Guidi, A/r. It. v, 193 3, p. 33). But on a mosaic from Béja, a pair of sandals occurs at the top 
of a panel showing Achilles, Chiron, and the Chimaera (Yacoub, XIX corso di cultura sull arte ravennate e bizantina, 1972, 
pp. 346—50, fig. 6) (Pl. 19). Since they obviously serve no practical purpose here, their use must be purely symbolic, 
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B. Beneficent Symbols 


(i) General 

Motifs which had a symbolic value could also be used in a positive way, for the purpose of 
attracting desirable influences. In the late third and fourth centuries in particular, many pave- 
ments from what appear to be ordinary living rooms in private houses bear a profusion of 
motifs whose only common denominator is that they all suggest good fortune, prosperity, and 
success. Such motifs, unlike the properly apotropa'c symbols, are normally combined in a 
unified composition, not scattered at random; but the choice of motifs still appears to be 
determined by their beneficial power. This character may be observed especially well on a 
mosaic from Carthage, the pavement of the friclinium attached to the Maison des Chevaux 
(Pls. 166—7).'°* The underlying concept here is totally different from the narrative and realistic 
preoccupations governing the mosaics of the rest of the house, which are probably twenty to 
thirty years earlier. An ornamental pattern at the edge of the pavement surrounds a central 
panel composed of six medallions and two half-medallions framed in laurel wreath. The four 
medallions at the top contain busts of the Seasons with conventional attributes; the lower two, 
a peacock with outspread tail and a duck, each flanked by stalks of millet. In the spaces at the 
centre between the medallions are three small scenes: a figure with a cornucopia standing in 
the circle of the zodiac between the plantsof the Seasons; Venus, nimbed, her hands to her 
hair, between an Eros named Vernaclus holding a mirror and a maid named Primitiva with a 
jewel-box, and two doves; and a nude figure placing an offering on a burning altar, with two 
stalks of millet behind the altar and a trumpet-shaped shell and some unidentifiable objects in 
the remaining space. Finally, the triangular spaces down the edge of the panel contain a variety 
of small birds, fruit, and vegetables, all surrounded by stalks of millet at each angle of the 
triangle; and the one surviving compartment at the entrance to the room contains a large 
bunch of artichokes similarly surrounded by millet-stalks. Both the deity in the zodiac and 
Venus with her assistants have already been seen to be capable of bearing a symbolic signifi- 
cance, and both by the terms of this significance are regularly associated with the Seasons. 
Here the figures are reduced to tiny filling-motifs, but they are certainly not selected merely as 
stock repertory themes to fill a space. Care has been taken to include even in so small a space 
the significant minor details; thus the zodiac god surrounded by the plants of the Seasons may 
be contrasted with the representation of the same god on the Mosaic of the Horses itself, 
where he serves only to allude to the name of the horse he accompanies, and all subsidiary 
details are omitted.'** Moreover the rarity of the theme makes its use as a neutral filling-motif 
improbable. But it is the third scene which is the most remarkable. Though the small scale 
makes exact interpretation obscure, there is no doubt that the figure is performing a ritual act; 
Picard sees in him a Negro sorcerer performing a magical ceremony.'*® The extreme rarity of 
cult scenes of any kind on mosaics has been noticed; again the mosaicist has stepped outside 
his regular repertory to find a subject which might bear a particular connotation, and in this 
case has produced a scene which has no known parallels. The Seasons, the god of the year, 


'* Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 28-31, pls. XVI—XIX. It may originally have belonged to a separate house 
from the Maison des Chevaux itself, and the style certainly suggests a slightly later date (ibid., pp. 18 and 31). 

185 Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 62, pl. XLIV, 3. 

‘8° Salomonson, op. cit., p. 31, describes him as ‘aux traits similaires 4 ceux d’un Pan’, but it may be doubted whether the 
lines rising from the top of his head are really horns, or are simply flaws in the mortar; the rest of the figure is certainly human. 
Picard (La Carthage de saint Augustin, pp. 75 f.) thinks that the man is a Negro, and that the object under his arm is a tunic he 
has just taken off in order to perform an occult rite naked. 
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Venus at her toilet, were all subjects associated with fertility and prosperity; it is a reasonable 
hypothesis that the ceremony in the third scene was also devoted to ensuring prosperity. The 
birds, fruit, and vegetables scattered over the rest of the pavement fit well into such a context; 
although in themselves they are common decorative motifs constantly used as filling orna- 
ments, they all suggest the rich gifts of nature; and the careful framing in millet indicates that 
the mosaicist wished to attach a particular significance to them.'5” Finally, the subjects of the 
two remaining medallions contribute to the general effect; they too are framed by stalks of 
millet. The duck is often used as an attribute of Winter (beneath whose bust it is placed here), 
and the peacock is also occasionally found as an attribute of one or other of the Seasons;!5* but 
the frontal peacock with outspread tail has also a more general significance, which will be 
examined below. It seems, therefore, that every motif on the pavement was chosen in order to 
refer to a state of prosperity and fertility. But the symbolism which conveys these ideas con- 
spicuously lacks precision. There is no direct relation between the central scenes: the nature of 
the ceremony performed by the ‘sorcerer’ is not specified, nor is the deity in whose honour it 
is performed. The only unifying theme is a general evocation of the beneficial favour of Nature 
and the profusion of her gifts. The theme is appropriate for a dining-room; the prosperity 
alluded to is surely to be interpreted in a literal sense. 

Two of the symbols used on this pavement require closer attention: the millet which appears 
in such profusion around most of the small subjects, and the peacock. Both belong in the 
category of symbols which originally had fairly precise associations and a restricted use, but 
which came to be applied in a far wider and more general way; and their development may be 
taken as typical of a much larger range of motifs. 


(ii) The Peacock 

Originally the bird of Hera, by the late Hellenistic period the peacock had acquired a further 
association with Dionysus; in the Sarapeion at Memphis, a pair of peacocks ridden by Bacchoi 
or child-Dionysuses appeared flanking the central group of the child-Dionysus riding a 
panther.'*? In Roman art the peacock was popular, shown either full-face and with outspread 
tail or walking to the side with its tail sweeping behind; the bird itself was a popular ornament 
for gardens and aviaries, and often, especially in scenes of gardens, it is surely represented 
simply for its decorative qualities.'°° But at the same time it continued to be associated with 
Dionysus, and it also acquired a particular role as the bird used in scenes of the apotheosis of 
empresses to carry the deified figure to heaven, just as eagles carried deified emperors.'*! It 
was probably the association with Juno, together with the imagery which assimilated the spread 
tail full of eyes to the arc of the starry heavens, which gave rise to this use; these associations 
combined with the Dionysiac role, and perhaps already with the legend of the incorruptibility 


'S? For the use of millet, see below, pp. 170-2. 

‘88 The peacock is not normally a Seasonal bird, but is occasionally associated with Spring (on the mosaic of the zodiac 
from Ammaedara, above, n. 116) or Summer (at Timgad, Jnvy. Alg. 166). Despite its Dionysiac associations (for which see 
below, pp. 166—9), it does not seem to be used as an attribute of Autumn, the Season placed above it here. 

‘5? J.-Ph. Lauer and C. Picard, Les Statues ptolemaiques du Sarapeion de Memphis (Paris 1955), pp. 194 f., esp. p. 200. This 
does not mean that every later appearance of the peacock should be interpreted in the light of Dionysiac associations, as Lauer 
and Picard are inclined to do; apart from its non-symbolic use in scenes of gardens etc., it continued to be regarded by the 
Romans as the bird of Juno, not only in the literary tradition but also in the artistic repertory. 

"6° eg. P. Grimal, Les Jardins romains? (Paris 1969), pp. 193 f., 243, 448 no. 11, 455 no. 29; and cf. esp. pp. 287 f., 
where he questions the attribution of a symbolic significance to the peacock in scenes of gardens in the early Empire. 

*®? e.g. F. Gnecchi, J medaglioni romani, II, 1, Julia Donna 2, p. 76, pl. 96, 1. 
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of its flesh, to cause its identification as the bird of immortality. Its appearance in Roman 
tombs of the second century is probably to be explained by this symbolism; though on decora- 
tive grounds too the peacock with outspread tail was particularly well suited to fill a position 
in the vault of a niche or apse, and even in a tomb might be selected simply as an ornament. 
But in at least one case, in a tomb at Isola Sacra, the peacock in its niche stands above a 
Dionysiac scene, which suggests a reference to its symbolic role.'®* The same use of the frontal 
peacock is found in the Maison du Trident at Bulla Regia, at the end of a room whose pavement 
is covered with apotropaic symbols; the bird is painted in a niche which seems to be intended 
for a cult-statue.!®? The peacock was adopted very early in Catacomb art; though the earliest 
examples of its use seem to be governed by decorative considerations, its particular popularity, 
especially in the third century, is clearly to be attributed to its funerary significance. In the 
eyes of the Christians, this significance must by now have lost any association with Juno or 
Dionysus. 

On mosaics too the possibility must certainly be considered that the peacock was some- 
times represented simply for the sake of its beauty; the medium was particularly suitable for 
representing the glittering tail, and the frontal bird was as well adapted to decorate the floors 
of semicircular rooms as it was to apsidal vaults. When peacocks appear among other birds in a 
setting of plants and trees, they are probably chosen just as the most magnificent of the birds 
that might have been seen in a rich park, and contribute to an impression of luxurious natural 
surroundings. Thus on the mosaic surrounding the garden of the Maison de la Voliere at 
Carthage, where peacocks appear with other birds and beasts walking among branches and 
flowers, the intention is obviously to reproduce the real garden in permanent form;'™* a 
similar effect is created by the peacock perching along with other, smaller, birds on the 
acanthus-rinceaux which frame the Mosaic of the Vintaging Erotes at Thuburbo Maius.'** But 
in the last example, the subject of the central panel constitutes at least an indirect Dionysiac 
association; and there are other cases where such associations are more prominent. On the 
mosaic of Dionysus and Ikarios from the Masion des Laberii at Oudna, the peacock appears in 
the middle of the vine among more general Dionysiac fauna;'®* and on the mosaic of Satyrs 
and Bacchantes at Sousse, two peacocks are confronted across an amphora at the side.'°’? When 
a large number of other birds, and sometimes animals, appears, a special Dionysiac significance 
can hardly be attributed to each one; rather, they all contribute to the theme of the paradise 
of the vine. But the motif of the peacocks confronted across a wine-vessel must be related to 
that of the birds drinking from a kantharos, in which the concept of the drink of immortality 
is essentially implied. This concept must also underlie the motif of the peacock feather set in a 
kantharos, which is used as an ornamental pattern, especially common in the region of El Djem 
and Sousse. But although this pattern is fairly frequently associated with Dionysiac subjects, it 
is rash to assume that it was always used with conscious Dionysiac connotations; it formed an 
attractive pattern in its own right, and gave rise to a number of variants in which one or other 
of the constituents essential to such a symbolism, the Kantharos or the peacock feather, was 
omitted.*°* 

162 G. Calza, La necropoli del Porto di Roma nell'Isola Sacra, pp. 124—6, fig, 56, of the mid-2nd century. 

163 Above, n. 151. 

164 Iny, Tun. 640. Probably early 3rd century: see Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 214 n. 136. 

165 | Poinssot and P. Quoniam, ‘Mosaiques des Bains des Protomes 4 Thuburbo Maius’, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 164 f., 
figs. 8—9. Probably late 3rd century. 

66 Inv. Tun. 376. 


167 Inv. Sousse 57.220, pl. Lb; early 2nd century. 
168 The complete pattern is found in the baths at Dar Zmela (Jny. Sousse 57.275) (Pl. 169), and again at Sousse (/nv, Sousse 
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But the earliest examples of the use on mosaics of the motif of the frontal peacock with 
outspread tail do have precise Dionysiac associations, On the mosaic from Bir-Chana the 
peacock stands immediately above a thyrsus wreathed with branches of ivy (Pl. 170):'** the 
thyrsus was never used simply as a decorative motif, so its presence must be designed to 
emphasize the sacred character of the bird. It has already been seen that the choice of the 
mask of Ocean and the peacock to accompany the astrological mosaic in the main room is 
comprehensible only on the assumption that both were regarded as symbols or images of 
powerful forces. Still more explicit are the Dionysiac associations of a pavement from the 
Maison du Paon at El Djem (Pl. B).!” It belongs to a room which ended in a raised area suit- 
able for a cult-statue; an apsidal shape is imposed artificially on the end of the pavement. At 
the outer edge was a border formed by a thin scroll of tendrils springing from an acanthus 
clump; within this was an inner border of awning pattern, its outer edge rising to a series of 
points each ending with a huge peacock’s feather. This surrounds a semicircle in which a 
magnificent peacock stands frontally, flanked by two Erotes bearing burning torches. The 
solemn pair of torch-bearers suggest that the scene has a religious significance; and this re- 
inforces the supposition that the room had a cult function. At least one other room in the 
house contained a mosaic with a Dionysiac subject, and on two pavements the crescent-on-a- 
stick appears; a Dionysiac strain seems to run through the decoration of the whole house, 
which spans a considerable period of time. 

We cannot conclude from these examples that the same associations lie behind the use of 
the frontal peacock in all contexts. For instance, on a mosaic from a monument of indetermin- 
ate nature at Sousse, where the bird is surrounded by a complicated pattern based on garlands 
and feathers, ornamental considerations seem to be dominant ;*”* the same may be true of a 
tiny apsidal room in the Maison d’Achille at E] Djem, where the peacock stands between two 
rose-plants.'7* But when it appears in company with other motifs capable of being interpreted 
in a symbolic sense, it too must be regarded in the light of its symbolism. This is not always 
strictly Dionysiac; rather the peacock, like a number of other Dionysiac subjects, comes to 
serve as a general symbol of good luck and prosperity. This is surely the reason for its presence 
on the mosaic from the triclinium of the Maison des Chevaux, where it reinforces the other 
motifs in evoking fertility and prosperity. On another mosaic from Carthage this use of the 
peacock is even more apparent, the pavement of the oecus of the Maison du Paon (PI. 92),!73 
On this a peacock stands in the centre of the floor, between two sprays of roses, his outspread 
tail filling the space formed by a U-shaped area of ornamental pattern. Outside this area, in the 
top two angles of the pavement, are two kantharoi, from which formal scrolls of acanthus 


97.103). The pattern of peacock feathers, but with the kantharoi omitted, is found in the Maison des Masques at Sousse 
(Foucher, La Maison des Masques (1965), p. 17, fig. 25; compare pp. 57—9, figs. 80—6), and several times at El] Djem (Foucher, 
Maison de la Procession, p. 47, pl. XIVb: id., Thysdrus 1960, p. 12, pl. IVb; id., Thysdrus 1961, p. 56, pl. XXXIX; Truillot, 
BAC 1942, p. 292); on some of these it is directly associated with scenes and figures from the Dionysiac repertory, but on 
others there are no Dionysiac associations, and it is certainly rash to assume that it was only found in Dionysiac contexts. It is 
a variant of a pattern of vases linked by garlands and with plants growing from them, which was popular in several forms. 

‘6? Inv. Tun. 448; above, pp. 154, 161. 

*” Foucher, Thysdrus 1961], pp. 6, 11—12, pl. XIV, a. Foucher classes it among the mosaics of the second hand in this 
house, which he dates to the end of the 2nd century, 

"7! Inv. Sousse 57.129, pl. XXXII, a. Another frontal peacock appeared on a mosaic from Sousse now destroyed, in the 
centre of an ornamental pattern (Jnv, Sousse 57.016). 

'™ Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, p. 62, pl. XLVII, a. 

‘7 Merlin and Poinssot, ‘Deux mosaiques de Tunisie a sujets prophylactiques’, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, pp. 131 f., pl. IX. 
For the horses on the lower part of the pavement, see above, p. 104. 
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ending in rose-like flowers and tendrils unfurl down the sides. Beneath the feet of the peacock, 
a laurel wreath runs across the pavement, divided into sections bearing the fruits of the Seasons; 
and below this, four horses eat sprays of Seasonal plants growing from jewelled cylinders. The 
lower part of the pavement has been discussed above, and it has been seen that it must be 
intended to convey ideas of good fortune and of prosperity. The subject is peculiar, and is 
obviously chosen specifically for its symbolic qualities; and the same is surely true of the other 
subjects of the pavement. The composition of the whole revolves round the peacock; instead 
of its being used, as normally, as a suitable decoration to fill a curved space, a semicircular 
format has been imposed deliberately on the decoration of the upper half in order to set off 
the figure of the bird. The bird of good fortune dominates the decoration of the whole; and 
the subsidiary motifs, kantharoi, roses, horses, and Seasonal plants, reinforce its beneficence. 

Like the mask of Ocean, the peacock is a motif whose interpretation frequently requires a 
certain circumspection. It was clearly capable of a symbolic significance, and when it appears 
im Dionysiac contexts this may be regarded as certain. But when it is used as an independent 
motif, it is seldom possible to deny altogether that it may have been chosen just as an attrac- 
tive subject; one should not conclude that it is always a sacred bird. Its commonest use, at 
least from the late third century onwards, seems to have been to evoke ideas of prosperity and 
fertility, without any more precise significance. It belongs in a large category of motifs capable 
of associations of this sort. While in individual cases we can seldom rule out the possibility of 
other reasons for the use of these motifs, in general the basis for their immense popularity on 
mosaics of this period certainly lies in these associations. The evocation of such ideas, and the 
attraction of good fortune and favourable influences, became one of the commonest uses of a 
mosaic pavement in the late third and fourth centuries. 

Many of these motifs, including the peacock, passed into the repertory of specifically 
Christian art, where they bear the same general associations; the peacock’s particular role as 
bird of immortality caused the remarkable expansion of its popularity in Christian contexts. 
The peacock walking with other birds in Paradise, framed among the branches of the vine, 
drinking from the life-giving cup, or perched frontally with its magnificent tail spread, appears 
constantly on Christian monuments, in Africa as elsewhere; and its use here does not differ 
essentially from that on contemporary pagan and secular monuments. While the learned 
might see in it a precise symbolism to suit their personal persuasion, the majority of observers 
of this date, whether Christian or pagan, will have recognized a generalized symbol which 
suggested desirable associations, and perhaps mildly apotropaic powers. The considerations 
which caused peacocks to be placed in prominent positions on the floor by the owner of the 
triclinium of the Maison des Chevaux (whom the scene of the ‘sorcerer’ sacrificing marks out 
as indubitably pagan), and by the owner of the Maison du Paon (who is more likely than not 
to have been pagan), were essentially the same as those which led the designers of innumerable 
Christian monuments over the next two hundred years to cover tomb-mosaics and the floors of 
churches and baptisteries with these birds. Despite its originally strong Dionysiac nature, by 
the mid-sixth century the peacock is found occupying the place of honour on the floor of 
Justinian’s basilica at Sabratha, walking at the foot of the vine opposite the entrance or framed 
in vine scrolls with magnificent spread tail right in front of the altar (Pl. 197).!” 

'% Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, V, pp. 27 f., pls. 19, 23, 24. The peacock among vine scrolls etc. is so frequent 
on Christian mosaics that it is impossible to quote more than a few examples; but cf. the mosaic of Theodoulos at Sousse (/nv. 
Sousse 57.164) (Pl. F), mosaic perhaps from a church at Cherchel (Jnv. Alg. 435); mosaic covering the tomb of the bishop 


Cresconius at Djemila (Allais, Djemila (1938), p. 70) (pl. 194); and several tomb-mosaics from Tabarka (/nv. Tun. 951, 1023, 
1043, 1044). See further below, pp. 189—95. 
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(ili) The Millet-Stalk and other plants 


More peculiar are the stalks of millet which appear on the triclinium-mosaic of the Maison 
des Chevaux. The use of the millet-stalk seems to be confined to Africa, and in general to the 
older provinces there. It has already been seen that it is one of the emblems associated with 
the amphitheatre-factions; numerous examples of its use in amphitheatre scenes are discussed 
above.'’* But it is also found in contexts in which there is no possible connection with the 
amphitheatre. Sometimes, when it is used as a frame, the motif need have no more than an 
ornamental value—it formed an attractive variant to common vegetal borders such as the scroll. 
But it is more often used in circumstances in which this explanation is not possible, frequently 
crowded into any space which happens to be available Stalks of millet may accompany all 
sorts of subjects: four appear behind Venus on the Toilet of Venus from El Djem-(P1. 153);2"" 
one, enormously long, beside a nymph pouring water for the bath of Diana on the Diana and 
Actaeon of Timgad (Pl. 13);!"8 four framing a lion at Uzitta.!7”7 On a number of fourth-century 
mosaics of circus-horses they are used as plumes or to frame the horses;!®° on a mosaic from 
El Djem with a grid of squares containing xenia-subjects and genre-motifs stalks of millet 
accompany several of the motifs, and wreaths of millet surround the four beasts in the lowest 
row (Pl. 118)."** Elsewhere stalks of millet are used with non-figured subjects, often on 
thresholds and frequently in groups of four: on a threshold from Sousse, where they form a 
sort of crown (Pl. 168);!®? in a passage in the Thermes d’Eté at Thuburbo Maius, between a 
conventionalized vine scroll and a number of hederae;'** on a threshold at Thuburbo Maius, 
where two millet-stalks, two hederae, a pomegranate, and a spray of roses are distributed in a 
disorganized way (Pl. 171).'** A mosaic from Dougga with two Erotes vintaging among scrolls 
of vine growing from a kantharos has an entrance-panel on which are two stalks of millet, two 
palm-branches, and an unidentifiable plant, separated by hederae (Pl. 184):!85 on a mosaic 
from Oudna four stalks of millet form the main decoration of a room, two growing from a 
formalized acanthus-clump, two from a pair of craters from which also emerge four vines 
which encircle the millet-stalks with their rinceaux (Pl. 172).1®° Twice inscriptions wishing 
good fortune are framed in millet-stalks: from Carthage one reading Felix Populus Veneti, 
from Haidra one reading Felix Ammaedara.'*7 The use of the millet-stalks on the triclinium- 
mosaic from the Maison des Chevaux is among the most remarkable: almost every free space 
on the pavement contains its tiny stalk of millet, and they frame all the small subjects as well 


*78 Chapter V, pp. 71-6, 78—84. 

’ @.g. on a pavement from the lower baths at Dougga, where a stalk of millet is squashed in between the border and the 
scroll-pattern which forms the main design (unpublished?); or on an ornamental mosaic from Carthage, where a single stalk of 
millet is placed on the white outer border (Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, p. 84, no. 25, fig. 93, describing the plant erroneously as a 
bulrush). Millet-stalks are used as a more formal frame on the mosaics from the Maison de l’Arsenal at Sousse, where the millet 
is also interwoven into the ornamental pattern of the peristyle (Jnv. Sousse 57.093,095,097; above, pp, 82, 125 n. 58) (Pls. 117, 
119—20). 

'77 Inv. Tun. suppl. 71, f, 3. 

‘8 Germain, Mosatques de Timgad, 17, pp. 19—23, pls. VII—VIII. 

'? Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie, 38, p. 50, pl. 18; above, p. 81. '®° Above, pp. 98—101. 

"8! Xenia-mosaic, Picard, BAC 1950, p. 156; above, p. 125 n, 59. 182 Inv. Sousse 57.242. 

83 L. Drappier, BAC 1920, p. 72 n. 1. '* Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 1925, pp. lxxi—Ixxxy. 

‘8S Merlin and Poinssot, ‘Amours vendangeurs au gecko (Mosaique de Thugga)’, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, pp. 285—9, fig. 1; 
ascribed there to the second half of the 4th century. 

186 Inv, Tun. 443, a. 

'*” Carthage: Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 1922, pp. lx—Ixiii; Haidra: Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 92, Inv, 2814. As well as 
millet-stalks, on the first palms, roses, and kantharoi surround the inscription; on the second, hederae, a laurel wreath, and a 
palm. 
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as several of the larger (Pls. 166—7).'®* The frequent use of the millet-stalk in circumstances 
such as these, and its related appearance in sculptured form on the keystones of arches and 
similar positions, cannot be accounted for on ornamental or narrative grounds.'*® It has there- 
fore been assumed that it was credited with an apotropaic or a lucky force, though the reason 
is a mystery; perhaps by analogy with the vine leaf with which it is so often associated, it was 
the source of some form of intoxicant.'*° 

Whatever led the Africans, and apparently them alone, to regard the millet as a plant possess- 
ing supernatural powers, the examples just discussed show that it was certainly used, on 
mosaics, carvings, and inscriptions, in a way quite different from the use of ordinary plants and 
trees to set a scene and suggest a landscape, or from the traditional use of formal scrolls and 
other motifs as a pattern. It is most frequently associated with the vine and the hedera, which 
are both Dionysiac, and with the palm which had a long-established significance as symbol of 
victory. In many respects its use is paralleled by that of the other symbols of the amphitheatre 
associations: the crescent-on-a-stick (which is certainly originally Dionysiac), the many-pointed 
crown, the fish, the Hedera are all found in analogous situations, though with differing degrees 
of frequency. That the millet may have been associated with Diana is suggested by the stalk of 
it in her hand on the Smirat amphitheatre mosaic, and beside her on the (much later) Timgad 
mosaic of Diana and Actaeon. The frequent recurrence of millet-stalks in groups of four may be 
another heritage from the association of the amphitheatre factions with particular numbers.” 
But if this usage was originally fairly precise, the later or more widely scattered instances of 
the use of millet-stalks suggest that a close connection with a definite association or a particular 
divinity has been dissolyed into a general feeling that the millet was a beneficial plant whose 
representation could bring good fortune or keep out evil influences. By about the middle of 
the fourth century, the millet, together with the hedera, has become completely separated 
from the other amphitheatre-emblems, and linked with plants such as the vine and the palm. 
The plants which are scattered in such profusion over many pavements of this date do not 
have a very precise significance; there is a general impression of luxurious fertility combined 
_with a feeling that certain motifs were lucky. To a vestigial consciousness of their original 
associations may perhaps be attributed the fact that the Christian artists, who adopted into 
their repertory the vine scroll and the palm-branch, the laurel wreath and the spray of roses, 
and the kantharos from which they grow, do not normally make use of the millet or the 
hedera as a symbol, although numerous mosaics from a period after the triumph of Christianity 
show that the use of the two plants in secular scenes was still flourishing. But alternatively 


188 Above, p. 165. 

189 eg. at Tubernuc, where it is sculpted on the keystone of the arch leading into the forum (Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 
1926, p. 221); at Jemajeur, incised on a pier of the temple (ibid., n. 1); at Pheradi Maius, carved, together with a hedera and a 
pointed crown, above a niche on the triumphal arch (Poinssot, BAC 1934—5S, p. 239 n. 3). 

'99 Suggested explanations include: belief in the longevity of the plant; the resemblance of its name, milium, to mille and 
milia; and the belief that its leaves, pointing in all different directions, would have the power to wound any evil force they 
might encounter. None of these really seems sufficient to account for its popularity. For these interpretations, and lists of 
monuments representing millet-stalks, cf. (in addition to the articles cited in the preceding notes) Poinssot and Quomam, 
Karthago iii, 1952, p. 143 n. 62; Salomonson, BABesch, xxxv, 1960, pp. 40 f., esp. nn. 86 f. Throughout this account, I have 
followed the conventional description of the plant in question as ‘millet’. When it is represented in the most naturalistic detail, 
on some of the earlier mosaics, it looks like some form of sorghum; but usually it is schematized into a stem with bent, pointed 
leaves at irregular intervals and a roughly paniculate head. Is it impossible that it is intended as a stylized representation of 
some sort of hemp? 

‘9! The number four would have been associated with the group whose emblem was the millet in the same way in which 
the number three seems to have been with the Telegenii and their crescent-on-a-stick, and the number five with the Pentasii 
and their fish. 
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this neglect by the Christians may have been caused by the impossibility of ascribing to either 
plant a specific Christian interpretation such as the vine and the palm could receive. On one 
monument which may be the pavement of a Christian church, from Sousse, the millet-stalk 
does appear in a place of honour. In front of the apse two very formal acanthus scrolls emerge 
from a jewelled kantharos and cover the pavement with their rinceaux; between them are two 
small grape-laden vine scrolls, and, in the centre, a stalk of millet; the rest of the pavement is 
covered with formal and simple floral patterns.!°? The millet and the vine are extraneous 
additions to the pattern of the acanthus scrolls and the kantharos, with which they are some- 
what out of proportion, and are crushed up against the border; that they are added specifically 
as lucky signs is therefore probable. Unfortunately, the uncertainty whether this was definitely a 
church spoils the value of this example as proof of the Christianization of the symbol. It is 
certainly, however, an example of the continuing popularity of the motif for its symbolic value 
at a late date. 


192 Inv. Sousse $7.227, pl. LII. This comes from an apsidal building surrounded on three sides by a corridor, of which 
Foucher writes here: ‘Il est fort probable que nous sommes en présence d'une église chrétienne’. He dates it to the end of the 
4th century; but the strongly formalized design, in particular the almost entirely linear rendering of the kantharos, and the 
reduction of the lily-pattern border to a rigid geometric form, would suit a later date. 
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|. THE DIONYSIAC REPERTORY 


Dionysus occupies a unique position on the North African mosaics. It has been seen that the 
traditional gods appear seldom, and when they do, seem to lack profound religious significance; 
mew gods and scenes of their cults are also almost unknown. Only a few, like Venus, whose 
form derived from the traditional repertory but who were apparently more suited to con- 
temporary trends, enjoyed some popularity, and even they on a comparatively restricted scale. 
On the other hand, Dionysus, his followers, the emblems of his cult, and the symbols associated 
with him occur in quite exceptional profusion from the early second century to the late fourth, 
and throughout the whole extent of the African provinces. In El Djem alone Dionysus occurs 
in person on at least fourteen mosaics; satyrs, bacchantes, and other members of his thiasos on 
many more, and Dionysiac emblems such as vines, craters, masks, etc. on still more. The 
majority of houses in the town that possess figured mosaics contain at least one pavement with 
Dionysiac figures or scenes; many have several.’ No other town has as great a concentration of 
Dionysiac mosaics, but most major cities and sites provide a fair number. This popularity is 
not, of course, peculiar to Africa; similar Dionysiac scenes and figures are found on mosaics 
throughout the Empire, and appear constantly in other media. Dionysiac figures, especially 
dancing satyrs and bacchantes and Bacchic Erotes, had been part of the general artistic koine 
from the Hellenistic period onwards; behind the innumerable uses to which they are put, there 
lie frequently only decorative considerations, and the figures become nothing more than useful 
stereotypes to be repeated at will. In such cases, it is pointless to look for any connection 
between these figures and the Dionysiac cult and mysteries which were a vital religious force; 
fashion was the determining factor in their use. 

There can be little doubt that on many African mosaics the Dionysiac figures belong to this 
general repertory, and have as little religious significance as the constantly repeated Nereids 
and sea-monsters of the marine mosaics. Dancing satyrs and bacchantes are often used as lay 
figures, which can be combined or repeated as desired to fill spaces or to supplement other 
figures or groups. Thus satyrs are used to evoke the Seasons on the triclinium-mosaic from the 
Maision de la Procession dionysiaque at El] Djem, in association with busts of the Seasons 
themselves (though the pavement as a whole, as will be seen, has a much more precise Dionysiac 
significance);?, and masks with Dionysiac attributes appear to symbolize the Seasons in the 
Maison des Mois at El Djem, where they are combined with non-Bacchic xenia-subjects.* Satyrs 
and bacchantes appear among scenes representing the loves of various gods on another mosaic 
from El Djem,* and in the Sollertiana Domus there, beside the scene of Leda and the Swan; 


* For a list of Dionysiac motifs on objects of all sorts known from El Djem up to 1962, see Foucher, Maison de la Proces- 
sion, pp. 163-5. 

? Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 52—7, pls. XVI, XVII. See below, p. 175. 

* Foucher, ‘Une Mosaique de Triclinium trouvée 4 Thysdrus’, Latomus xx, 1961, pp. 291—7. 

* From the Terrain Jilani Guirat, House A: Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 37-40, pl. XV. 

* Mosaic of Ganymede: Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 22—4, pls. XXIII—XXVI. 
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on both, the choice seems to be directed by a liking for mildly erotic scenes, whoever their 
actors may be. At Cherchel, Dionysiac figures are combined with more or less realistically 
rendered.scenes of the vintage on two mosaics already discussed;*® the subject of the vintage 
seems to have suggested the use of scenes from the Dionysiac repertory by a natural association, 
without its being possible to describe the subject of the pavement as primarily Dionysiac. Even 
when such figures form the principal subject of a whole pavement, or of a major division of 
one, they often still belong to this elegantly decorative class; it is hard to believe that many of 
the mosaics with Erotes gathering the vintage are inspired by the deep religious significance of 
the scene, The dominating concept seems to be entirely decorative on the mosaic from Sousse 
with dancing satyrs and bacchantes in an acanthus pattern, and other figures from the Dionysiac 
repertory, peacocks, a hare eating grapes, etc., placed along the sides (Pl. 173).7 Such works 
cannot be taken as providing any evidence that either the patron or the mosaicist regarded 
Dionysus primarily as an object of worship, was interested in details of his cult, or wished the 
mosaic to serve any function beyond that of pleasing the eye. 

Nevertheless, we know from a variety of sources that Dionysus was a powerful god, that his 
mysteries and cult were popular throughout the Roman world, and that his religion made use 
of a wide range of symbols and imparted a new significance to many traditional stories and 
scenes. This new significance is reflected on a large number of figured monuments, most 
notably the Dionysiac sarcophagi, as are other aspects of the cult.* Several of the mosaics, 
especially those which show Dionysus himself, require closer investigation, both for their 
relationship to other monuments and for the light they may cast on Dionysiac religion. 

They may be divided under four main headings. First are those which show scenes from the 
Dionysiac cult itself, and processions in the god’s honour; with these is generally associated the 
figure of Dionysus as a child riding upon a tiger or similar beast. This motif also occurs indepen- 
dently, as does that of Dionysus in his adult hypostasis riding a beast, generally here a leopard. 
Next is a group representing the Triumph of Dionysus, riding in his chariot accompanied by his 
cortege; this is the most popular single scene of the Dionysiac repertory. In a third group may 
be placed the mosaics with various scenes from the Dionysiac myths; such scenes are compara- 
tively rare, and only afew examples of each episode are known. The final group is composed of 
mosaics which do not illustrate a narrative episode; on them Dionysus is represented statically, 
in bust or full-length, sometimes alone, sometimes with various companions, as the focus of 
the pavement. These groups are not entirely exclusive; a few pavements combine a variety of 
Dionysiac scenes of different types. Normally, however, only one is found (sometimes com- 
bined with a totally different range of subject-matter); and it seems likely that these groups 
correspond to a considerable extent with uses of the pavement for different purposes. 


2. DIONYSUS PAJS AND THE DIONYSIAC MYSTERIES 


Dionysus riding on his favourite animal, the leopard, or occasionally on a tiger or lion, was 


* On the mosaic of the Vintage, E. Albertini, BAC 1921, pp. Ixxx f., pl. 1, and the mosaic of Peleus and Thetis, Lassus, 
Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962-5, pp. 96-101, figs. 13—16; above, pp. 115—16. 

” Inv. Sousse 57.220, pl. L, b. Early 2nd century. 

* Cf. A. Bruhl, Liber Pater: Origine et expansion du culte dionysiaque @ Rome et dans le monde romain (Paris 1953), part 
II, chs. II, 1'V, VI—VII, esp. pp. 223—38 (on Dionysiac monuments in Africa); H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos: Histoire du culte de 
Bacchus (Paris 1951), esp. pp. 453—82; M. P. Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman Age (Lund 1957), 
esp. pp. 66—132; and for the Dionysiac sarcophagi and their interpretation, cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben and E. C. Olsen, 
Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore (Baltimore 1942); R. Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains @ représentations dionysiaques 
(Paris 1966); and F, Matz, ASR IV, Die dionysischen Sarkophage 1—I1 (Berlin 1968), III (Berlin 1969). 
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s standard motif: on mosaics it goes back as far as the pebble-mosaics of Pella.’ As there, the 
motif could be used entirely isolated, or surrounded by miscellaneous members of the 
Dionysiac cortege; in such cases, the motif is simply an alternative for one of the other regular 
types for the figure of Dionysus, and seems to have no specific significance in itself.’° But a 
variant of the motif was used in a more particular context, and apparently had a more precise 
significance. The child Dionysus riding a lion or a leopardess appears as an independent group 
as early as the statues of the dromos of the Sarapeion at Memphis,"’ and fairly frequently 
later:'? he was also used as part of a larger ensemble in scenes illustrating the initiation of the 
infant Dionysus by his nurses and guardian Pans and satyrs. He appears on sarcophagi, 
apparently from the early Antonine period on; and on the earlier examples the initiatory 
significance of the scene is emphasized by details such as the liknon held over the head of the 
child.'? This subject appears on the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at Djemila, of the late 
second century, which will be considered more fully later (Pl. 178);'* the child, wearing the 
nebris and a wreath and carrying the thyrsus, is held by a bacchante, who also wears a wreath 
of vine-leaves, on the back of a tigress led by a satyr. The ritual /iknon does not appear in this 
scene, which might therefore in itself be no more than an illustration of the myths about the 
education of Dionysus; but a consideration of the rest of the pavement will show that in fact 
it expresses the same allegory of initiation as the near-contemporary sarcophagi. 

Clearer allusions to ritual practices appear on the mosaic which gives its name to the Maison 
de la Procession dionysiaque at El Djem (Pl. 175).'* This is a panel set across the entrance to a 
room which has the T-shaped décor of a triclinium. The main panel down the centre of the 
room contains busts of the Seasons and Dionysiac figures in the compartments of an orna- 
mental pattern; panels representing lions and tigers attacking their prey flank the two sides, 
forming the bar of the T. The entrance panel shows Dionysus, no longer a baby, as at Djemila, 
but a child or adolescent, riding a lion and holding a huge kantharos; on either side a satyr 
holds out a hand to support him. In front of this group, a bacchante beating a tympanon dances 
towards a small altar hung with a garland, on which stands a vase. Between the lion and the 
second satyr is another altar (?) of a peculiar form: on a low quadrangular base stands a sort of 
conical obelisk, surmounted by a tympanon (?) resting on a round, sloping base like an 
upturned saucer; two other tympana hang from the shaft of the cone, and one lies on the 
ground near its base. Behind the second satyr walks a camel, on whose back reclines a Silenus 
with a crater, a rhyton and a cup beside him; at the feet of the camel walks a leopard. The 
procession is closed by a bacchante with a thyrsus, who carries the /iknon on her head. A bare 
tree and an uneven ground-line suggest a landscape setting. This scene is certainly not just an 
assembly of stock Dionysiac figures; it must have a significance as an illustration of ritual. This 


* Ph, Petsas, ‘Mosaics from Pella’, CMGR, p. 46, fig. 2. 

10 Compare the sarcophagi on which Dionysus on the leopard appears in the centre of the fhiasos, again apparently just as 
an alternative for other types of Dionysus;e.g. on the Badminton-New York sarcophagus, (F. Matz, Fin rémisches Meisterwerk: 
Der Jahreszeiten-Sarkophag Badminton-New York (JdI, 19°8 Ergdnzungsheft, Berlin 1958, pp. 7-10). A catalogue of rep- 
resentations of the god on the tiger, in his adult form, is given by Matz, ibid., pp. 1S5—18, and discussion, pp. 18—31. 

11 J.-Ph. Lauer and C. Picard, Les Statues ptolematques du Sarapeion de Memphis (Paris 1955), pp. 189 f., 227 f. 

'2 e.g. on the skyphos from the Boscoreale Treasure, where the child-Dionysus on his ivy-wreathed leopardess is surrounded 
by winged bacchoi: A. Hé¢ron de Villefosse, Mon. Piot vy, 1899, pp. 52 f., pl. V, 2. 

13 Cf. Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains a représentations dionysiaques (1966), esp. pp. 408—12 and pls. 8b and c. On 
later sarcophagi the motif declines to that of a bacchos or Eros riding a beast who simply forms a part of the cortége; for the 
same development on mosaics, see below, p. 178. 

‘4 Below, pp. 179—80. 

‘8 Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 57—60, 113—24, pls. XIX—XX. Foucher dates the house c. 140—160. 
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is made clear not only by the presence of the two altars (especially the strangely shaped one in 
the middle, for which no parallels are known, and which seems to represent a real monument?®), 
and by their decoration with garlands and tympana, but above all by the Jiknon on the head of 
the bacchante. This basket, containing the sacred phallus which was revealed at the heart of the 
Dionysiac mysteries, never declined into the status of a stock decorative attribute, but always 
retained a close association with the rites to which it belonged.'? The parallels for this scene 
quoted by Foucher,**® and the researches of Turcan and Matz on related monuments,!? make 
it clear that the procession on this mosaic is the preliminary to an initiation ceremony: the 
young Dionysus represents the initiate who will become assimilated to him through the 
ceremony. 

Another room in the house showed the Infant Dionysus alone, with vine-wreath, thyrsus, 
and kantharos, riding a tigress. He is placed in a medallion framed by vines growing from 
kantharoi; the rest of the pavement is covered with a floral design, and the fruits of the Seasons 
are at the angles (Pl. 176).*° Though there are none of the details that specifically emphasize 
the initiatory significance of the subject, the proximity to the triclinium-mosaic suggests that it 
should be interpreted in the same way. Here too, the mosaic would act as a reminder to the 
initiate of the sacred ritual of the Dionysiac religion. 

A more abbreviated version of the Procession occurs on another mosaic from El Djem (PI. 
177).2* Dionysus Pais in the centre rides on a leopardess and holds up a kantharos, On one 
side is a dancing bacchante, badly damaged, but apparently carrying something under her arm; 
behind her a statue of Priapus stands on a base. On the other side of Dionysus stands a satyr 
playing the flute, in front of a pillar. At the angles of the pavement, medallions contain the 
Seasonal beasts, and an outer frieze contains marine figures; small hederae fill the corners. 
Foucher suggests that this scene represents a slightly later stage in the initiation ceremony :?? 
the ritual element here is much less strong.”* 

Another representation of Dionysus Pais riding a leopard is found on the triclinium-mosaic 
from Saint Leu (Pl. 14).7* The pavement is divided into a series of registers, containing scenes 
identified as Hercules capturing Chiron; the arrival of Latona at Delos (?: or a confused scene 
of a contest of Dionysus and Poseidon); Apollo and Marsyas; and a panel which Robert identi- 
fied as a scene from the myth of the Cabiri, with the child Zagreus or the Pais tou Kabirou as 


*© Foucher, op. cit., p. 120, suggests that it may represent a sort of monumental phallus, but this does not fully account for 
the strange form of the object. Lassus wished to identify it as an illustration of the conical fountain still standing at Djemila 
(Mélanges Carcopino (Paris 1966), pp. 598—9); this suggestion must be considered extremely doubtful in the apparent absence 
of any evidence for the date of the fountain or any reason why it should be portrayed on a mosaic at El Djem. But see further 
below, p. 180 n. 40, for Lassus’s theories. 

‘7 See Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries, (1957), ch. Ill, esp. pp. 31—7. 

‘8 Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 113—24, esp. pp. 120 f. 

'* R. Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains 2 représentations dionysiaques, pp. 393—403, 408—12, 417; F. Matz, ‘Dionysiake 
Telete: Archdologische Untersuchungen zum Dionysoskult in hellenistischer und rémischer Zeit’, Abh. Mainz xv, 1963, 
pp. 16—21, 66f. 

20 Foucher, Maison de la Procession, pp. 42—4, pls. XII, XII. 

** From the Terrain Abdeljelel; Foucher, Maison de la Procession, p. 120, pl. XX, b. 

2? Foucher, op. cit., esp., p. 123. Foucher claims that the bacchante carries the liknon on her head; this part of the pave- 
ment is now destroyed. i 

29 Another Dionysiac procession formed the threshold-panel of the oecus/triclinium of the Maison de Neptune at Acholla 
(Gozlan, Mon. Piot lix, 1974, pp. 127-9, figs. 61—2). The actors here are satyrs, a bacchante, and a Silenus leading a donkey 
laden with offerings; there is no sign of Dionysus, but the central part is missing. 

** Inv. Alg. 454 and plate; for the other subjects of the pavement, see above, p. 42. 
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pretation to the whole pavement; but they are too stereotyped to be conclusive, They include 
two pairs of figures riding lions, both confronted across kantharoi (which appear to have 
tympana hanging from their handles), and flanked at the sides by Tritons. One pair of figures is 
winged, the other wingless; all carry peda. They illustrate the reduction of the figure of the 
tiger-rider (or lion- or leopard-rider) to a stock figure in the thiasos, from being its focus and 
centre.?! The figure probably originally represents an infant initiate into the rites of Dionysus, 
just as Dionysus Pais himself in such scenes represents the new initiate; but on most of the 
mosaics where such bacchoi appear, they are only ordinary members of the thiasos, and make 
no particular contribution to the general sense of the scene. 

An exception to this, however, is provided by a mosaic from Constantine (PI. 174).°? Its 
main subject is an enormous leopardess (1-90 m long), about to drink from a crater in front of 
it. On its back, destroyed except for the tip of a wing and the reins and whip that he holds, 
was evidently a small winged figure, from his size a child. Two very much smaller figures were 
placed below, at right angles to the leopardess: a satyr with a syrinx and a bacchante (presum- 
ably) playing a fympanon, of whom only the hand and the instrument remain; all the figures 
are isolated against a plain white background. On the lower register of the pavement is a separ- 
ate scene, which despite Albertini’s doubts is quite clearly the Rape of Hylas. The winged child 
or youth riding a tiger or other feline is found on related, but much earlier, monuments, such 
as the mosaics from Delos and from the Casa del Fauno at Pompeii, and his identity has led to 
extensive but inconclusive discussion.*? On the Constantine pavement, where the figure him- 
self is almost entirely destroyed, it is certainly impossible to tell whether it is intended for Eros, 
for Dionysus Pais himself in an unusual winged form, or for some other associated member of 
the thiasos. But the Dionysiac features here, as elsewhere, are beyond doubt. The huge size of 
the beast, and its complete disproportion in comparison to the other figures, distinguish this 
mosaic at once from those on which the ‘tiger-rider’ appears simply as a participant in the 
thiasos, or where the figure is given a scarcely more than decorative use as an element in an 
ornamental design. It may reasonably be assumed on these grounds that the subject was chosen 
for its symbolic meaning, even if the exact details of this are not clear to us; and that the crater 
from which the beast is about to drink is that which contains the draught of salvation. The 
Rape of Hylas would then be chosen as a symbolic representation of death, and for once the 
scene may be ascribed the same force as it possesses in its appearances on funerary monuments. 

Of the mosaics representing Dionysus Pais riding a leopard, therefore, several have a strong 
ritual element and are most unlikely to have been chosen simply as decoration without thought 
for their religious content. It can hardly be doubted that the subjects of these mosaics were 
chosen by adherents of the Dionysiac religion who wished their pavements to allude in a 
specific way to the ceremony of initiation which they had undergone, or to the basic tenets of 
their faith. But it is seldom that there are grounds for ascribing an actual cult-function to the 
rooms from which they come. The mosaic from the Maison de la Procession Dionysiaque 
comes from a room whose system of decoration marks it out as a friclinium, which might have 


31 The transformation has already taken place on the early 3rd-century mosaic of the Triumph of Dionysus from Sousse 
(Unv. Sousse 57.099), where beneath Dionysus’ chariot is a small bacchos riding a lion (Pl. 182). This figure corresponds exactly 
to a Dionysus Pais: he wears a nebris, carries a kantharos and a pedum, and has a wreath of vine leaves; but as the adult 
Dionysus appears just above, he must be meant to be a subsidiary figure. 

32 E. Albertini, report of communication of A. Berthier, BAC 1938—40, pp. 212—14. 

°° Delos: P. Bruneau, Exploration archéologique de Délos, XXIX: Les Mosaiques (Paris 1972), 293, pp. 289-93, figs. 
247-9; Pompeii, Casa del Fauno: E. Pernice, Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii, V1: Pavimente und figtirliche Mosaiken 
(Berlin 1938), pp. 158—9, pl. 59. See the references in Pernice for discussions of the figure’s significance. 
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been used for ritual banquets; the same is true of the Saint-Leu mosaic. Nothing is recorded of 
the monuments from which the El Djem mosaic of the Terrain Abdeljelel and the mosaic from 
Constantine come. On the Djemila mosaic, however, the scene of Dionysus Pais riding the 
tigress forms part of a large pavement containing five separate scenes (Pls. 178—9).** The com- 
position is based on a scheme designed for a cross-vaulted roof: Victories on the diagonals 
holding crowns support on their heads a calyx from which rise rinceaux of interlacing ribbons 
with vine leaves and tendrils growing from them, which frame a central scene and four semi- 
circular scenes at the sides. In the centre is Lycurgus attacking Ambrosia with an axe; the 
nymph collapses at his feet, not yet transformed into the vine. On the left is Dionysus Pais 
riding the tigress; below, another scene of the childhood of Dionysus, the nursing of the infant 
by a nymph, in the presence of another nymph who leans on an altar, holding a tympanon and 
a sort of crown, and of a reclining satyr with a rhyton. On the other side, above the central 
compartment, is a scene of sacrifice traditionally identified as that of Ikarios. The central 
figure, dressed in a long-sleeved robe, is pouring an offering from a phiale on to an altar, towards 
which a satyr is dragging a goat. Behind the sacrificant a camillus holds on a plate various ritual 
instruments, which probably include a sacrificial knife. A beribboned pedum leans against a 
base, on which lies a huge bunch of grapes; a club rests against the altar. Dionysus himself 
does not appear. 

The final scene shows an episode from the cult of Dionysus. A kneeling woman removes a 
veil from a /iknon to uncover a phallus, from which a standing woman turns away with a 
gesture of fear or horror; a third woman is seated tranquilly to the right, holding an object on 
her lap.** A tympanon rests against a tree at the left. Even if this is not an actual portrayal of 
an initiation scene, it is an evident allusion to the ceremony. 

The choice of scenes on the Djemila mosaic is most convincingly to be explained on the 
assumption that all allude, allegorically or expressly, to certain aspects of the Dionysiac 
mysteries. The precise relevance of the nursing of the infant Dionysus is obscure to us, but it 
has been seen that the young Dionysus riding a tigress can be a symbol of initiation; the other 
two side scenes are definite illustrations of ritual. The point of the central scene must be to 
illustrate the punishment of the enemies of Dionysus: it seems a little out of place in the con- 
text of the other scenes, but presumably alludes to the fate reserved for the uninitiated as a 
contrast to the salvation of the initiates illustrated by the rest of the pavement.*° Several of 
the scenes on the mosaic follow models which are derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
sarcophagus repertory; but there is a notable absence of scenes bearing a direct reference to 
the Dionysiac teaching about the after-life, or to the triumphal aspect of the religion. There is 
no Triumph, no Thiasos, no discovery of Ariadne; the child on the tiger’s back is not, as on 
some monuments, the irresistible tamer of wild beasts, but a baby held on securely by his 


** L. Leschi, ‘Mosaiques a scénes dionysiaques de Djemila-Cuicul (Algérie)’, Mon. Piot xxxv, 1935—6, pp. 139—72. Leschi 
proposed tentatively a date around the reign of Commodus (p. 169), accepted by Levi (AMP, p. 536). However Picard, by 
comparing it with the 2nd-century mosaics of Acholla, proposes to raise it to around 135 (Etudes d’Archéologie Classique ii, 
1959, p. 91); the fine, precise drawing of the figures is characteristic, in Byzacena at least, of the earlier part of the 2nd 
century. 

35 Leschi, op. cit., p. 160, thinks that the object she holds is a cista (and suggests that she may be Demeter, which is most 
improbable); this is accepted by Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries (1957), p. 115. Matz ‘“Dionysiake Telete’, Abh. Mainz xv, 
1963, p. 22, suggests that it is the tripfychon containing the Aferos logos. 

%6 The subject enjoys a certain limited popularity, together with related subjects such as the death of Pentheus, on 
sarcophagi of very much the same date (Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains a représentations dionysiaques, pp. 200—7, 451 f.). 
For Lycurgus and Ambrosia on mosaics, see P. Bruneau and C. Vatin, ‘Lycurgue et Ambrosia sur une nouvelle mosaique de 
Délos’, BCH xc, 1966, pp. 409 f. 
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nurse and attendant satyr. Despite the Victories at the corners, the emphasis of the pavement 
is entirely on initiation and ritual. The conclusion that the room from which the pavement 
comes was used for just those purposes cannot be proved, but is extremely attractive. It forms 
part of a very complicated building-complex, much altered over the course of time from the 
second to perhaps the fifth century, and whose history, particularly in its earlier stages, is far 
from certain.*’ But the shape of the room, a square with a projecting rectangular exedra ending 
in an apse, would suit the purpose ascribed to it by Albertini and Christofle, ‘une chapelle ou 
un sanctuaire a Bacchus’,*® better than the suggestion of Nilsson that it was a triclinium.3° The 
Djemila mosaic may reasonably be accepted as a rare example of the use of a mosaic pavement 
to suit the cult-function of the room in which it was laid. But it was just because there existed 
a wide cycle of Dionysiac scenes that it could serve such a purpose; none of the scenes was 
invented specially for its use here. The absence of any representation of the god himself, except 
as an infant, may be significant; the mosaic alludes symbolically to various aspects of the 
mysteries, but avoids introducing anything which might be regarded as a cult-image.*° 

The revelation of the phallus is probably found again on a mosaic from E] Djem of considerably 
later date, from the Maison de Silene (Pls. 106, 180).*! This is an all-over vine-pavement, closely 
related to other examples of the same type.*? In the middle of the vines a hexagon contains 
the conventional scene of putti and a nymph binding the drunken Silenus; along the sides are 
figures from the Dionysiac thiasos, Most are freely distributed, with no attempt at a narrative 
connection: lions and lionesses, a Pan with a goat, satyrs, reclining shepherds, an elephant- 
driver, a dwarf with a camel, a child chasing a grasshopper with a lizard advancing towards it, a 
dancing bacchante holding a snake. At one side a kneeling satyr opens a basket (which does 
not seem to have the form of a liknon, nor is the phallus visible) in front of a nude bacchante 
holding a snake, who dances away with apparently a gesture of fear or repulsion: on the other 
side of the bacchante stands a plain cylindrical altar. The interpretation of this scene is far 
from being as apparent as that of the Djemila mosaic; it is not even certain that the designer 
fully understood what he was drawing. That the actors are mythological not realistic does not 


*” Cf. Février, ‘Remarques sur les mosaiques de basse époque a Djemila’, Bull, Ant, Fr. 1965, p. 85: ‘quant a la mosaique 
de Bacchus, je ne sais encore comment la rattacher aux précédentes’ (sc. the other, later, mosaics of the complex). 

*§ M. Christofle, Rapport sur les travaux de fouilles et consolidations effectués en 1930- 31—32 par le Service des 
Monuments Historiques de l’Algérie (Algiers 1935), p. 258, quoting an opinion of Albertini (from Atti del JIT congresso inter- 
nazionale di archeologia cristiana (Rome 1934), p. 418). 

*° Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries (1957), p. 115: ‘for according to information in a letter of M. Leglay the channels 
beneath the floor were filled with ceramic and glass ware’. Obviously this cannot be taken as conclusive proof that the room 
was a friclinium; if it were, it might, of course, have been used for sacred banquets. 

“© Lassus, ‘Mosaiques dionysiaques d’El Jem et de Djemila’, Mélanges d’archéologie, d ‘épigraphie et d'histoire offerts a 
Jérome Carcopino (Paris 1966), pp. 593—600, claims that the Djemila mosaic was executed by a team from Thysdrus. His 
thesis seems open to the objection that he does not sufficiently consider the use of common models, which is quite enough to 
explain the similarities between the scenes of Dionysus Pais riding the lion/tiger at Djemila and in the Maison de la Procession 
Dionysiaque at El Djem; the same features are found on a number of other monuments, including the sarcophagi. It is certainly 
probable that the Djemila mosaic is the work of a travelling atelier, since mosaics of this date are very rare in that part of 
Numidia; and it is quite likely that such masters might have come from the district of Byzacena around Hadrumetum or 
Thysdrus, which was a centre of mosaic production at this period. But there are examples of travelling mosaicists coming from 
much further afield, and Lassus’s grounds are not strong enough to justify a categorical assertion of this derivation; the question 
needs further examination. Lassus also suggests that the choice of scenes at Djemila might be dictated merely by the exigencies 
of the space to be filled (p. 600); this is surely wrong, since several of the scenes are used in a very similar form on the 
sarcophagi, where, of course, the space to be filled is of a completely different shape. 

“" Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 27—9, pls. XI—XII. The house should probably be placed in the third quarter of the 3rd 
century (ibid., p. 30). 

4%? It particularly resembles the El Djem Triumph of Dionysus (/nv. Tun. 67), which should be a slightly earlier product of 
the same workshop. 
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in itself prevent the scene from being an illustration of ritual; on many monuments with scenes 
from the Dionysiac cult the actors appear in mythological dress as satyrs, Silenoi, or maenads. 
But it is very doubtful that the scene on the mosaic from the Maison de Silene, used as it is 
simply as a casual filling motif, was intended to bear any close reference to ritual. The figures 
dispersed around the edge of the pavement constitute a collection of generic Dionysiac motifs, 
chosen to produce a Dionysiac ambience, but without real relation to the practices of the cult 
or the beliefs of its initiates. The scene which earlier had represented one of the most sacred 
moments of the mysteries could now be repeated as a half-comprehended motif almost devoid 
of significance. 


3. THE TRIUMPH OF DIONYSUS 


The Triumph of Dionysus appears nine times on African mosaics, on some forming the main 
subject of a pavement, on others reduced to the role of a small filling motif.** The earliest 
example of the theme’s appearance, from the Baths of Trajan at Acholla, shows Dionysus 
riding in a chariot drawn by a pair of centaurs (Pl. 3).** On all the others the chariot is drawn 
by tigers (or, occasionally, leopards); Dionysus stands in the chariot, generally accompanied by 
a Victory, who is frequently represented crowning him, and attended by various other com- 
panions, satyrs, bacchantes, Silenoi. Almost always he wears the long-sleeved, feminine robe 
reaching to the ankles in which he is often represented on monuments of the later Empire, 
generally with a fawnskin or leopardskin over it; he has a wreath of grapes and vine leaves, and 
carries a thyrsus. The same basic scheme is repeated on almost all the examples; and in 
addition there are closer parallels between some which extend to quite minor details, such as 
the angle at which Dionysus holds his thyrsus and Victory her palm-branch, the way one of the 
tigers turns its head back over its shoulder, and the gestures of the Pan or satyr who leads the 
tigers and of the dancing bacchante who accompanies them.** Such parallels argue for a close 
dependence upon a single model. It has been suggested that this model was the earliest and 
most impressive of the series of closely connected examples, the Triumph from the Maison de 
l’Arsenal at Sousse, and that all the later examples are based on it.*® This, however, is hardly 
likely; the same basic scheme, and even some of the same subsidiary details, are found on 
mosaics from other parts of the Roman world, notably in Spain, and clearly these too share 
the basic common model.*”? Moreover, the type appears frequently, with identical treatment of 
the subsidiary details, along with a wealth of iconographic types not found on the mosaics, on 
the great series of Dionysiac sarcophagi from the city of Rome of the early and mid third 


43 For a more detailed study of these pavements, see my article ‘The Triumph of Dionysus on Mosaics in North Africa’, 
PBSR xxxix, 1971, pp. 52—65. 

44 Picard, ‘Les Mosaiques d’Acholla’, Etudes d'Archéologie Classique ii, 1959, p. 81, pl. XIX, 1; id., ‘Dionysos victorieux 
sur une mosaique d’Acholla’, Mélanges Charles Picard (Rev. Arch. 1949), Il, pp. 810—21. 

‘5 The mosaics in question are from Sousse, Maison de |’ Arsenal (/nv. Sousse 57.099, pl. XXIII); El Djem, Maison de la 
Chasse (Jnv. Tun. 67 and plate); Maison de Tertulla (Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 49-50, pls. XX—XXI); and nv. Tun. 74; 
Cherchel (J. Bérard, ‘Un Triomphe bacchique sur une mosaique de Cherchel’, MEFR lii, 1935, pp. 151—65, pls. I—II); Saint Leu 
(Inv. Alg. 455 and plate); Sabratha (Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, Il, pp. 125—6, pls. 10—14); and Volubilis 
(R. Thouvenot, MEFR liii, 1936, p. 26; id., PSAM vi, 1941, pp. 68-9, fig. 1). The subject probably also appeared on the 
destroyed mosaic from the tomb of Praecilius at Constantine (/nv. Alg. 218). 

46 Picard, ‘La Datation des mosaiques de la Maison du Virgile d Sousse’, Atti del 7° congresso internazionale di archeologia 
classica I11, (Rome 1961), pp. 244—7; I have discussed this theory in my article cited above, n. 43. 

47 Compare especially the Spanish mosaics from Saragossa (A. Garcia y Bellido, AJA liii, 1949, p. 156, pl. XXIIIb) and 
Ecija (H. Sichtermann, AA 1954, cols. 383—8, fig. 58). 
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century.** There is evidence here for what has been suspected in a number of other fields, the 
direct dependence of the iconography of the mosaics upon a repertory designed for the 
sarcophagi; the sarcophagus repertory is very much richer than that of the mosaics, but 
includes the basic types on which the mosaicists draw with remarkable faithfulness. 

The popularity of the Triumph, which appears more frequently than any other single episode 
of Dionysiac myth, may, therefore, partly be due simply to the easy availability of patterns. 
Models derived from the sarcophagus repertory were certainly present, presumably in fairly 
large numbers, and the mosaicists had to do no more than repeat them. Whereas on the 
sarcophagi, in a funerary context, the popularity of the subject is clearly to be connected with 
concepts of the triumphant power of Dionysus over death, on the mosaics there are no definite 
grounds for attributing the subject any such significance. Where their provenance is known, 
they come from private houses;*? and the subject is not always treated with any particular 
emphasis. Thus on mosaics at Cherchel and Volubilis it occupies only a small panel in an orna- 
mental pattern; on one of the mosaics from El Djem, the Triumph is just one among a number 
of Dionysiac subjects enclosed in an all-over vine-design (Pl. 181).5° On the other hand, on 
another mosaic from El Djem the Triumph is placed in the central circle of a pattern, with the 
frontal, hieratic figure of Dionysus flanked by his attendants at the centre of the whole pave- 
ment, and members of his cortege around the sides;*! and on the mosaic from the Maison de 
l’Arsenal at Sousse, the entire room is occupied by the magnificent representation of the 
Triumph, with the chariot pulled, here alone, by four tigresses, and with numerous attendants 
all around (Pl. 182). On both these last two examples, the subject is clearly not just taken as a 
standard motif from stock, but is chosen deliberately for the sake of its significance; Dionysus 
is represented as the powerful, majestic god in the splendour of his triumph. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to attribute to these two examples a religious intention, though not necessarily 
with the full eschatological overtones which the subject possesses on sarcophagi. But in other 
instances we may suspect that the religious significance of the subject has been dissipated by 
constant use; in some of the domestic contexts in which it appears, it may well represent 
nothing more than the triumphant power of the god of wine. 


4. THE DIONYSIAC MYTHS 


Despite the large number of Dionysiac mosaics, those with scenes from the legends of 
Dionysus are rare. There is as little evidence of any close interest in the details of the myths as 
there is for any other subject taken from the wider mythological field. Such scenes as do 
appear are generally used as pseudo-emblemata in a floor with a general but vague Dionysiac 
theme; for example, in the Maison des Laberii at Oudna, Dionysus’ gift of the vine to Ikarios 


** For these, cf. Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains @ représentations dionysiaques, esp. pp. 54—5, 235—49; Matz, ASR IV, 
Die dionysischen Sarkophage Il, pp. 212—44; Lehmann-Hartleben and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore, pp. 70—2. 

* Except for the doubtful case of the panel from the Tomb of Praecilius at Constantine. The Sabratha Triumph comes 
from a friclinium; the Sousse mosaic from a room off the main living room; the mosaic from the Maison de Tertulla at El Djem 
perhaps from the oecus. 

*° From the Maison de la Chasse; the Triumph runs along one side, framed in vine-branches, and other figures from the 
thiasos occupy the other sides. On the Cherchel mosaic the scheme is abbreviated to fit into a small panel, with all the figures 
omitted except Dionysus, alone in the chariot, and the satyr. The Volubilis Triumph is a very crude panel and fragmentary; 
Dionysus stands alone in the chariot, and there are no other figures. 

*! From the Maison de Tertulla, Unlike the other mosaics, on all of which the procession is advancing to one side, the 
chariot here is shown frontally, with the tigers diverging one to each side. The rest of the pavement is covered with loosely 
distributed vine scrolls containing Erotes who perhaps represent the Seasons, and framing panels at the side; the only one to 
survive contains part of the Dionysiac cortége with a drunken Hercules riding in a cart. 
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appears in a panel at the centre of a vine-pavement with vintaging Erotes.°* The scene has 
little in common with the solemn sacrifice on the Djemila mosaic; it serves simply as an appro- 
priate centre-piece for the casually decorative theme of the vintaging Erotes, comparable to the 
Erotes with the drunken Silenus who occupy the same position on the vine-pavements of the 
Maison de Siléne at El Djem and of the mosaic of Peleus and Thetis at Cherchel.** Exactly the 
same position, a panel inserted in the centre of vine-rinceaux containing vintaging Erotes, is 
occupied on a mosaic from the baths of Themetra by the rare scene of the rape of Auge by the 
drunken Hercules, encouraged by Dionysus; a subject which recurs in a closely related form, 
though with some variants, on a fragmentary mosaic from the Maison de l’Arsenal at Sousse.** 
To see the subject, in either case, as evoking a beneficial hierogamy, or the drunkenness of 
Hercules as assimilated ‘a l°enthousiasme poétique qui est d’essence divine’ seems as far-fetched 
as the assumption that every erotic subject was regarded as a symbol of a mystic hierogamy.*° 
The subject, which is found on wall-paintings at Pompeii, belongs with the general tradition of 
mythological themes and requires no special interpretation.*® Similarly, the scene of the dis- 
covery of Ariadne which appears among other panels with scenes of the loves of the gods at 
El Djem, or in an emblema-type panel in a house at Volubilis, seems to be used simply as part 
of the traditional repertory, and to bear no allusion to the salvation of the soul or any related 
concept.5? The mosaic from the Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse at Dougga, where Dionysus’ 
victory over the Tyrrhenian pirates occupies one side of a courtyard, with fishing scenes on 
two of the other sides and Ulysses and the Sirens on the fourth, has already been considered 
(Pls. 15—16); it has been seen that it is not safe to assume that the scenes here possess a 
symbolic significance such as would be appropriate to their use on sarcophagi. Two other 
pavements from the same house have Dionysiac subjects, both of a general, decorative character; 
it is a plausible conjecture that the house may have been used by a Dionysiac fraternity, but 
the accumulation of mosaics with Dionysiac subjects need not necessarily imply this.** The 
use of these scenes from the Dionysiac myths is comparable to that of other mythological 
subjects; it gives evidence only that certain patterns were circulating, and tells little or nothing 
definite about the function of the rooms in which they were laid or the beliefs of their owners. 
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The last group of Dionysiac mosaics is composed of those which have no narrative content, 
but show Dionysus as a static figure, generally with various companions. These form the largest 
group, and this in itself gives rise to a suspicion that such figures may become stock types 
mechanically repeated, as normally happens with motifs which are used so frequently. And 
indeed, on many of the mosaics of this group Dionysus himself, like the satyrs and bacchantes, 
the drunken Sileni and Bacchic Erotes, seems just to form part of the general decorative 


$2 Gauckler, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 208—10, pl. XXI; Jnv. Tun. 376. 

$3 Maison de Siléne: Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 27—9, pl. XI; Cherchel, mosaic of Peleus and Thetis: Lassus, Bull. 
Arch. Alg. i, 1962-5, pp. 96-101, figs. 13—16 (above, p. 116). 

‘4 Themetra: Foucher, Thermes romains, p. 29, pl. XVIII; Sousse, Maison de I’ Arsenal (Maison du Virgile): Inv. Sousse 
§7.105, pl. XXIVa. 

°5 Foucher, ‘La Mosaique dionysiaque de Themetra’, MEFR Ixix, 1957, p. 158; cf. above, p. 148. 

6 eg, Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana (Milan 1929), p. 42, pl. 70; Reinach, RPGR, p. 188, 2—S. 

57 El Djem, Terrain Jilani Guirat, House A, room 17: Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 42—3, pl. XVII. Volubilis, Maison au 
Cavalier: Thouvenot, PSAM vi, 1941, p. 67, fig. 3; it comes perhaps from a bedroom. 

‘8 Poinssot, ‘Quelques Remarques sur les mosaiques de la Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse 4 Thugga (Tunisie)’, CMGR, 
pp. 219—30, figs. 21—5; above, p. 147. 
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Koine as it is found throughout the Empire. Thus his head is used in the Maison des Laberii at 
Oudna, along with those of a satyr and a Silenus, of Ceres (?), Sol, and Minerva, in a series of 
emblema-type panels which can have no religious significance.*? On a crudely executed mosaic 
of the mid third century from El] Djem, a grid of guilloche contains a simple bust of Dionysus 
surrounded by busts of the Seasons and by birds; it is hard to see in this more than a repetition 
by bad workmen, whose range of subjects must necessarily have been limited, of what had 
become by this date one of the most easily available subjects of the Thysdritan mosaicists.®° 
Similar doubts arise with the mosaic of the fricliniurm of the Sollertiana Domus at El Djem, 
where Dionysus Pais riding the leopard appears without any of the attendants who elsewhere 
emphasize the initiatory significance of the subject; he balances the figure of Mercury riding a 
ram in a corresponding compartment, in an ornamental design containing a variety of beasts, 
birds, and fish.** Despite the presence of Dionysiac emblems on the framing laurel wreath, this 
mosaic seems essentially secular and decorative. Foucher attempts to explain on religious 
grounds the juxtaposition of Dionysus, Mercury, and Diana (whose statue is represented, sur- 
rounded by beasts, in the panel forming the bar of the T); but he is not entirely convincing. 
Diana and Dionysus can indeed be associated through their link with the amphitheatre, as is 
proved definitely by the Smirat mosaic; but the panel on the Sollertiana Domus mosaic 
represents, not venationes, but animals in what are intended to be natural surroundings. And 
the attempt to account for the presence of Mercury on the grounds of his role as patron of 
Thysdrus is an insufficient explanation of his association with the other two. 

In contrast to these cursorily rendered examples, in which Dionysus is used as a stock subject 
or a filling-motif, may be adduced a mosaic from a hall in the camp at Lambaesis, probably of 
the early Severan period (Pl. 183).°* It shows the subject, already conventional, of the bust of 
Dionysus surrounded by those of the Seasons; but here Dionysus is nimbed, and every detail 
of his dress, and of the heavy bunches of grapes and vine leaves held by a ribbon on his temples, 
is rendered with the greatest care. It is not, of course, safe to argue from the good execution of a 
work that the artist was particularly interested in its religious significance; but we can certainly 
say that this mosaic is not just a repetition of a stereotyped, worn-out theme. It is tempting to 
see here a deliberate choice of the subject of Dionysus and the Seasons by a devotee of the 
god, rather than a repertory subject repeated mechanically. 

There are a few contexts in which Dionysus appears which leave no doubt that his image 
was chosen with special reference to its religious significance. This is true especially of those 
mosaics which illustrate the association of Dionysus with the amphitheatre: the Smirat mosaic 
where he holds out a wreath (?) towards Magerius (Pl. 52); the mosaic from the Maison de 
Bacchus at El] Djem, where he dominates the fighting beasts around him (Pl. 68).°? On the 
latter he is nimbed; the leopard sits at his feet and the vine rises from a kantharos beside him: 
and he holds a lizard or gecko on a string. The creature is seen as the incarnation of the devil, 
and Dionysus’ mastery of it represents his victory over the forces of evil.°* On a mosaic from 


° Inv, Tun. 360—1, 363—5, 368; above, p. 145 n. 42. 6° Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, pp. 13—14, pl. V. 

*' Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 16—19, pls. XV—XVIII. 

*? Inv, Alg. 181 and plate. For the probable date, see above, p. 30 n. 72. °° See above, pp. 67 f., 77. 

°* For the motif of the lizard or gecko on a string, and its association with Dionysus, see Stern, Le Calendrier de 354 
(Paris 1953), pp. 263—6; Merlin and Poinssot, ‘Deux mosaiques de Tunisie 4 sujets prophylactiques’, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, 
pp. 162—76 (on the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus et El Djem). The motif was associated with minor members of the 
Dionysiac entourage as well as with Dionysus himself. On the mosaic of the vintaging Erotes from Dougga, one of the Erotes 
holds a gecko on a string and both direct the blades of their sickles towards it (Merlin and Poinssot, ‘Amours vendangeurs au 
gecko’, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, pp. 285—300, fig. 1) (Pl. 184). The Dionysiac associations lead to the use of the figure to represent 
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Kourba with the drunken Dionysus supported by his companions and framed in a field of vine- 
rinceaux, the crescent-on-a-stick appears in the border; here it is surely used as a sign of 
initiation into the Dionysiac mysteries or of adherence to his rites.°° The drunkenness of 
Dionysus is used frequently on sarcophagi as a symbol of the bliss which his worshippers can 
share, and probably has this significance here too. But more doubtful is the meaning of a frag- 
mentary mosaic from Carthage, where a drunken Dionysus, supported by a satyr and a 
bacchante and pouring wine from a kantharos above his leopard, is framed by vine scrolls 
containing vintaging Erotes;°° nothing here gives any clue whether the mosaicist or his patron 
interpreted the scene in its symbolic sense or just looked on it as a fashionable subject, perhaps 
one especially appropriate for a dining-room. 

The crescent-on-a-stick appears again in less direct association with images of Dionysus on 
mosaics from the Maison du Paon at El Djem. Here the symbol appears twice, on mosaics 
separated in date by about a century. At an intervening period several mosaics with Dionysiac 
subjects were laid in the house, including the mosaic with the peacock, already discussed.°’ 
Other mosaics of the house represent the fruits of the Seasons, xenia-subjects, and busts of 
girls whose identity is not certain.** Though the Dionysiac mosaics are not contemporary with 
either of the pavements containing the crescent-on-a-stick, the repetition of this sign after an 
interval of a hundred years does suggest that the occupants had a continuing devotion to 
Dionysus, and may well have belonged to an association for his worship; the pavements with 
the figures of the god and of his entourage would also have been intended to bear witness to 
this. 

But the whole question of the extent to which mosaics with Dionysiac subjects provide 
evidence that their owners really adhered to the Dionysiac religion in its more developed forms 
is, for the most part, obscure. It has been seen that a few actually represent the mysteries or 
their symbols, and would not have been laid without an expressed desire on the part of the 
patrons for such a scene. Others allude to the peculiarly African associations which linked 
Dionysus and the amphitheatre, and to the Dionysiac symbol of the crescent-on-a-stick, 
originally a sign of initiation. But far the greatest number show Dionysiac scenes and figures in 
a manner which leaves us in doubt of the exact significance attributed to them by their be- 
holders. To assume, as has sometimes been done, that every room or house where a Dionysiac 
scene or figure was represented must have been the seat of a Dionysiac fraternity is implausible. 
However thoroughly Thysdrus, for instance, may have been imbued with the Dionysiac spirit, 
it is hardly likely that the majority of houses of any size in the town had at least one room 
which served primarily as the meeting-place of a fraternity; and if a Dionysiac subject in E] Djem 
cannot be taken as evidence that a room was devoted to his cult, there is no reason why it 
should be so taken in any other city. A house such as the Maison du Terrain Hadj Ferjani 
Kacem at El Djem, where the floor of the main room is covered with Dionysiac figures and 


Autumn or an autumnal month, as on the mosaic of the months of which photographs are preserved at Dumbarton Oaks 
(above, p. 121 n. 43), where September holds a lizard by the tail (Stern, op. cit. p. 218, pl. XLII, 3). Finally a dancing Eros 
holds up a lizard on a string on the frigidarium mosaic from the Maison de l’Ane from Djemila, where Dionysiac and other 
motifs are mixed indiscriminately, without concern for their original significance (/nv. Alg. 291) (Pl. 186). 

65 Inv, Tun. 496: Salomonson, BABesch. xxxv, 1960, p. 46, fig. 16; see above, pp. 82—3. 

66 Jnv. Tun. 744 and plate and suppl. 744. 

67 Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 6—12, pls. I—XIV; for the peacock, see above, p. 168. For the dates of the various mosaics, 
ranging from the first half of the 2nd to the first half of the 3rd century, see ibid., pp. 12—14. 

68 The busts are not accompanied by any attributes, and are therefore unlikely to be either Muses or bacchantes. Foucher, 
op. cit., pp. 8—9, thinks they are portraits of groups of initiates. 
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symbols, and where several other rooms contain Dionysiac scenes or symbols connected with 
him, obviously suggests a particular attachment of the inhabitants to Dionysus;*? but the form 
of this attachment, and the proportionate part played in it by religious belief or by artistic 
fashion, can hardly be decided. 

One hint may be given by the numerous mosaics in which Dionysus is associated with the 
Seasons. The Seasons do not seem to have played any part in the actual cult of Dionysus, nor 
do they appear on the monuments showing scenes connected with the cult;” nor, as far as we 
know, are they linked with the Dionysiac associations of the amphitheatre. The connection of 
Dionysus with the Seasons seems to go back to the early Hellenistic period;7! the Seasons 
appeared in the middle of the Dionysiac procession in the pageant of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” 
On sarcophagi the association does not seem to be found until the Severan period, when it 
becomes common; here it appears generally to illustrate a belief in a Dionysiac after-life, with 
the Seasons symbolizing the eternal regeneration of life.7* It may be implied that this after-life 
is to be attained by initiation into the Dionysiac mysteries; but the absence of any close con- 
nection between the Seasons and monuments which illustrate the mysteries seems to contradict 
the suggestion of Hanfmann that the prototypes of such sarcophagi may have been ordered by 
pious initiates.“ In any case, the eschatological significance would not be appropriate for the 
mosaics. Rather, just as the Seasons in most of their appearances on mosaics seem principally 
to evoke a general, predominantly material, state of fertility and prosperity, so Dionysus when 
he accompanies them is thought of primarily, not as a god of the mysteries or of death, but as 
the god of wine and of fruitfulness and vegetation in general. When he and his followers appear 
in dining-rooms, they may signify nothing more than the pleasures of drinking, or, less crudely, 
may evoke ideas of well-being and of the rich gifts of the earth. Similarly his symbols, the vine 
and the crater or kantharos, are often separated from their association with the divine mysteries 
and used, especially in the fourth century, among the general repertory of pleasant and luck- 
bringing motifs. In this way, their subsequent absorption into the Christian repertory could 
take place without difficulty; if they had retained their full significance as symbols of the 
mysteries and the cult, this assimilation would have been impossible. 

Further than this it is probably impossible to go on the basis of the mosaics. That Dionysus 
enjoyed a popularity shared by few other deities, they show unquestionably; but only a few of 
them refer specifically to the god as an object of cult, or are connected with the Dionysiac 
mysteries. Nor is it possible in this field to draw any real distinction on grounds of date. The 
two mosaics which illustrate a cult-scene most clearly, those from the Maison de Bacchus at 
Djemila and the Maison de la Procession Dionysiaque at El Djem, both belong to the second 
century; but as late as the mid-fourth, the mosaic from the Maison de Bacchus at El Djem 
shows that the concept of the power of Dionysus as god of the amphitheatre was very much 
alive. In the intervening period, the numbers of more general Dionysiac mosaics are distributed 


** Foucher, Thysdrus 1961, pp. 53-6, pls. XXXVII—XLII. 

™ The seasonal beasts appear in medallions at the corners of the mosaic with the procession from the Terrain Abdeljelel 
(above, n. 21), and busts of the Seasons, together with other general Dionysiac figures, appear in the stem of the T of the 
triclinium-mosaic of the Maison de la Procession dionysiaque; in no cases are they more directly connected than this. 

™ e.g, the prototype of the Neo-Attic reliefs of Dionysus leading the dance of the Seasons, quoted by Hanfmann, The 
Season Sarcophagus, 1, p. 113, fig. 80. 

7” Athenaeus, Deipn. V.198b. 

™ Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus, 1, p. 236; Turcan, Les Sarcophages romains a représentations dionysiaques, 
pp. 593 ff., esp. 618 f. 

™ Hanfmann, op. cit., p. 236. 
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fairly evenly until a decline sets in from the early fourth century onwards.’*> Some of these 
may indeed have decorated rooms used as meeting-places for Dionysiac assemblies, others may 
have been ordinary domestic decoration using conventional and familiar motifs; in individual 
cases, most monuments give little indication which interpretation should be adopted. 


75 The extremely high proportion of Dionysiac mosaics from El Djem, where the majority of the rich houses containing 
mosaics belong to the period before 238 when the city was at its apogee, causes a preponderance of Dionysiac mosaics from 
the 2nd century or the first thirty years of the 3rd. If this imbalance is allowed for, the distribution becomes fairly even up to 
the early 4th century, after which there is a slow decline. 


XI 
CHRISTIAN MOSAICS 


Two principal characteristics have been observed in the majority of mosaics produced in the 
later fourth century and after: the reduction of a scene to a few easily manageable motifs, and 
the use of symbols, mostly of a generally lucky nature, in ornamental designs; the two tendencies, 
of course, overlap and reinforce one another, There are exceptions, original works of which 
some are extremely impressive; but these were the principles which governed the work of the 
average atelier. 

In the course of the century, there arose a completely new demand for mosaic pavements as 
decoration for a new sort of monument: the floors of Christian churches. These offered new 
opportunities to patrons and donors to display their wealth and generosity, to the pious to 
express their religious beliefs. The limitations which restrict the use of mosaics in pagan 
religious buildings do not apply to churches; there is a very large number of Christian monu- 
ments, generally identifiable without possibility of error. These illustrate the latest develop- 
ments of mosaic production in religious contexts in Africa; and in the Christian literature a 
rich contemporary documentation is available to interpret the symbolism in favour and to 
record the attitudes of the society for whom the monuments were constructed. In comparison 
with the pagan works of the time, there is an overwhelming wealth of literary material to 
explain and illustrate the Christian mosaics. 

In the light of these considerations, the first impression produced by the Christian mosaics is 
one of iconographic poverty. Of the great episcopal churches which arose in the cities, many, even 
the finest, are paved exclusively, or almost so, with ornamental designs, geometric and floral 
patterns; thus the great churches at Hippo, at Dermech in Carthage, at Timgad and Tebessa, 
and many others.’ In other cases, as at Sétif, the pavement of the church is taken up entirely 
with tomb-mosaics, often very simple and all designed individually, and there is no over-all 
decoration. The bishops and clergy responsible for such monuments seem to have decided to 
play safe; the ornamental pavements are often of great richness, but figured subjects, with their 
complicated problems of what iconography was acceptable on the floor, were avoided. This 
cautiousness seems particularly characteristic of the early period, as seen in the churches dating 
from before the Vandal conquest.* In the churches built after the Byzantine reconquest, a 
more adventurous decoration is sometimes to be found. Though purely abstract decoration 

' Hippo, Great Basilica: E. Marec, Monuments chrétiens d'Hippone (Paris 1958), pp. 23—98; Carthage, Basilica of Dermech 
I: Inv. Tun. 683—90; Gauckler, Basiligques chrétiennes de la Tunisie (Paris 1913), pl. I. Timgad, West Basilica: Jnv. Alg. 
104—08, Germain, Mosafques de Timgad, 186—9, pp. 124—5 (there are figured pavements in the baptistery, but not in the 
church itself and other dependencies). Tébessa: Jnv. Alg. 6. 

* Sétif, Basilicas A and B: Février, Fouilles de Sétif: Les Basiliques chrétiennes du Quartier Nord-Ouest (Paris 1965), esp. 
pp. 57—108. Both basilicas contain dated tomb-mosaics, the earliest in each respectively of 378 and 389. 

* The dating of most of the Christian mosaics of North Africa is as uncertain as that of the secular monuments. Apart from 
the few securely dated buildings or pavements, other works have often been attributed indifferently to the 4th, 5th, or 6th 
century; the question how much is to be ascribed to the Vandal period is particularly doubtful. There are, of course, changes 
over this period that would become identifiable in the detailed survey which is needed: new motifs introduced, changes in the 
method of treating patterns or figuresubjects. For a general survey of the present state of knowledge, see N. Duval and 


P.-A. Feévrier, ‘Le Décor des monuments chrétiens d'Afrique (Algérie, Tunisie)’, Actas del VIII congreso internacional de 
arqueologia cristiana, Barcelona 1969 (1972), pp. 5—55, esp. pp. 15—30. 
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often continues to be used, on the pavements of some sixth-century churches animals and 
birds, fish, vine scrolls, and other floral or vegetable motifs are common.* Most impressive is 
the great Justinianic Basilica at Sabratha, where the whole nave is covered with the scrolls and 
branches of a vine, rising from a clump of acanthus at the entrance, and enclosing birds of 
every variety: peacocks flanking the entrance, a phoenix, pheasants and lesser birds, a cage, 
and finally a magnificent frontal peacock unfurling its tail before the altar (Pl. 197).° For the 
most part, however, the floors of these later churches are decorated with standard decorative 
themes, often composed formally with the figures placed in compartments. Moreover, it seems 
likely that on the most outstanding of these mosaics there was some degree of influence from 
the East, where church-mosaics were now a flourishing genre, and that the high formal quality 
of the ornamental design on the Sabratha pavement, for instance, should be attributed in part 
to Byzantine influence. But the question needs further study; our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the African church-mosaics is still uncertain. There was certainly a revival during the 
sixth century; we cannot yet distinguish clearly how much this was due to the recovery of 
native traditions, how much to new influence coming in from the East after the Byzantine 
reconquest.® 

But if the great basilicas show such timidity in the use of mosaic, some smaller monuments 
are bolder. Small chapels and baptisteries were often given a much livelier decoration than 
their attached basilicas; and the decorated tomb-mosaic becomes the most typical form of 
Christian mosaic. Here was an opportunity for individual patronage on a small scale; the 
Christian ordering a tomb would naturally look for a design to reflect his own beliefs or his 
own taste in decoration. Tomb-mosaics are known from all over the African provinces; some 
are isolated finds from single hypogea, others are clustered in cemeteries, or inserted into the 
floors of churches. One example may be selected for examination of the type of decoration 
and motifs used, the mosaics from the church of the Priest Felix at Kélibia (Cap Bon).’ 
Fifty panels come from the interior of the church and constitute the sole decoration of its 
floor; the majority probably belong to the end of the fourth and early fifth century, with 
some extending over the rest of the fifth century. They show a remarkable homogeneity; 
Duval distinguishes two main types, and within these types a few basic elements are repeated 
again and again with only minor variations. These are essentially artisan works, each type the 
product of a single workshop with a limited stock of subjects. Some of the tombs, especially 
those of Duval’s second type, are non-figurative, or almost so, and confine their decoration to 
an inscription, an ornamental border, and perhaps the Christian monogram in a crown or 


* Still purely abstract are the mosaics of Basilica | at Dermech, Carthage, probably to be placed after the Byzantine recon- 
quest (Gauckler, Basiliques chrétiennes de la Tunisie, pp. 16—17; J. Vaultrin, Les Basiliques chrétiennes de Carthage (Algiers 
1933), pp. 121—2). For typical examples of the animals, birds, etc. in compartments, cf. the mosaic from a 6th-century 
basilica at Sfax (Yacoub, Guide du Musée de Sfax (Tunis 1966), p. 13, M.40); or, on a smaller scale, the chapel of Asterius at 
Carthage (Duval and Lézine, ‘La Chapelle fun¢raire souterraine dite d’Astérius d Carthage’, MEFR Ixxi, 1959, pp. 339-57). 
Probably to this period should be ascribed the southern basilica or basilica of Cresconius at Djemila, with its stars containing a 
variety of animals and birds. The Cresconius during whose episcopate the mosaics were laid is traditionally identified as the 
bishop who was present at the Council of Carthage in 411; Février suggests that he should rather be identified as a bishop attested 
in 553, thereby explaining the pronounced difference between the mosaics in this church and those in the twin north basilica, 
which are probably to be dated to the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century (Février, Bull. Ant. Fr. 1965, pp. 88—92, 
and Djemila (Algiers 1968), pp. 81—2). 

* Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania V, pp. 27—9, pls. 19—34; see below, p. 193. 

® For the church-mosaics in the East during the 6th century, see below, pp. 230—3. 

7 J. Cintas and N. Duval, ‘L’Eglise du Prétre Félix’, Karthago ix, 1958, pp. 157—265. Duval (p. 243) divides the tomb- 
mosaics into Types I and II, and considers his Type I generally earlier than Type II, but with some overlapping; they are the 
products of two different ateliers, not of two separate periods. 
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wreath; but most make use of some simple imagery. This imagery is almost without exception 
taken over directly from that which prevails on many secular mosaics of the fourth century. 
Duval’s first type consists of a simple border, often just a plain fillet, and of a central epitaph 
in a crown, surrounded by a mass of animal and vegetal motifs. Vines, acanthus scrolls, and 
rose-plants rise from kantharoi or craters or are distributed freely over the field; among them 
walk peacocks, doves, pheasants, and other birds. Palm-trees flank the inscription, which is 
sometimes contained in a laurel wreath; fish swim around; fruit and flowers are scattered 
among the other subjects. A few specifically Christian symbols appear: the monogram, the « 
and w, a pair of candles; but they are outweighed by the mass of familiar motifs. These panels 
are Clearly produced by a workshop which specialized in such things; but its method of work 
has been to take over from the secular repertory a few symbols, some of the most popular of 
those in general use on domestic mosaics of the fourth century. The character of lucky signs 
which they possessed in their secular use is not essentially altered by the Christian interpreta- 
tion which they now bear; the main impression evoked is still that of a rich and flowering 
paradise. Of specifically Christian iconography there is none. 

Attached to the Keélibia basilica was a baptistery, in which the font itself and the floor 
surrounding it were entirely covered with mosaic (Pl. 188).* The work is later than any of the 
tomb-mosaics; but the imagery is basically similar. Vine scrolls grow from kantharoi at the 
corners, and cover the floor around the font; between them are small birds. Inside the font, a 
monogram flanked by a and w appears at the bottom: on the sides are ornamental and floral 
designs, fruit-trees and dolphins, fish and a bee, candles, and four small panels containing 
respectively a dove between lilies; Noah’s ark between two birds; a chalice between a pair of 
partridges; and a ciborium covering a cross, between birds and flowers. There are a few new 
subjects here: Noah’s ark, the cross beneath the ciborium, the bee, and they are selected as 
bearing a particular reference to the sacrament of baptism.? A greater part is also played by 
the Christian symbols: the cross and the monogram appear at least twelve times in the 
baptistery. Despite this, the majority of the motifs are those already familiar from the tomb- 
mosaics. 

Kélibia is a remote site; both tomb-mosaics and baptistery are essentially the work of small 
local workshops with a limited repertory, though the designers of Duval’s first type had a 
strong and original decorative sense. In general, the production of tomb-mosaics seems to have 
been of a very regional character, and pronounced differences separate the local schools.!° In 
some areas non-figured designs are almost universal; the tombs confine their decoration to an 
inscription and, at the most, an ornamental border, Others are bolder; one new element which 
appears particularly on tombs from Tabarka and Sfax is the representation of the deceased 


* C. Courtois, ‘Sur un baptistere découvert dans la région de Kélibia (Cap Bon)’, Karthago vi, 1955, pp. 98—123, pls. I~VI; 
Duval, op. cit., pp. 255—62, places it in the second half of the 6th century. 

* On the symbolism used in this baptistery, see, in addition to the works quoted in the preceding note, P.-A. Février and 
C. Poinssot, “Les Cierges et l’abeille: Note sur l’iconographie du baptistére découvert dans la région de Kélibia (Tunisie)’, Cah. 
Arch. x, 1959, pp. 149—56. They conclude (p. 152): ‘Toute la décoration de la cuve .. . se développe autour de |’idée du Christ 
salut du Monde’; but although the selection of the motifs is made with this aim in view, most of the motifs themselves are 
none the less part of the conventional repertory. 

“’ See Cintas and Duval, Karthago ix, 1958, pp. 238—42, on the geographical associations of the Kélibia school; and 
Février, ‘Mosalques funéraires chrétiennes datées d’Afrique du Nord’, Atti del VI congresso internazionale di archeologia 
cristiana, Ravenna 1962 (Citta del Vaticano 1965), pp. 433—56, who discusses some dated tomb-mosaics from various sites in 
Numidia which form a homogeneous group. He concludes that the regional differences between tomb-mosaics are such that 
the chronological data of the Numidian group cannot be applied to those in the more eastern provinces. 
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himself, usually as an orant (Pl. 189).‘* The figure takes up nearly the whole length of the 
panel; only a little space may be left for some of the familiar motifs. In the portrayal of the 
deceased attempts are made to render the features as a portrait, and to treat realistically details 
of costume; the orant mosaics may in fact be regarded as part of the last florescence of the 
realistic tradition of the African mosaicists. Another survival is the representation of subjects 
eomnected with the dead man’s occupation in life: a scribe shown seated at a desk writing, a 
ship on the tomb of a man described as Navicularius (Pls. 189—90).'? Apart from these, however, 
the same subjects are repeated: birds, fish, flowers, candles, kantharoi (Pl. 187). Some motifs 
eppear which are not found at Kélibia, such as sheep and baskets of fruit; none of these is in 
any way original. 

Against this general limited repertory may be set a few examples of works in which a 
specifically Christian iconography is used. In other forms of Christian art an extremely wide 
range of subjects from the Old and New Testaments and the acta of the saints had been adopted 
by the end of the fourth century; some few of these appear on mosaics. Thus Daniel in the 
lions’ den is found on tomb-mosaics at Bordj-el-loudi and Sfax (Pl. 191);'* episodes from the 
story of Jonah in the basilica at Bordj-el-loudi, and on a tomb-mosaic at Tabarka.'* The 
Sacrifice of Abraham is probably to be seen in a fragmentary scene in the basilica at Tigzirt;"° 
the three Hebrews in the furnace on a tomb-mosaic in the basilica at Damous-el-Karita at 
Carthage.'® This last subject is also found on a mosaic-covered sarcophagus at Tipasa, which had 
an unusual variety of subjects: beside the three Hebrews appear the Healing of the man born 
blind, a row of orants (or Saints?) between torches, Noah in the ark, and Daniel.'’ On a frag- 
mentary tomb-mosaic from Sfax, Saint Theodore is represented, piercing with a lance the 
serpent beneath his horse’s feet.'8 There are a few Good Shepherds, for example on a tomb- 
mosaic at Tabarka;!? more ambitiously, a pavement from the nave of a basilica at Matifou 
(Rusguniae) showed shepherds with their sheep in a flowering meadow.*® Here it is not the 
Good Shepherd as a symbol of Christ, since at least two men are represented; rather it is a 
pastoral scene, perhaps derived from the tradition of rural subjects which flourished at Cherchel, 
not too far distant, and adapted to bear a Christian symbolism. 

This does not, however, amount to very much. In comparison with the wealth of Christian 
iconography available in other media, the poverty of the African mosaics in such scenes Is strik- 
ing. The few subjects which do appear are among the most standardized motifs of early 
Christian art; their immediate models seem to lie, not in the rich iconographical store of con- 
temporary paintings, wall-mosaics, or sarcophagus-sculpture, but in the designs used to decorate 
mass-produced works such as pottery, lamps, and earthenware. Every biblical subject found on 
the mosaics (with the possible exception of Noah in the ark) can be paralleled among the motifs 


'! Tabarka: Inv. Tun. 941—1056, and suppl. 1049, a—v; plates of nos. 941, 953, 965, 967, 1022; Gauckler, "Mosaiques 
tombales d’une chapelle de martyrs 4 Thabraca’, Mon. Piot xiii, 1906, pp. 175—227, figs. 1—14. The deceased is represented 
on at least thirty-six of these mosaics. Sfax: /nv. Tun. 36—60, and suppl. 60, d—f; at least six of these represent the deceased. 
The admission of the human figure into the repertory of funerary mosaics is probably to be placed around the middle of the 
5th century; see Duval and Février, Actas del VIII congreso internacional de arqueologia cristiana, Barcelona 1969, pp. 21 f. 

‘2 Inv. Tun. 1022, double tomb of Victoria and of the scribe (whose name is destroyed); Jnv. Tun. 969, tomb of the 
Navicularius Felix, both from Tabarka. The ship perhaps also has a symbolic significance. 

'S Bordj-l-loudi: /Jnv. Tun. 514. Sfax: Merlin, BAC 1917, p. clxi. 

'* Bordj<l-loudi: Jnv. Tun. 515, Tabarka: CMA suppl. II, A.424, pl. II, 1. 


15 Pp. Gavault, Etude sur les ruines romaines de Tigzirt (Paris 1897), pp. 44—5, fig. 11. 16 Inv. Tun. 859. 
‘7 Lassus, ‘Les MosaYques d'un sarcophage de Tipasa’, Libyca iii, 1955, 2, pp. 265-79. 
'* Sfax Museum, M.38: Yacoub, Guide du Musée de Sfax, p. 39. 1? Inv, Tun. 984. 


20 Inv. Alg. 349 and plate. 
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used to decorate the North African pottery of the period, or on the terracotta revetment-tiles 
found in large quantities on a number of sites; on the latter, moreover, several Christian subjects 
appear which are not found on mosaics.” The few mosaicists who looked for a subject specifi- 
cally Christian did not look very far. 

Only very occasionally are there signs of originality among the makers of Christian mosaics. 
One of the most interesting comes from an annex of a basilica at Oued Ramel (Pl. 192),?? In 
the centre nude Erotes support a wreath with an inscription; at the side is a scene, on three 
registers, of the construction of a building. An architect or overseer presides over several work- 
men: a Carpenter gouging a hollow in a plank, surrounded by a variety of tools and a completed 
capital; two men mixing mortar; two others guiding a pair of horses who pull a cart with a 
column in it. It is noteworthy, however, that the Oued Ramel mosaic does not represent an 
actual scene, for the building under construction is not shown. The figures are treated as dis- 
connected motifs against a plain ground; but the motifs are original. This is one of the latest 
examples of the survival of the tradition of realistic genre, and of interest in scenes of action 
for their own sake; but it had no other effect on the subject-matter of Christian pavements. 
Indeed, the Oued Ramel mosaic can be identified as Christian only on the grounds of its prov- 
enance; nothing about the scene itself is Christian. Since the inscription is destroyed, we can 
only guess at the reason for its presence; but it is attractive to see in it a dedication panel for 
the building in which it was laid. If so, there is an unusually close relation between subject and 
setting; the building which the workmen are constructing is presumably the basilica itself. 

Another unique subject appears on a tomb-mosaic from Tabarka. Instead of the usual motifs, 
the border of vine scroll surrounds a panel entirely occupied by a schematic representation of a 
church building; between the colonnade and the roof runs the inscription ECCLESIA MATER / 
VALENTIA IN PACAE (Pl. 193).?* The only elements of the traditional repertory are a few 
birds and rose-buds between the columns of the nave, which perhaps symbolize the procession 
of the faithful. The idea of representing the church, not by an abstract symbol, but by the 
building itself is unparalleled; however unsophisticated the execution, this work may be seen as 
distantly related to the great Villa-mosaics of Tabarka, which also surely represent real buildings. 

Both these works, therefore, show some continuation in the Christian field of the realistic 
traditions of mosaic-work. In this category one other type of subject has also left a few traces 
in the Christian repertory, the hunting scene. In the basilica of Cresconius at Djemila, panels 
contain hounds pursuing hares and deer, among a few scattered plants and birds; the scene is 
reduced to its simplest elements, as conventional as the isolated animals and birds elsewhere in 
the church (Pl. 195).** A tomb-mosaic from Tabarka has a tiny scene of horsemen galloping in 
a very simple landscape; the horsemen have here been included among the more familiar 
elements of Paradise.** In these, hunting may be taken either as an activity of Paradise or as a 

* For the pottery, see Salomonson, ‘Late-Roman Earthenware with Relief Decoration found in North Africa and Egypt’, 
Oud, Med. Leiden xliii, 1962, p. 67, pl. XX, 5—6; id., ‘Spatrémische rote Tonware mit Reliefverzierung aus Nordafrikanischen 
Werkstatten’, BA Besch. xliv, 1969, pp. 23—9. 

For lamps, see Marec, ‘Hippone: Deux interprétations du Sacrifice d’Abraham’, Libyca vii, 1959, pp. 147—52, and Lassus, 
Libyea iii, 1955, pp. 279—80. 

For terracotta tiles, see CMA, L, pp.208 f., esp. nos. 7—11, and suppl. I, pp. 278 f., nos. 86—9, 109, 111—12; suppl. II, 
pp. 281 f., nos. 127, 137. 

*2 Inv. Tun. 463 and plate. I know of no evidence for dating this building, but stylistically it can hardly be earlier than the 
end of the 4th century. 

8 Inv. Tun. 1021 and plate. The panel shows the gabled end of the building, the colonnade of the nave, with the altar in 
the centre and candles burning on it, the triumphal arch, and the semi-dome of the apse behind. 


* Y. Allais, Djemila (Paris 1938), p. 70. 
25 Inv. Tun. 1024 and plate. 
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symbol of the struggles of life; the symbolic interpretation, almost entirely absent from the 
secular hunting mosaics, has come to the fore. 

These few mosaics, therefore, show some signs of the survival of the realistic traditions of 
the African mosaics in the Christian art of the fifth and sixth centuries. For the most part, 
however, it is the symbolic tradition which dominates. The vast majority of Christian mosaics, 
if figured at all, show vines, palms, and kantharoi, animals, birds and fish, trees and flowers. 
The tomb-mosaics, artisan works on a small scale, often simply accumulate such symbols; on 
more ambitious monuments they are given an ornamental distribution, and it is frequently as a 
formal decorative design that the ensemble impresses. Thus in the baptistery of a basilica at 
La Skhira, rich ornamental designs flank panels in front of the font, which contain a pair of 
confronted stags and a row of arcades framing four jewelled crosses, with lamps hanging from 
their arms and birds in the tympana of the arches above (Pl. 196). In the main basilica were 
similar panels, with a pair of stags confronted across a.crater, from which rose-plants grow, and 
a pair of confronted lambs.”® In the basilica of Bir-Ftouha at Carthage, a complicated pattern 
of interlacing laurel wreaths covered the whole pavement. Framed in them are birds (which 
include the phoenix and a pair of flamingoes as well as the more usual peacocks, doves, 
pheasant, etc.), baskets of fruit and flowers, and other familiar motifs, and, repeated eight 
times in the spaces between the wreaths, a stag and a doe drinking from the four rivers of 
Paradise which flow from a mound on which stands a chalice.?’ In the baptistery at Henchir 
Messaouda a panel in front of the font contained two stags confronted across a tree; they are 
both engaged in struggling with a snake, which they trample under foot and bite with their 
teeth.2* The struggle with the snake is a symbol of the fight which the newly baptized have to 
undertake against the Devil; but the doubling of the motif, and the heraldic disposition of the 
figures are not essential to this significance. On works like these, though the motifs all have a 
symbolic significance, it is hard to resist the conclusion that their selection and arrangement 
are inspired at least as much by decorative principles. This impression grows even stronger with 
those pavements on which the various motifs, animals and birds, are framed in the scrolls of 
vines which spring from kantharoi or from acanthus-clumps.”? This type of design has some 
particularly rich applications; it reaches its most impressive form with the great vine of the 
Justinianic Basilica at Sabratha, where the whole floor of the main nave is covered by the 
symmetrical scrolls which frame peacocks and phoenix, caged bird, pheasants, and innumerable 
others (Pl. 197).3° The type is, of course, familiar outside Africa, and it is likely that influence 
from Constantinople and the East may be seen here, and perhaps on some others of these 


a¢ M. Fendri, Basiliques chrétiennes de la Skhira (Paris 1961), pp. 30—4, 45—53, pls. H, J, K, XIII—XIV, XX—XXIV. Fendri 
places the mosaics in the 6th century (p. 57). 

27 Inv, Tun. 786; fragments in the Bardo and the Louvre. The motif of the deer drinking from the Rivers of Paradise 
appears also at Carthage, Gamart, among other subjects enclosed in a pattern of rows of kantharoi linked by arches, on what 
is surely a Christian pavement, though the nature of the building is not recorded (/nv. Tun. 797; Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 49, 
pp. 123-5, fig. 140); and on a mosaic from Carthage, Bordj-Djedid, apparently from a house, a pair of confronted deer drink 
from a fountain among water-birds and plants (/Jnv. Tun. 760; Hinks, op. cit., 48, pp. 121—3, fig. 139). It is, of course, 
common in Christian art elsewhere. 

28 G. L. Feuille, ‘Une Mosatque chrétienne de l’Henchir Messaouda’, Cah. Arch. iv, 1949, pp. 9-15, figs. 2, 3; for the 
symbolism of the stag and the snake, cf. H.-C. Puech, ‘Le Cerf et le serpent; note sur le symbolisme de la mosaique découverte 
au baptistére de l’Henchir Messaouda’, Cah. Arch. iv, 1949, pp. 17—60. The pavement almost certainly belongs to the 6th 
century. 

29 For instance, a mosaic from Cherchel, probably from a church, Jnv. Alg. 435; the mosaic with the Greek inscription 
Theodoulou from Sousse, Inv. Sousse 57-164, p. 75, pl. XXXVIII (Pl. F); and the cruciform church at Iunca, Feuille, BAC 
1950, pp. 124-5, pls. VI—-VII. 

3° Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, V, p. 27—9, pls. 19-34. 
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highly decorative pavements; but they have their forerunners in the native tradition,*! 

In general, therefore, the Christian mosaics show a tendency towards the use of a limited 
symbolism, subjected to an organization which becomes more and more formalized and 
decorative with the passing of time. There are a very few instances of originality, a few attempts 
to make use of the iconographic legacy of the realistic traditions, but little comes of them: 
there is virtually no sign of attempts to work out a new iconography suitable for Christian 
floors. Several explanations may be suggested for these limitations. In the first place, the 
practice of covering floors with tomb-mosaics often had a restricting effect, making it imposs- 
ible to design the floor as a unity; the tomb-mosaic itself was usually a small panel which gave 
little opportunity for departing from the conventional subjects, and it was essentially artisan 
work, available to a wide section of the population. However, the practice was not universal, so 
that this can be only a very partial explanation. Secondly, there can be little doubt that there 
was a reluctance to place on the floor anything which might be regarded as a sacred image; this 
led to a tendency to use safe, neutral motifs or purely ornamental designs. But the prohibition 
against placing the divine image on the floor held good in other parts of the Empire, and did 
not prevent numerous experiments being carried out in some areas to discover subjects suitable 
for the decoration of church floors. More significantly, in Africa, by the late fourth century 
the tradition of mosaic-work was in many ways in decline, with a tendency, as has been seen 
again and again, to rely exclusively on the repetition of motifs from stock. Against this, how- 
ever, may be set many of the domestic mosaics of the period which, though they use stock 
motifs for individual figures, show in their treatment of the whole a most impressive originality; 
nothing in the Christian field in North Africa can be compared to the hunting mosaic from 
Khereddine, the Dominus Iulius and Tabarka Villa-mosaics, or the best of the pavements with 
the Triumph of Venus or the mask of Ocean, all belonging to the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. In comparison with these, the Christian pavements, even the most ambitious, seem 
to lack seriousness; it has been accepted that the role of the pavement is principally decorative. 
Probably the fact that, in the course of the fourth century, the type of symbolism which they 
use had become widespread on secular monuments may account for the unwillingness to 
experiment. The practice of covering pavements with scrolls of vine or acanthus, branches of 
roses, palms, fruit, flowers, birds and beasts, of suggesting a paradisal richness which needed 
only a slight shift of interpretation to evoke a whole wealth of Christian imagery, was so 
general and familiar that there was little impetus to evolve a new iconography. On the other 
hand, there had never been an established tradition of representing specifically religious subjects 
on the floor, or of associating the subject of a pavement with the cultic function of the building 
in which it was laid. It is worth noticing that the one example of a mosaic pavement decorating 
a synagogue, from Hammam Lif, shows very similar characteristics.*2, Apart from the seven- 
branched candlesticks and other sacred objects, which flank the central inscription, the surviving 
subjects are almost exactly the same as those of contemporary churches: peacocks confronted 


** For 6th century vine-pavements in the eastern Mediterranean, see below, pp. 230 f. The extent of eastern influence 
on the church-mosaics of Africa after the Byzantine reconquest needs investigation; certainly there is some continuity of tradi- 
tions, but the increasing tendency to decorative formalism on some of these pavements may reflect such external influence. 
See N. Duval, REG lxxxiv, 1971, p. xxix. 

2 Inv. Tun. 501—5; F. M. Biebel, ‘The Mosaics of Hammam Lif’, Art Bulletin xviii, 1936, pp. 541—51. It is one of the 
very few mosaics from synagogues known outside Palestine; for the Palestinian examples, and their relationship to the church- 
mosaics there, see below, p. 232. Biebel suggests that the damaged panel in the centre may have contained an attempt to 
represent the Creation, but so little is left that this is quite uncertain; the subject would be unparalleled in such a setting. For 
the date, Biebel suggests the second half of the Sth century (p. 550); there seems no reason to rule out the 6th. 
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across a kantharos, palm-trees, fish, birds, and flowers. Here too there is an adaptation of the 
stock current motifs, with the addition only of the indispensable sacred symbols, rather 
than the invention of something new. 

For all their decorative qualities, therefore, the Christian mosaics represent a decline. One of 
the most striking features of the North African mosaics is the wide diversity of uses to which 
the pavement was put. Over the course of three centuries it has been possible to distinguish the 
various interests of the patrons; to see the artists changing their sources of material, drawing 
now on an old and traditional repertory, now on direct observation of contemporary subjects, 
which then in their turn become conventional and stereotyped; to see different uses made of 
the same subject-matter, different interpretations placed on the same theme. The floor itself 
has been regarded alternately as a location for pure decoration, for the recording of achieve- 
ments, for the assertion of interests and preoccupations, for the glorification of possessions 
and position; or it has been used to honour certain deities, and to achieve magical or semi- 
magical ends. Much of this diversity was past by the period to which most of the Christian 
mosaics belong; but the best of the contemporary secular works still show great originality 
and variety of use. With the Christian mosaics this variety shrinks almost entirely to a single 
theme, a repetition of one kind of symbolism. The vine, the birds in Paradise, the deer drinking 
from the springs of life, the fish in the waters of baptism have become elements in a universal 
language; the mosaic’s function is to evoke these concepts in a manner as ornamental as 
possible. 


XII 
DIFFUSION AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE AFRICAN STYLE 


The Africans developed their new’style of mosaic essentially in isolation. The formative period, 
as has been seen, falls in the latter part of the second and covers most of the third century; and 
during this time there is little sign in the rest of the Empire of experiment with new types of 
mosaic or new methods of composition. The themes which were most popular in Africa are all 
found at least occasionally elsewhere, especially in the western provinces; but they are treated 
in a totally different way. Isolated examples do indeed occur of mosaics probably to be dated 
to this period which show close links with designs or patterns common in Africa;! but such 
works are rare exceptions and have little effect on the general development of mosaics in the 
other provinces. The dominant pattern in the second and third centuries appears to consist of 
local workshops, each with its own regional style, and with its direct contacts virtually confined 
to neighbouring schools. Occasionally a travelling mosaicist will introduce an exotic design; but 
in general there is little sign of cross-fertilization between different regions. In Italy, the 
black-and-white mosaic remains the dominant form; the less common polychrome floors are 
largely decorative, or contain figures in compartments. In the north-west provinces, the method 
of composition in compartments is adopted nearly universally; in the eastern Mediterranean, 
the traditional emblema-type panel persists. 

The situation changes some time between the third and fourth centuries. In many of the arts 
there is a tendency at this time towards the breaking-down of regional styles; or rather, as 
official art abandons more and more its classical basis, various regional styles blend to make up 
the new style of Late Antiquity. On the one hand, provincial styles are accepted by the court, 
wherever it is situated, and at Rome; on the other, the modified court style so created affects 
in its turn the art of the provinces. Moreover, outside the realm of official art, there seems to 
be a greater demand than before among patrons in the provinces for works in a more cos- 
mopolitan style. The result is the creation of a new artistic koine throughout the western 
Mediterranean area (the East is much slower to be affected); regional differences of course 
persist, but the same new elements are found all through the provinces. With floor-mosaics, 
this new style means principally the adoption of the African type. The particular characteristics 
of the African mosaics, their brilliant polychromy, large, forceful designs, free handling of the 
figures, and their suitability for recording the interests of the patrons, made the style much 
more attractive than any of the others available. 


1. PIAZZA ARMERINA 


The most impressive example of the expansion of the African style is given by one of the most 


' The clearest examples of such links are shown by a few ornamental pavements which use designs common in Africa but 
not found in their own neighbourhood, for instance the laurel wreaths which appear on a mosaic from Ocata in Barcelona 
(E. Ripoll Perell4, Ampurias xvii—xviii, 1955—6, pl. III, p. 304), and one from Granéjouls in southern France (/nv. Gaule I, 
383). 
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controversial monuments of all Late Antiquity. It comes from the region of the Empire which 
might be expected to be most exposed to African influence. Sicily is naturally linked closely to 
North Africa; for the southern parts of the island Carthage is nearer than Rome or any other 
major city of Italy. The links are reflected by the mosaics from at least the early third century; 
beside works of purely Italian style appear others that resemble mosaics in Africa so closely 
that they must be the work of imported craftsmen: two mosaics of Orpheus from Palermo, for 
example, or ornamental designs at Agrigento and Carini.’ 

However, nothing previously known in Sicily is in any way comparable to Piazza Armerina. 
The occasional earlier pavements of African type hardly prepare for the huge villa with over 
forty separate mosaics, the majority of them figured, covering more than 3,500 m sq. It is, in fact, 
partly the absence of local parallels on a remotely comparable scale which has been responsible 
for the violent controversy which the villa and its mosaics have aroused, and perhaps for some 
of the more extravagant theories concerning them. Argument has raged principally over the 
identity of the owner of the villa and the date of the mosaics; all too often it has been con- 
ducted from a basis of preconceptions, and there has been little attempt to analyse the mosaics 
in detail. Indeed, in the continuing absence of a publication, not only of the excavations, but 
even of the mosaics as a whole, ornamental as well as figured, it is hard to see how discussion 
can hope to achieve definite results. Some of the problems must remain unanswerable at the 
moment, or at the best can have only probable solutions.? 

One thing, however, has been clear all along, and has been accepted by the majority of those 
who have written on the villa—the resemblance of the mosaics to those of North Africa.* New 


* Mosaics in Sicily: B. Pace, Arte e civiltd della Sicilia antica, 11 (Milan, Genoa, Rome, Naples 1939), pp. 178—88. Palermo, 
Orpheus: ibid., p. 185, fig. 173; Stern, Gallia xiii, 1955, p. 71, dating it to the first half of the 3rd century. It belongs to the 
type Ila, which Stern considers typical of Orpheus mosaics in Africa, and is almost identical in design to mosaics from Thina, 
OQudna, and Sfax: see above, p. 135. The second Orpheus mosaic from Palermo is fragmentary, but of the same type. Carini: 
Pace, op. cit., p. 187, fig. 176. Agrigento: Neutsch, AA 1954, p. 628, fig. 81. 

* The literature on Piazza Armerina is enormous, but there is still no detailed and thoroughly illustrated publication of the 
mosaics as a whole. Most of the early bibliography is given by Gentili, La Villa Imperiale (1956), p. 5. The most important of 
the discussions of the villa are: H. P. L’Orange and E. Dyggve, ‘E un palazzo di Massimiano Erculeo che gli scavi di Piazza 
Armerina portano alla luce?’, Symbolae Osloenses xxix, 1952, pp. 114—28; S. Mazzarino, ‘Sull’Otium di Massimiano Erculio 
dopo l’abdicazione’, Rend. Linc. viii, 8, 1953, pp. 417—21; Gentili, ‘Architetture e mosaici della villa romana di Piazza 
Ammerina’, Acta Congressus Madvigiani, 1954, I (1958), pp. 397-412; B. Neutsch, ‘Archdologische Grabungen und Funde in 
Sizilien’, AA 1954, pp. 554—98; B. Pace, J mosaici di Piazza Armerina (Rome 1955); L’Orange, ‘Il palazzo di Massimiano 
Erculeo di Piazza Armerina’, Studi in onore di A. Calderini e R. Paribeni Ill (1956), pp. 593—600; Gentili, ‘Le gare del circo 
mel mosaico di Piazza Armerina’, Boll. d'Arte xlii, 1957, pp. 7—27; Gentili, La Villa Erculia; G. Manganaro, ‘Aspetti pagani dei 
mosaici di Piazza Armerina’, Arch. Class. xi, 1959, pp. 241—50; M. Cagiano de Azevedo, ‘I proprietari della villa di Piazza 
Armerina’, Scritti in onore di M. Salmi (1961), 1, pp. 15—27; A. Carandini, ‘Ricerche sullo stile e la cronologia dei mosaici della 
villa di Piazza Armerina’, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2 (1964); L’Orange, ‘Nouvelle Contribution a l'étude du Palais Herculien de 
Piazza Armerina’, CMGR, pp. 305—14; G. Lugli, ‘Contributo alla storia edilizia della villa romana di Piazza Armerina’, Riv. Jst. 
Arch. xi—xii, 1963, pp. 28—82; Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 244—51; L’Orange, ‘Nuovo contributo allo studio del Palazzo 
Ereulio di Piazza Armerina’, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 65—104; Carandini, ‘La villa di Piazza Armerina, la 
circolazione della cultura figurativa africana nel tardo impero, ed altre precisazioni’, Dialoghi di Archeologia i, 1967, 
pp. 93—120; Cagiano de Azevedo, ‘Questioni vecchie e nuove su Piazza Armerina’, Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 1967—8, pp. 123—50; 
H. Kahler, ‘La villa di Massenzio a Piazza Armerina’, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, pp. 41—9; Carandini, ‘Appunti sulla com- 
posizione del mosaico detto “grande caccia” del Casale a Piazza Armerina’, Dialoghi di Archeologia iv—v, 1970—1, pp. 120—34; 
C. Ampolo, A. Carandini, G. Pucci, ‘La villa del Casale a Piazza Armerina. Problemi, saggi stratigrafici ed altre ricerche’, 
MEFRA 83,1971, 1, pp. 141—281; H. Kahler, Die Villa des Maxentius bei Piazza Armerina (Berlin 1973). Other contributions 
will be referred to where appropriate in the notes. 

* Most commentators have agreed on this, though there have been attempts to derive some of the mosaicists from Gaul 
(A. Ragona, /I proprietario della villa romana di Piazza Armerina (Caltagirone 1962), pp. 42,46—7); or to emphasize parallels 
with Aquileia (N. Mirabella-Roberti, comment on exposé of L’Orange in CMGR, p. 312) or with Syria (Cagiano de Azevedo, 
Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 1967—8, pp. 143 f.). Any detailed investigation of the African parallels in fact shows how entirely the 
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discoveries in Africa establish even more definitely that it is not just a question of resemblance 
or of a general influence, but of identity of style. Here it cannot be that patterns were im- 
ported, or even that a master-craftsman was brought in to oversee local workmen; whole teams 
must have been introduced from one or more North African centres, bringing most of their 
material with them.’ For pavement after pavement, parallels with North Africa, and only with 
North Africa, can be found to cover the repertory of ornamental motifs, the choice of subject- 
matter, the manner of composition, the figure-style, the treatment of details, and finally the 
exact recurrence of certain motifs.° 

It is not possible here to quote more than a few of these parallels; several have already been 
noted in discussing the development of the African mosaics. Some are so close that they enable 
us to ascribe the work of Piazza Armerina to particular schools in North Africa. For example, 
the two hunting scenes can be placed squarely in the line of development of a series of works 
produced in and around Carthage.’ The Small Hunt (room 23) shows scenes of the aristocratic 
hunt of local fauna, at the centre the sacrifice before the hunt or at its conclusion, and the 
picnic afterwards; its closest parallels in theme are the third-century hunt from Althiburus, in 
composition the Carthaginian fourth-century hunts from the Maison des Chevaux and Dermech 
(Pl. 198). In the Great Hunt (26), the capture and transportation of the beasts of the amphi- 
theatre is treated on a scale and with an emphasis unparalleled elsewhere (Pls. 199—201); but 
it too resembles closely in composition and some of the details the two Carthage mosaics (the 
Dermech mosaic in particular is extraordinarily close, a slightly earlier version on a smaller 
scale), and the theme is echoed in the Hunt from Hippo Regius. The two mosaics of the Circus 
also have African parallels; the Great Circus (8), as has been seen, can also be compared with 
works outside Africa, particularly the two Spanish examples from Barcelona and Gerona 
(though these too are probably produced under African influences), but the theme of the bird- 
circus (33) is otherwise known at present only in Africa (Pl. 202).° 

Some of the minor pavements show their African origin even more clearly. Orpheus, 
in the exedra off the peristyle (room 39), belongs to a type distinguished by Stern as 
particularly African; the same type as that of the Palermo Orpheus mosaics mentioned above.? 
The hunting children of Room 36 are the same as those on the border of the Mosaic of 
the Horses in the Maison des Chevaux, and of another mosaic from Carthage.’® The 
vintaging Erotes of the small rooms opening off the curvilinear peristyle (42—3), though they 
have been compared with those of the vault of Sta Costanza, are much closer to those in the 
Maison des Protomés at Thuburbo Maius, or on the mosaic of Peleus and Thetis at Cherchel, 


Piazza Armerina mosaics belong in this context. L’Orange, however, while admitting the African parallels, sees the style as 
native to Rome, typical of the ‘corrente popolare’ which appears there during the Tetrarchy, and radiating out from Rome to 
the provinces (Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, p. 71), and Piazza Armerina as a product essentially of the art of Rome 
(Symbolae Osloenses xxix, 1952, pp. 116 f.). This seems to me an inversion of the actual course of events; the African type 
of mosaic has been seen to be beyond all doubt a native product, securely established in Africa long before the Tetrarchy, and 
many features of the ‘popular’ art of the late 3rd and early 4th centuries are the result of provincial styles being accepted in 
Rome. 

5 Gentili, La Villa Erculia, p. 11, describes most of the stone used in the mosaics as of African provenance, though a small 
proportion of it may be Sicilian. 

6 By itself, as has been emphasized several times, the use of identical motifs is no sign of a close connection; but when the 
same motifs recur on works connected in all these other ways, they surely show the workshop traditions in action. 

7 See above, ch. IV, esp. pp. 53—5. The room-numbers given to the mosaics here are those of Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, 
plan pp. 2—3. 

5 Above, pp. 90-2. 

® Stern, Gallia xiii, 1955, p. 57; above, n. 2. 

19 Salomonson, La Mosatque aux Chevaux, pp. 32—48, pls. XXII—XXVI; Jnv. Tun. 606; above, p. 85—6. 
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where the heavy scrolls of the vine are treated in a similar way (Pl. 203).'? The various marine 
scenes, too, are related more closely to some of the innumerable African examples of the theme 
than to any in other regions. The mosaic of Arion (32), for example, is designed on the same 
principles as the various Triumphs of Venus (the closest are perhaps those of Khenchela, 
Khamisa, and Hippo), or the Triumph of Neptune and Amphitrite from Constantine. Arion 
himself is a very rare subject, found almost exclusively in Africa; and the damaged head of 
Ocean which fills the apse above him recalls that above Neptune and Amphitrite on a mosaic 
from Utica, or the heads on mosaics of Themetra and Althiburus.'* The great polygonal 
marine scene of the fourth century from Carthage also offers several points of comparison; in 
addition to the similarities of composition between this and the mosaic of the frigidarium (9) 
at Piazza Armerina, the buildings which line the coast recur in several of the scenes of Erotes 
fishing (rooms 22, 31, 44—5).'* The mosaic of the great peristyle (15), with its grid of laurel 
wreaths enclosing the protomai of beasts, uses a favourite African type of composition, for 
which the parallels are numerous; the design recalls particularly the mosaic of the Bains des 
Protomés at Thuburbo Maius, though the wreaths themselves are even closer to those of several 
mosaics from the Maison des Chevaux at Carthage.'* And the acanthus scroll enclosing 
protomai in the curvilinear peristyle (41) resembles the mosaic of the frigidarium of the same 
baths in Thuburbo Maius, or a threshold panel from Kourba.'* 

These are only a few of the most obvious parallels which can be drawn between the mosaics 
of Piazza Armerina and those of North Africa, particularly of the area around Carthage; a 
closer study could point also to resemblances of detail in the figure-style, and in the ornamental 
patterns used. Not all the parallels are equally close; a few, such as the Carthage hunting scenes, 
are surely the product of the same workshop, while others show variations in general style or 
detail which could be due either to differences in date or to the operation of different work- 
shops. But the important fact is that for mosaic after mosaic in the villa it is possible to draw 
such parallels, even without going into the detailed study necessary to establish exact relation- 
ships. For some individual pavements it might be possible to draw parallels with works from 
other parts of the Empire; but there is certainly no other area which can provide such a mass 
of parallels for the mosaics of the villa collectively. And the style is native to North Africa; 
there can be no question of a style radiating out from Rome and influencing both Sicily and 
North Africa. 

One set of pavements does not have such close African parallels: the trefoil hall opening off 
the curvilinear peristyle (46). For these scenes—the victims of the Labours of Hercules in the 
central part of the hall, the Apotheosis of Hercules, the defeated Giants, and Lycurgus and 
Ambrosia in the three apses—it is not easy to find parallels. The style is different from that of 


'! Sta Costanza: Stern, ‘Les Mosaiques de |’é¢glise de sainte Constance d Rome’, DOP 12, 1958, pp. 198 f., fig. 33. Thuburbo 
Maius: L. Poinssot and P. Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 164 f., figs. 8—11; Cherchel: J. Lassus, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962-5, 
pp. 96—101, figs. 14—16. See above, pp. 116-8. 

#2 See above, pp. 153, and 156-8. On Arion see also Stern, Gallia xiii, 1955, pp. 47—9. 

'S Carthage: Yacoub, Musée du Bardo p. 83, Inv. 2772; above, p. 129. 

** Thuburbo Maius: Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 157 f., figs. 4, 5; Carthage: Salomonson, La Mosaique 
eux Chevaux, pp. 24-6, pls. XII, 1—2, and esp. pp. 28—31, pls. XVI, 4, XVIII—XIX. on the mosaic of the tricliniurm, which is 
apparently slightly later than the other mosaics of the house, and particularly close to Piazza Armerina. 

'S Thuburbo Maius: Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 164 f., figs. 8-9; Kourba: Inv. Tun. 496. In addition 
to the parallels noted in the preceding pages, a number of others, some of details, some of a more general nature, are given by 
L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 71—8, though the conclusions he draws from them are vitiated by his determin- 
ation to see Rome as the ‘proprio centro di irradiazione’. Many parallels also in Carandini, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, esp. 
pp. 43-64. 
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any of the other mosaics in the villa; huge solid figures fill the floors, with comparatively little 
subsidiary detail. Both men and animals are drawn with bold foreshortenings, bulging muscles 
and twisted poses; the modelling is emphasized by broad stripes and patches of colour, by 
numerous tones, and by considerable use of worklines, whereas in the other mosaics a more 
linear technique is used. The mosaics of the trefoil hall are both more solid and more colour- 
istic in their treatment than those of the rest of the villa, and it is reasonable to assume that 
they are the work of a different school.!® Prima facie, they give the impression of being earlier 
(though this has been disputed),'? but this may simply be a result of difference of school; with 
works of such exceptional quality, it is difficult to fit them into any general scheme, and it 1s 
safer not to try to date them on grounds of style. But if there are no close parallels in Africa 
for these mosaics, there are even less anywhere else. Nothing remotely resembling these huge 
powerful figures is found in the eastern Mediterranean; there is equally little to compare with 
them in Rome or Italy. The nearest parallels are indeed in Africa, though they are not as close 
as those quoted for the other mosaics. On the one hand, the mosaic of the Cyclops’ cave from 
Dougga and (despite their local peculiarities) the mythological mosaics of Saint-Leu show a 
certain similarity to the solid, powerful figures, and the heavy musculature of the male nude in 
particular (Pl. 11, 14);!* on the other, the pathetic rendering of the features (especially in the 
scene of Lycurgus and Ambrosia) and the colouristic treatment are echoed on the mosaic of 
Peleus and Thetis from Cherchel.!2 Another mosaic from Cherchel showing wild beasts 
attacking their prey offers the closest parallel for the treatment of the animals; there are the 
same solid figures in twisted and distorted poses, and the same manner of designing their 
powerful bodies with broad stripes of colour (Pls. 38—9).”° 

The mosaics of the trefoil hall are exceptional, and the origin of their designer and workmen 


16 The differences lie mainly in the over-all design and in the much more forceful handling of the human figure. The con- 
trast in styles is not as extreme as sometimes suggested, and there are certain similarities: thus some of the animals in the Great 
Hunt, for example the rhinoceros and bison, are represented with the same broad streaks of colour; and the way of showing 
rocks by patches of brilliant colour is the same in both. In fact, several hands are certainly to be seen at work in the trefoil 
hall, some closer to other mosaics in the villa than others. Moreover, the small panels with mythological scenes at the entrance 
to the apses have none of the unusual character, and by themselves would conform very well with the other mosaics of the 
villa. The mosaics of the trefoil hall should not, therefore, be separated too far in time or place of origin from the other mosaics 
of the villa. 

17 To Lugli, the style of the mosaics indicates that they are certainly later: “Le figure sono pid tozze, pid grossolane, i 
movimenti degli arti pid duri, gli animali quasi lignei: la gamma dei colori é pid varia, ma meno sfumata’ (Riv. Ist. Arch. 
xi—xii, 1963, p. 59). My impression of them is exactly the opposite, and agrees with that of Picard expressed in a note to 
M. Lemée, ‘Grands problémes de la mosaique au IV® siécle aprés J.-C.’, Information d'histoire de Vart x, 1965, p. 50 n. 10, 
who suggests that the style of the mosaics of the trefoil hall seems earlier than that of the Hunt. Pace, / mosaict, p. 96, also 
thinks that the mosaics of the trefoil hall are stylistically the earlier, and suggests that the Great Hunt might be the work of a 
pupil of the earlier master. The difference, however, could be one of school rather than of date; it is clearly necessary to 
establish securely on archaeological evidence the relationship of the two parts of the villa, especially at their points of contact. 
The building history of the villa is here extremely complicated, as is clear from Lugli’s study of it (op. cit., pp. 57—64), and 
there seem to be arguments on both sides (see also Picard, loc. cit., arguing for the earlier existence of the trefoil hall and its 
peristyle on the grounds of the deplacement of the room of Orpheus (39) from the centre of the side of the main peristyle 
where one would naturally expect to find it). Kahler (Die Villa des. Maxentius (1973) pp. 30-2) believes the archaeological 
evidence to show that the trefoil hall and its dependencies are later additions, but admits that on the basis of style he would 
have considered their mosaics to be the earliex. Only excavation is likely to solve the problem finally. 

18 Dougga: Inv. Tun. 558: there is perhaps a closer resemblance to the Ulysses and Polyphemus at Piazza Armerina (27) 
than to the Hercules cyle. Saint-Leu: Inv, Alg. 454. 

‘9 Lassus, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962—5, pp. 82—95, figs. 1, 5—12. 

20 Mentioned in Baghli and Février, Bull. Arch. Alg. iii, 1968, p. 5, fig. 5. The accompanying mosaic of the Triumph of 
Venus suggests a date for this complex as late as c. 400; above, p. 156 n. 104. 
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mystery. But it can safely be said that there are more indications of links with North Africa 
‘Teen anywhere else in the Roman world; indications which point towards Mauretania, and 
@specially perhaps to Cherchel, rather than to Carthage and the Proconsular province. Excava- 
ton may one day reveal closer parallels, just as the two nearest parallels for the hunting scenes 
™ the villa, the hunts of the Maison des Chevaux and the mosaic from Dermech, are them- 
selves recent discoveries. About the mosaics of the villa in general there can be no doubt: they 
@re the products of African workshops. Several different workshops must have collaborated: 
some of these were certainly established in Carthage. The mosaics can, therefore, be considered 
®s the most extensive example known to us of the work of the African mosaicists, and they 
eollect together a high proportion of the themes in common use at the time. 

Closer interpretation is at once complicated by the controversies over the date and owner- 
stip of the villa. Perhaps the most vital question is whether it was an imperial residence. One 
school of thought, led by the excavator, G. V. Gentili, and by H. P. L’Orange, has argued that 
the villa is an imperial residence of the Tetrarchic period, and that its owner is to be identified 
either as Maximianus Herculius, or, as suggested more recently by Kahler, as Maxentius. The 
main arguments in support of this theory are based, first, on the supposed ‘imperial’ character 
of the architecture. The peristyle dominated by the great basilica or ‘throne-room’ on its 
central axis isa common feature of palace architecture; the basilica itself is paved with porphyry 
and other marbles, and apparently had a statue of Hercules in the centre of its apse, and a 
throne beneath; and the trefoil hall at the end of the curvilinear peristyle is also a theme which 
enters palace architecture in Late Antiquity.”? 

Second, certain aspects of the mosaics are claimed to indicate Tetrarchic features and 
particular associations with Maximian.** The style of the mosaics as a whole, apart from one 
or two later additions, is considered as typical of the art of Rome around a.D. 300, and several 
antiquarian details are taken to confirm this. The starting-point for the attribution to Maximian 
was the identification of the elderly man (the dominus) who superintends activities at a certain 
point in the Great Hunt.*? He wears typical Tetrarchic costume: the cylindrical ‘Pannonian’ 




































*' Dyggve, in L’Orange-Dyggve, Symbolae Osloenses xxix, 1952, pp. 122-8, identifies the curvilinear peristyle and trefoil 
hall as a basilica ipetrale with a tripartite arch leading to a triclinium, and as the type of basilica Herculis mentioned by 
Cassiodorus (Var. I, 6). On the ‘throne-room basilica’ see L’Orange, Studi in onore di A. Calderini e R. Paribeni, Ill, pp. 595 f.; 
¢., Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, p. 100; Kahler, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, pp. 43—4. The colossal marble head 
(Gentili, La Villa Imperiale, fig. 37) is identified as that of Hercules by L’Orange (Studi . . . Calderini e Paribeni, p. 596); 
Gentili had earlier suggested an identification as Maxentius. There does not seem, however, to be any definite evidence that it 
comes from the apse of the basilica, nor any record of its find-spot. On the architecture, see also below, n. 37. 

* The original suggestion of L’Orange (Symbolae Osloenses xxix, 1952, pp. 114—28), that the building was the otium of 
Maximian after his abdication, corresponding to Diocletian's Palace at Split, has been conclusively disproved by Mazzarino, 
Rend. Linc. viii, 8, 1953, pp. 417-21, who shows that the sources, though disagreeing over the exact location of Maximian’s 
place of retirement, agree in placing it in Southern Italy, within reasonable distance of Rome, and that to retire to a remote 
Sicilian valley would hardly have suited either Maximian’s character or his activities in the years following his abdication. One 
may also contrast Piazza Armerina with the Palace at Split; the open, unfortified villa is designed for a totally different type of 
existence from Diocletian’s fortress-palace, nor is it in any way comparable in size. More recent suggestions have abandoned 
the otium theory in favour of a huntingltodge or summer residence of either Maximian or Maxentius (e.g. Gentili, La Villa 
Imperiale, p. 5; Kahler, Die Villa des Maxentius, pp. 12, 35—9), though there seems to be no evidence specifically associating 
ether of them with Sicily at any stage of their reigns: the possession of lands by the family in Sicily, argued by L’Orange, Acta 
ed Archaeologiam ii, 1965, p. 103, is no proof that they actually resided there. J. Polzer, ‘The Villa at Piazza Armerina and the 
Numismatic Evidence’, AJA 77, 1973, pp. 139-50, believes that the decoration was begun under Maximian (the trefoil hall) 
and continued under Maxentius (the Great Hunt and the Circus); but apart from stressing the parallels between the mosaics of 
the trefoil hall and official Tetrarchic propaganda, he seems to have no new arguments. 

* Identification first proposed by L’Orange, Symbolae Osloenses, xxix, 1952, p. 117, and accepted by Gentili (La Villa 
Imperiale, pp. 32—3), by Kahler (Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, p. 46), and others. 
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beret, richly ornamented cloak and tunic, and a long stick with a mushroom-shaped handle as a 
mark of authority; and the face has a portrait quality which suggests that it was meant fora 
recognizable individual. There are definite similarities both in costume and in over-all appear- 
ance to the two older members of the porphyry group of the Tetrarchs in Venice. The 
emphasis on Hercules in the villa, as the special protector of Maximian, encourages the identifi- 
cation with him. However, the position has been somewhat confused by the identification of a 
second group of figures in Tetrarchic costume. This is the central group of the corridor of the 
Great Hunt, at the entrance to the apsidal basilica; they stand on the island on to which the 
two boats laden with captured beasts unload their cargoes. The group is damaged, but appears 
to consist of one central and more important figure, flanked by two attendants. Kahler 
identifies this figure as Maxentius, while retaining the identification of the old dominus as 
Maximian, placed rather oddly in an insignificant position in the middle of the scenes of the 
actual capture of the beasts.** However L’Orange, in his latest discussion of the question, 
reconstructs four figures in the central group, and identifies them as the representatives of the 
Tetrarchy as a whole, symbolically four in number; he is therefore forced to abandon the 
original identification of the old dominus as Maximian, and sees in him another imperial 
repesentative.*© Various other members of the imperial family have also been recognized on 
the mosaics. Thus Gentili sees Constantius Chlorus as the chief figure in the Small Hunt, and 
the young Maxentius as one of his companions; in the group watching the Contest of Eros and 
Pan (room 35) he sees Eutropia, wife of Maximian, and her children.?” The various figures in 
the vestibule of the baths (room 13) and in the exedrae of the frigidarium seem particularly 
clearly intended as portraits. Gentili sees the woman with two children in the vestibule as 
Maximian’s wife with her son and daughter, Kahler as Maxentius’ with her two sons, and the 
figures dressing and undressing in the exedrae are identified similarly as members of the 
imperial family; Gentili even recognizes one in exedra D as having a squint, and therefore as 
intended for a realistic rendering of Maxentius.”® 

The imperial attribution entails the ascription of a particular significance to several of the 
mosaics. Through their association with the Emperor, they would move into the world of 
official art and imperial symbolism, a sphere far removed from that of the African patrons who 
had used similar themes before. On this theory, the fragmentary panel at the entrance vestibule 
(room 3) contains the scene of the Adventus Augusti, with figures waving laurel branches and 
lighted candles and singing hymns in honour of the Emperor’s arrival.?? The Small Hunt with 

** R. Delbriick, Antike Porphyrwerke (Studien zur spdtantiken Kunstgeschichte 6, Berlin/Leipzig 1932), pp. 84—91, 
pls. 31—4. The traditional identification of this group as the Tetrarchs has been challenged by Cagiano de Azevedo, ‘I 
cosiddetti Tetrarchi di Venezia’, Commentari 13, 1962, pp. 160—81, answered by L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, 
pp. 84—7. The resemblance of the figure to the group lies in the costume and in the general characteristics of Tetrarchic 
sculpture (square head, stubbly beard, etc.); I find it hard to agree with those who base a positive identification as Maximian 
on an ‘undeniable physiognomical resemblance’ (Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 246), in view of the near-indistinguishability of the 
group as individuals. 

#5 Kahler, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, p. 48, XIV—XV. 

46 L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 95—6. He restores two figures in the break on the left, but there does 
not seem to be room for two, one of whom would be almost entirely hidden behind an elephant: Kahler’s reconstruction is 
more convincing. 

27 Gentili, Acta Congressus Madvigiani ]954,1, pp. 407—10. 

78 Gentili, ibid., pp. 408, 410-11; Kahler, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, p. 48. The children represented in the 
vestibule are certainly both male, and therefore cannot be Maxentius and Fausta. 

4° L’Orange, “The Adventus Ceremony and the slaying of Pentheus as represented in two mosaics of about A.D. 300’, Late 
Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A, M. Friend (Princeton, 1955), pp. 8—9. His claim that the ceremony can only be 
appropriate for an Augustus is perhaps spoiled by the comparison he makes with a figure in a tomb from Gargaresh, who holds 
a candelabrum and a jewelled fillet ‘with which to welcome the deceased at his adventus’ (p. 9 n. 6). Previously Gentili had 
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Ms central scene of sacrifice is the celebration of the two great imperial virtues of virtus and 
pietas°° The Great Hunt is not simply an exciting record of dramatic adventure, like the hunts 
at Hippo or Carthage, but has a semi-symbolic significance, ‘La chasse globale pour |’amphi- 
theatre de Rome’.*' From the two ends of the earth, symbolized by the personifications of the 
provinces in the apses at the ends of the corridor (however these are to be identified),>? the 
beasts flow in towards the centre, and are disembarked, in Sicily or Italy, under the watchful 
eyes of the imperial government, Maxentius or the Tetrarchs. The scene with the griffin, at the 
extreme southern end of the corridor, emphasizes the symbolic significance, since the griffin is 
the solar animal, fit only for the games of the divine Emperor.** Here, as in the mosaic of 
the circus-games, the emphasis is on the imperial care for the entertainment of the people, with 
the added significance of the slaughter of animals as an image of ‘la lotta eroica che ha per 
esito la vittoria sulla bestialita’.** Finally, the mosaics of the trefoil hall are seen as a glorifica- 
tion of Hercules, of Maximian and of the whole concept of the Tetrarchy. The victims of 
Hercules in the centre of the room are the enemies of the imperial government. The Apotheosis 
of Hercules in the left apse shows the reward of the hero, crowned by a figure who may be 
Jupiter, the patron of Diocletian; other details of the scene are taken by Gentili as allusions to 
particular victories of Maximian on the Rhine, in Britain, and in Mauretania. The central apse 
shows the defeated giants, struck down by the arrows of Hercules as assistant of Jupiter, who 
are intepreted as the enemies defeated by Maximian as ally of Diocletian, particularly the 
rebellious Gauls. In the right apse, the episode of Lycurgus and Ambrosia might seem out of 
place in this context, and isexplained by L’Orange on the grounds of the traditional association 
of Dionysus and Hercules in imperial propaganda as the two mythical conquerors of the world; 
but Gentili further sees Dionysus, the companion and friend of Hercules, as symbolizing 
Constantius Chlorus and his victories in Britain.** Taken as a whole, the mosaics of the trefoil 





Seggested a scene of initiation into the mysteries (Boll. d'Arte xxxvii, 1952, p. 37). Manganaro, Arch. Class. xi, 1959, pp. 248-9, 
sees in it a sacrifice to the Lares or the ceremony of muncupatio votorum on the kalends of January on the part of the dominus 
and his household. 

* LOrange, ‘Un sacrificio imperiale nei mosaici di Piazza Armerina’, Scritti di storia dell‘arte in onore di E. Arslan (Milan 
1966), p. 101: ‘Caccia e sacrificio simboleggiano attivita dell’uomo le quali costituiscono il vero fondamento dell’etica imperiale 
romana...’ The resemblance of the statue of Diana to that in the Hadrianic medallion of the Arch of Constantine leads him 
te assume that the scene is located in a real place where imperial sacrifices traditionally took place after hunting, whether or 
met it is a real hunt which is represented. Rather, both scenes are based on a traditional motif for statues of Diana in the 
tenting field; an approximately similar figure is seen in the hunting mosaic from Lillebonne (below, p. 218), which no one, to 
my knowledge, has tried to identify as an imperial hunt. 

* L’Orange, CMGR p. 308; id., Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 92-6. 

* Carandini, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, pp. 44—8, argues in favour of identifying the figure in the southern apse as 
Africa (conceived in a national spirit rather than as an administrative entity), and the fragmentary figure in the northern apse 
= Mauretania; Gentili (La Villa Imperiale, p. 31) suggests Africa (or Egypt or Arabia) for the southern figure, perhaps Armenia 
for the northern. But, as L’Orange points out (Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 93—4), the presence of the tigress and the 
phoenix in the southern apse make the identification wjth Africa impossible, since both are associated with eastern regions of 
the world. It is better to accept the southern figure as the personification of an eastern province or region, without trying to be 
teo specific; the northern figure may be either the West in general or Africa. 

™” L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, p. 94. Carandini, Dialoghi di Archeologia iv—v, 1970-1, p. 132, suggests 
that the griffin with its victim caught in a cage is intended as an image of Nemesis. But the motif was a stock one, since it 
=ppears also on the silver strainer from the Walbrook Mithraeum in London (J. M. C. Toynbee, A Silver Casket and strainer 
from the Walbrook Mithraeum in the City of London (Leiden 1963), pp. 5, 10—12, pl. XIV), and the scene is intended surely 
to add a note of the exotic with a touch of parody. 

* L’Orange, ‘Aquileia e Piazza Armerina. Un tema eroico ed un tema pastorale nell’arte religiosa della tetrarchia’, Studi 
equileiesi offerti a G. Brusin (Padua 1953), p. 188. He thinks too that the contests against the beasts were also intended to 
suggest the Labours of Hercules, and so to act as a link with the mosaics of the trefoil hall. 

** The detailed identifications are suggested by Gentili, La Villa Erculia, p. 30. L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, 
p. 96 and p.102n.1, questions the detailed historical interpretations of Gentili, but puts forward a more general interpretation 
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hall constitute a parallel to all the passages in the panegyrics which glorify Maximian in the 
role of Hercules,*® 

None of the arguments advanced in support of imperial ownership for the villa is entirely 
convincing. The size and extent of the villa are by no means incompatible with private owner- 
ship, whereas they compare poorly with known imperial residences, The elements singled out 
as typically imperial in plan, the basilica and the trefoil hall, find numerous parallels in the late 
antique world in the dwellings of the aristocracy;*’ and the triple entry to the forecourt of the 
villa (1), though undoubtedly imposing, is not necessarily to be reconstructed as a triumphal 
arch appropriate only for the entry of an Emperor, rather than a main door flanked by 
subsidiary or service passages.*® Various objections can be made to the proposed individual 
identifications: the resemblance of the old dominus to the porphyry Tetrarch is superficial, 
his relation to the group in the centre of the corridor is not clear; L’Orange himself has 
abandoned the identification as Maximian. The figure in the central group, identified by 
Kahler as Maxentius, though very individual, bears little resemblance to known portraits or 
descriptions of Maxentius.°® The costumes of these figures, though certainly resembling those 
of imperial officials of the Tetrarchic period, are not necessarily those of the Emperors them- 
selves; and the fact that a figure is flanked by two attendants clearly does not mean that he 
must be identified as the Augustus, for other important men could have their protectors, 
especially when engaged on a dangerous task. Moreover, there seems to be an a priori improb- 
ability in the suggested appearance of the imperial features at so many places all over the floor. 
It would be impossible to avoid walking on them; and by the time of the Tetrarchy the imperial 
image had taken on a sacred character which would surely discourage setting it, or the portraits 
of other members of the imperial family, in places where they were bound to be trodden under 


of the symbolism of the Hercules scenes. A weak spot in both interpretations seems to be the scene of Lycurgus and Ambrosia. 
It is true that Dionysus is often found in the imperial imagery, but he plays no part in the particular divine sybolism of the 
Tetrarchy; and I know of no evidence of any association of Constantius Chlorus with him. His frequent association with 
Hercules makes it appropriate in a general sense that the two gods should appear together, but not in the context of Tetrarchic 
symbolism. 

36 The parallels are collected by Gentili in La Villa Erculia, p. 83 n. 10. 

37 A main room opening off the peristyle and dominating it on its central axis is a common feature of African domestic 
architecture: cf. examples in R. Rebuffat, ‘Maisons d péristyle d’ Afrique du Nord, Répertoire des plans publi¢és’, MEFR 1xxxi, 
1969, pp. 659—724, and Thamusida II (Paris 1970), pp. 319—27. The hall itself, with its apsidal end, is paralleled by other 
private buildings of the late Empire, such as the so-called basilica of Junius Bassus in Rome (L. Crema, L’architettura romana 
(Turin 1959), p. 579, fig. 768). On the trefoil hall or triclinium as a feature of private as well as imperial dwellings in the late 
Empire see I. Lavin, ‘The House of the Lord. Aspects of the role of Palace Triclinia in the Architecture of Late Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages’, Art Bulletin xliv, 1962, pp. 3—10. The form was probably most common in North Africa (e.g. Dougga, 
Tabarka), but is found in the 4th century (and occasionally earlier) in Italy (e.g. Desenzano) and Gaul (e.g. Blanzy-les-Fismes). 
The villa of Piazza Armerina is distinguished by scale and magnificence from most of these examples, but is not essentially 
different in kind. 

38 Kahler, Die Villa des Maxentius (1973), p. 35,claims that the entrance forms an “Ehrenbogen’; but such a reconstruction 
is not inevitable on the basis of the surviving remains. Kahler’s other main argument here against critics of the imperial 
attribution is based on his identification of the disc of porphyry in the apsidal hall as an imperial rota (pp. 17—18, 35). But 
again it seems doubtful whether porphyry, when used as a part of a pattern of opus sectile, must necessarily have the imperial 
significance which it had when used for portrait sculpture or sarcophagi, especially since it is likely enough that there was a 
statue of a god in the niche above. 

3° Gentili, Acta Congressus Madvigiani 1954, 1, p. 411, quotes a description of Maxentius given by Malalas (XII, p. 312, 8) 
which corresponds in no way to this figure. For portraits of Maxentius, cf. R. Calza, Jconografia romana imperiale da Carausio 
a Giuliano (287—363 d.c.) (Rome 1972), pp. 188—96, pls. LXIV—LXV. Though there is a certain similarity in the shape of 
the face between the figure on the mosaic and the full-face portraits of Maxentius on his coins (Calza, nos. 207, 211), the 
characteristic hairstyle shown clearly on all his authenticated portraits is missing. 
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foot.*® The trefoil hall forms a slightly different problem, for the identification of the icon- 
ography proposed by L’Orange and Gentili certainly fits it particularly well, though the specific 
interpretations suggested by Gentili are too far-fetched. But Maximian was far from being the 
only devotee of Hercules; it is hardly true to say that Hercules declines completely after the 
end of the Tetrarchy, or to dismiss as insignificant or purely decorative his subsequent appear- 
ances in art.*! 

The question of the imperial ownership has here been considered independently of the 
question of the date of the villa and the mosaics, since the two are not necessarily connected.*” 
However, one other argument which may be advanced against the identification of the building 
as the residence of either Maximian or Maxentius is the extraordinarily short time which it 
allows for the completion of the entire work, both of construction and of the laying of the 
mosaics. Kahler’s theory, in particular, assumes astonishingly rapid work. He allows that the 
villa may have been begun before Maxentius’ proclamation in 306, but thinks that the design 
of the throne-basilica shows that he was already Emperor when that part at least was started; 
the supposed portrait of Maxentius directly in front of the entrance to the basilica shows that 
the Great Hunt is dependent upon the presence of the basilica. The Great Hunt, with its 
representation of Maximian, must have been completed while the relations between father and 
son were still good (the final break came in 308); the mosaics with the supposed portrait of 
Maxentius’ son Romulus before the boy’s death in 309. The curvilinear peristyle and trefoil 
hall would be added in 307 on Maxentius’ assumption of the title of Augustus; and the whole 
work completed before his death in 312.4? Without necessarily accepting the calculations of 
Pace, who estimates that the work would have taken between fifty and eighty years, the 


* Particularly implausible are some of the identifications proposed by Gentili for the figures in the Baths; the imperial 
imagery could surely not admit the representation of a princess in the process of undressing. Kahler, in defence of his identif- 
ication of Maxentius and his family on the mosaics, can only quote as a parallel his own highly controversial identification of 
the portraits on the floor of the Theodoran basilica in Aquileia as Constantine and his family (Die Villa des Maxentius (1973), 
p. 34; cf. id., Die Stiftermosaiken in der Stidkirche von Aquileia (Cologne 1962), pp. 10—15). But two questionable identifica- 
tions cannot support each other; nor does the one appearance of the head of Christ on the floor, on the Hinton St. Mary 
mosaic in the depths of Dorset, provide an adequate parallel for normal usage. 

*! Gentili, La Villa Erculia, p. 31, claims such a decline, dismissing as ‘hermetic’ the representations of Hercules in the 
Catacomb of the Via Latina (A. Ferrua, Le pitture della Nuova Catacomba di Via Latina (Rome 1960), pp. 78—80). In fact, 
the paintings of this catacomb continue the tradition of Hercules as a subject on sarcophagi, and suggest that he was particularly 
popular in late paganism. He was one of the gods favoured in the pagan revival associated with the Nicomachi and Symmachi 
and the revolt of Eugenius at the end of the 4th century (cf. H. Bloch, ‘The Pagan Revival in the West at the End of the 
Fourth Century’, in A. Momigliano (ed.), The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (Oxford 
1963), pp. 200 f.); and there seem to be no grounds for assuming that he had gone totally out of favour among the pagan 
aristocracy before this. Cf. M. Simon, Hercule et le christianisme (Strasbourg 1955), pp. 143—50, on Julian’s attitude to 
Hercules, and pp. 151—6 on Hercules in imperial and Solar theology; also Manganaro, Arch. Class. xi, 1959, p. 246, on the 
vitality of the cult of Hercules in the late 4th and 5th centuries. 

“2 Among minor arguments which have been used in favour of the attribution of the villa to Maximian may be mentioned 
the frequency of hederae on the mosaics, supposedly the attribute of Hercules (Gentili, Za Villa Erculia, p. 23 and La Villa 
Imperiale, p. 12), and the appearance of the letter H on the segmenfa of the uniforms of some of the soldiers in the Great 
Hunt, which would also refer to Hercules or to the Herculiani who were Maximian’s special guard. But the hedera is certainly 
no more common here than on innumerable African mosaics, where it is either associated with Dionysus or is one of the general 
symbols of good luck (above. pp. 170—1); and it would be necessary to carry out a detailed study of the decorations of the 
costume of the various figures before ascribing a particular significance to one of them. There are also two fragments of an 
inscription reading respectively AED and H. V. GALL, restored by Gentili as aed/es sacrae dfomini) n(ostri) M. Aur(eli) 
Val(eri) Maximiani] H/erculei) V(ictoris) Gallofrum liberatoris (7) (Boll. d'Arte xiii, 1957, p. 26 n. 1, and La Villa Imperiale, 
p. 8); obviously this is entirely hypothetical. 

“ Kahler, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, p. 48. Gentili, La Villa Erculia, p. 11, also estimates only 3—4 years for the 
completion of the mosaics, with the actual construction of the building presumably taking a few years longer. 
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proposed speed of operation seems incredible even for one with imperial resources.** 

Those who do not accept the theory of the villa as an imperial residence have proposed 
various candidates for the owner, depending largely on the date ascribed to the mosaics. 
Suggestions have included the family of the Nicomachi Flaviani, with a date in the late fourth 
to early fifth century;*5 Claudius Mamertinus, praetorian prefect under Julian;*® and more-or- 
less anonymous latifundia owners or millionaire collectors of beasts for the amphitheatre.*” The 
search for an individual owner is likely to be fruitless in the absence of inscriptions; the fact 
that we know that an individual or family was associated with Sicily, even with a certain area 
of Sicily, does not justify the ascription of a particular monument to him, in our present ignor- 
ance about conditions on the island. But once the imperial identification is discarded, the 
milieu to which the owners belonged can be established fairly clearly. As has been seen, virtually 
every one of the mosaics has parallels in Africa; and just as the African patrons used their 
mosaics to reflect their social and intellectual ambience, so they are used here, sometimes in 
exactly the same way, sometimes with a slight difference of emphasis. 

In the first place, a number of mosaics have an entirely decorative function. The marine 
scenes in the baths, the Erotes fishing and vintaging, are stock subjects without particular 
significance, used for decoration as in innumerable African houses and baths. In some of the 
rooms, however, a particular personal application or adaptation to the immediate purpose is 
given to these commonplace scenes. Kahler is surely right in seeing in the group of rooms at 
the North end of the long corridor (27—9) a set of private apartments probably belonging to 
the owner of the house:*® an antechamber leads on one side to a room decorated with xenia, 
which would be appropriate for a private dining-room, and on the other to a room with an 
erotic scene at the centre, surrounded by the busts of the Seasons: the shape, with a raised 
alcove at the end, suggests that it was a bedroom, for which the subject is obviously suitable. 
The antechamber is paved with the one mythological scene of a literary nature in the villa, 


“ Pace, / mosaici, p. 108 n. 1. Both these views seem extreme and the truth probably lies somewhere between them. But 
Kahler rightly emphasizes that the villa would have been uninhabitable before the completion of most, at least, of the floors, 
and that the walls were plastered and painted only after the mosaics were laid (Die Villa des Maxentius (1973), pp. 8, 20); so 
that the lengthy period estimated by Pace is quite inconceivable. In the absence of a study of the way the work was divided up 
and of the different teams engaged on it, any estimate will be guesswork. Carandini has made a start in studying the composition 
of the Great Hunt, and the divisions of labour that can be seen in it (Dialoghi di archeologia iv—v, 1970—1, pp. 120—34); the 
work needs to be carried further. 

4S This theory was first put forward, purely as a hypothesis, by Pace, J mosaici, pp. 43—4; he does not exclude the poss- 
ibility of an unspecified imperial owner, while ruling out the otium of Maximian theory (ibid., Appendix, pp. 111—19). 
Cagiano de Azevedo regards the Nicomachi as the most plausible proposal, and accepts a date c. 360—90 (Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 
1967-8, pp. 141—2, 150). 

** This is the proposal of A. Ragona, JI proprietario della villa romana di Piazza Armerina, pp. 27—34, with a dating cor- 
responding to Mamertinus’ career as praetorian prefect of Italia, Illyria, and Africa (361—8). Ragona takes as a terminus post 
quem for the mosaics the erection of a second obelisk in the Circus Maximus by Constantius in 357 (see Appendix V, p. 244), 
as a terminus ante quem the battle of the Frigidus, after which he thinks such openly pagan decoration would be impossible. 

47 Mazzarino, Trattato di storia romana, Il, L'impero romano (Rome 1956), pp. 326—7, identifies the owner as a 
latifondista, accepting a date of the late 3rd—4th centuries, and p. 578 n. 2, thinks it not impossible that he was a Christian, 
and suggests tentatively the name Sabucius from the local place-name Sabuggio. Manganaro, Arch. Class. xi, 1959, pp. 241—4, 
argues for a date perhaps c. 400, and for a strongly pagan owner, and thinks the theory of ownership by the Gens Sabucia is 
highly plausible, comparing a contorniate issued by Sabucius Pinianus in 410 showing Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides 
(pl. LXXXII, 2). L. Laurenzi, ‘Il Palazzo di Piazza Armerina. | suoi mosaici e l'arte del Tardo-Antico’, Corsi di cultura sull’arte 
ravennate e bizantina, IX, 1962, pp. 307—13, accepts a Tetrarchic date while denying the ownership of Maximian, and 
proposes as the owner a millionaire collector of beasts for the amphitheatre, perhaps linked to the entourage of Maximian. 
Carandini, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, esp. pp. 2, 42, 65 f., wisely renounces all attempts to identify the owner individually, 
and proposes a dating in the Constantinian period, 315-—60 (see also below, p. 210). 

48 Kahler, Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, pp. 44—5; id., Die Villa des Maxentius (1973), p. 15. 
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Ulysses in the cave of the Cyclops; perhaps this is a deliberate expression of personal taste in 
an area not intended to impress visitors.*? On the other side of the basilical hall, the group of 
rooms opening off the curved portico (31) contains scenes in which the actors are predomin- 
antly children: the contest of Eros and Pan, with groups of children looking on (35); the 
children’s hunt (36); the bird-circus (33); and the scene of musicians and actors, with 
eiris weaving garlands (34). The identification of this part as the personal quarters of the 
family is attractive. In the centre of these, room 32 has a marine scene with Arion, opening 
off the portico with fishing Erotes (31), whose significance is not obvious.°® But room 39, the 
exedra of Orpheus, opening off the great peristyle, is surely intended especially for musical 
entertainments, for which the subject is appropriate.*’ It contrasts effectively in theme 
with the corresponding main room on the opposite side, which contains the mosaic of the 
Small Hunt (Pl. 198); this perhaps is intended for entertainments not musical or literary in 
mature. None of these themes is in any way original; but they seem to be used here in an 
unusually systematic way, which suggests exceptionally close supervision by the patron. 

The same close care is indicated by some of the mosaics of the baths. The mosaics of the 
vestibule, of the exedrae of the frigidarium, and of the room between the /frigidarium and 
fepidarium (room 10: scene of unctiones) are surely not to be taken just as scenes of genre, 
but as deliberate illustrations of the life of the family. The portrait qualities which have struck 
many observers can hardly be regarded as accidental; and the restrictions which discourage the 
recognition as members of the imperial family of figures on the floor shown in the act of 
dressing and undressing would not apply to a family not of sacred rank.*? Particularly remark- 
able is the way in which, in one exedra of the frigidarium, the scene of a young woman 
undressing is substituted for an earlier pavement showing a child as the central actor: perhaps 
an attempt to bring the family up to date.°* Scenes of domestic genre are found in North 
Africa, and the two named slaves, Titus and Cassius, who bring objects to assist in the anointing 
of their master, can be paralleled at Dougga and Oudna;** but no examples are known on so 
systematic and thorough a scale. This group of mosaics has a personal quality, which is 
certainly out of keeping with a hypothetical official and imperial character for the villa, but is 


*° M. Renard, ‘Ulysse et Polyphéme. A propos d'une mosafque de Piazza Armerina’, Hommages @ Léon Herrmann 
(Collection Latomus XLIV, Brussels, 1960), pp. 655—68, draws the parallels for this scene in sculpture and the minor arts, and 
suggests a common derivation from a probable Hellenistic original. He shows that the theme could be given a Neoplatonic 
significance, which probably explains its use on sarcophagi, but leaves open the question whether it also has this symbolism at 
Piazza Armerina. Cagiano de Azevedo, Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 1967—8, p. 144, accepts the theory of a symbolic significance, and 
regards this mosaic as one of the signs which show that the owners were ‘gente di elevata posizione sociale e di una ancor pit 
elevata cultura, impregnata di neoplatonismo e profondamente pagana’ (p. 150). Such an interpretation seems totally out of 
keeping with the majority of the mosaics; there is no other sign of Neoplatonism nor of any sort of interest in philosophy; the 
whole tone of the mosaics, apart from those of the trefoil hall, is profoundly secular, and to see in a small detail such as the 
sacrifice to Diana in the Small Hunt ‘un’affermazione religiosa’ is very far-fetched. Whatever significance the story of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus might have on sarcophagi, it is perverse to insist on seeing the same complex symbolism in a wholly private 
domestic context. 

*° The choice of the musician Arion for the central figure suggests that this room too, like that of Orpheus (see below), 
may have been intended for musical entertainments. 

51 See above, p. 135. Part of a statue of Apollo was found in the room: Gentili, NSc. 1950, p. 326, fig. 27. 

*? It is hard to say whether all the supposed portraits that have been noted on other mosaics of the villa are in fact intended 
as such. In a scene with numerous actors, the absence of labels identifying the main characters (such as are found on many 
African mosaics) would be surprising if they were meant for portraits. In the mosaics of the baths, however, all attention is con- 
centrated on the main figures, and there can be little doubt that these are meant for the owners of the house. 

*3 Gentili, Za Villa Erculia, p. 18. 

* Dougga: Merlin, BAC 1919, pp. 3—9, Pl. I: Oudna, Maison de Fructus: Jnv. Tun. 391; and Maison d’Industrius: Jny. 
Tun. 415. See above, p. 123. 
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intended to leave a permanent record of the owner and his family. 

The mosaics of the major rooms of the villa, excepting the trefoil hall, have themes of a 
different type. They are concerned with the circus, with hunting, and, by implication at least, 
with the amphitheatre. These are precisely the themes which have been seen as the favourites 
of the African patrons. The only omissions are the rural scenes of the /atifundia, and this 
perhaps is no accident; those scenes were used in the town houses of the rich to illustrate their 
country estates, and the owners of Piazza Armerina, with their estates presumably spreading all 
around them, had no need to draw attention to them here. It is reasonable to assume that the 
other themes are being used for much the same purposes as those for which the Africans used 
them, though here again there is a more systematic quality in their application. 

The most impressive of the pavements of the main part of the villa is undoubtedly the Great 
Hunt, which decorates the corridor linking the peristyle to the ‘basilica’, the main reception 
room of the villa, and also acting as an ambulatio running the whole width of the villa (Pls. 
199—201). The explanation given by L’Orange for this mosaic is valid, if the imperial connota- 
tions are omitted;** it is indeed the capture of beasts from two continents for the venationes 
of the amphitheatre: surprisingly, perhaps, the venationes themselves are not shown anywhere 
in the villa. The subject, and many of the details, had been used frequently by the Africans; 
but the scale here is greater, and the composition more carefully thought out. The way in 
which the animals are brought across the sea and disembarked on the land between the seas Is 
rightly taken to indicate that they are intended for the amphitheatre games in Italy, presumably 
at Rome; and the central figure who oversees the operations should indeed be the owner of 
the villa.°®° L’Orange is surely wrong, however, in saying that only the Emperor could undertake 
such a task; at the end of the fourth century the letters of Symmachus show the extreme 
solicitude which he put into the task of collecting animals from all over the world for his son’s 
quaestorian and praetorian games.°’ The owner of the villa may reasonably be identified as a 
man who had given games of great magnificence at Rome and wished to have them celebrated 
in his country seat. 

It is likely that a similar interpretation should be given to the scene of the circus. The 
unusual care taken over the details of the setting locates the event definitely in the Circus 
Maximus.*® While the owner might simply be a prominent backer, and a supporter of the 
factio prasina which is shown victorious, the analogy with the amphitheatre mosaics makes it 
probable that he is to be identified with the magistrate who appears prominently in the centre 
to award the prize and the palm to the victorious charioteer. He is not the same man as the 
central figure in the Great Hunt, but might be a member of the same family. At the end of the 
circus, the plebs, are assembled, satisfied witnesses, just as they have been seen on amphitheatre 
mosaics, for instance at Thelepte.*? The circus-mosaic too is therefore probably laid in honour 
of a man who had given games at Rome while holding one of the principal magistracies. It is, 


55 Above, n. 31, 

56 The ‘old dominus’ might perhaps be another member of the family who is assisting in the collection of the beasts. From 
his position on the pavement he seems to be overseeing the actual capture of the beasts; is it impossible that he is to be regarded 
as governor of one of the provinces from which the animals are coming, who is helping in their collection? This would explain 
the connection between him and the figure at the centre, who is obviously in charge of the beasts’ arrival. 

57 The obtaining of suitable beasts for his son’s games in 393 and 401 is a recurring theme in Symmachus'’ letters: for the 
latter in particular he spent some three years in preparation. He sends agents and writes to friends in different parts of the 
Empire to obtain horses from Spain and Gaul (e.g. Ep. IV. 7, 15, 60); bears (VII. 121; IX. 132); lions (II. 76); leopards and 
Libycae ferae (IV. 12; VI. 59), for some of which imperial permission had to be obtained; crocodiles (IX. 141), and various 
varieties of antelope (IX. 144). See G. Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome (Manchester 1937), pp. 95—7. 

** Cf, Gentili, Boll. d’Arte xlii, 1957, pp. 7—27. 59 Above, p. 70. 
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then, the high Roman aristocracy which can be seen here; they are taking over the methods 
which the African patrons had invented to record their municipal distinctions in order to im- 
mortalize their own much greater glories, and impress on their clients and visitors at their 
country estate the splendour of their games at Rome. The function of the mosaics is no differ- 
ent from those in Africa; it is only the social ambience which has changed, and the greater 
sophistication applied to the representation. 

Other pavements allude in a more general way to the interests of the owners. The Small 
Hunt celebrates hunting as part of an aristocratic way of life, with due respect paid to the 
gods, and culminating in a comfortable picnic; both details are also found on African hunting 
mosaics (Pl. 198).°° The distinction between realistic and imaginary or exotic hunts, which the 
Africans were beginning to blur, is here carefully preserved: the prey in the Small Hunt consists 
entirely of the local fauna which could be hunted in Sicily. And a general emphasis on enter- 
tainment and competition is seen in such mosaics as those of the dance (room 20), the athletic 
scenes with a torch-race in the fepidarium (11), and the Bathing Girls (38), who are surely 
performers in a spectacle, not just athletes;*! or in some of the scenes of the ‘Children’s 
Quarter’: the actors and musicians (room 34), the children hunting (36), and, in a parodied 
form, the Small Circus (33). These might either suggest entertainments offered locally, or 
simply indicate the interests of the family and the activities in which they indulged in Rome; 
probably both, for some of the rooms decorated with scenes of this kind are of a public nature 
in which similar entertainments might very well be given, others are more private. It is hard, in 
any case, to see in these scenes any signs either of the heroic quality of imperial symbolism, or 
of the philosophic and literary culture which some have seen in the mosaics. Pleasure and 
entertainment dominate, and the rewards displayed for the various contests are thoroughly 
secular, jewelled crowns, garlands of flowers, and bags of money. 

The mosaics of the trefoil hall express quite a different spirit. They have a religious content 
which does not appear in any of the other mosaics, and the solemn glorification of Hercules 
must be taken seriously. The curvilinear peristyle and the trefoil hall, whatever their true 
chronological relation to the main peristyle, form a separate complex set apart from the rest 
of the villa. Though the mosaics of the curvilinear peristyle and the small rooms (42—45) 
flanking it are commonplace enough, it is not implausible to see in the whole complex an area 
dedicated to ceremonies, presumably ceremonial banquets, in honour principally of Hercules 
and, to a lesser degree, of Dionysus. The family, or some of its members, must have been 
particularly devoted to Hercules; Maximian was not the only man in the fourth century to 
consider himself under the special protection of the god. While it is far-fetched to interpret all 
or even the majority of the pavements of a domestic villa as having a complicated symbolic 
significance, it does not seem unreasonable that one part of it should have a special religious 
function. 

The owners of the villa of Piazza Armerina, therefore, assemble on their pavements most of 
the themes which the African houseowners had been using throughout the third century, but 
lift them on to a higher social level. From the vestibule where the assembled servants or clients 


®° The sacrifice at Henchir Toungar, and, in a much more solemn rendering, on the hunt from Carthage, Khéreddine; also 
at Lillebonne (below, p. 218); the picnic occupies a minor position on the Hunt from Hippo Regius. 

** Pace, J mosaici, pp. 78—84; contra, Gentili, La Villa Erculia, p20 n. 8 (p. 81); and Lugli, Riv. Ist. Arch. xi—xii, 1963, 
p. 52, who argues that the room was intended as a dressing-room for feminine gymnastics in the peristyle and for bathing in 
the central piscina: surely a most unlikely use for the central part of the villa. The mosaic is a later replacement for the original 
geometric pavement of the room, as if a new type of entertainment were now being recorded. 
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greet the Adventus of their master, the complex is dedicated to the glory or enjoyment of its 
owners. Their great position at Rome and the games they have given are immortalized, their 
favourite entertainments are illustrated, they themselves are represented in portraits. The 
picture fits very well with that given by Ammianus of the princely aristocrats of Rome in his 
own day.®? Religious interests are served by the trefoil hall with its magnificent celebration of 
Hercules; elsewhere in the villa all the resources of the African mosaicists are put to the task of 
recording the social standing of the owners. The extent of their success, and the difference in 
sophistication between these and the African examples, may be measured by the fact that it 
has seemed to many modern commentators that such splendour can only belong to an 
Emperor. 

The question of the date of the villa remains. It is wiser not to be dogmatic on this point; 
the problem will only be settled definitely by a full publication of the excavations, or, failing 
that, by new excavations wherever possible below the level of the mosaics. Some stratigraphic 
investigations have recently been held at certain points of the villa; though far from exhaustive, 
they suggest a date in the second or third decade of the fourth century.®* But to be conclusive, 
they need, of course, to be extended to all parts of the villa; and since in many places modern 
repair work will have made archaeological research impossible, they need to be supplemented 
by a detailed study of all the mosaics, their parallels in other mosaics and in dated work in 
other media, the antiquarian evidence, and also the architectural details. Nevertheless, the 
limited stratigraphic researches so far undertaken approximately confirm the picture which 
seems to be emerging from other evidence. Carandini introduces parallels which suggest 
c. 315—60 as the period of construction; his lower limit may prove to be too late, and the 
mosaics more nearly contemporary than he believed.®°* His inquiry needs to be extended, but 
he makes a start in investigating the mosaics detail by detail, and he is right in asserting that 
the mosaics need to be dated by the latest elements in them, and not by a compromise 
between the latest and earliest. A date in the early Constantinian (c. 310—30) period would 
suit many features of the mosaics. L’Orange assembles a series of comparisons intended to 
support his ascription to the Tetrarchy, but many of them only suggest a date in the Tetrarchic 
or Constantinian periods, and rule out the proposed dating late in the century.®* The only 
exceptions appear to be the cylindrical beret and perhaps the mushroom-headed staff, for 
which, it is true, there do not seem to be any parallels that show them in contemporary use 


62 Cf. Amm. Marc. XIV 6, 7 f., esp. 18—19, on the luxury of the Roman aristocrats and their devotion to entertainments. 

‘3 Ampolo, Carandini, et al, MEFRA 83, 1971, pp. 141—281, esp. pp. 153—79. The archaeological material found in 
their investigations gives a date 310—20, or a little later; there is no evidence yet for dating the trefoil hall. See Appendix V 
for the main archaeological and antiquarian evidence for the date, summarized in the following pages. 

** Carandini, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, pp. 9—38, 65--70. As a result of his recent stratigraphic investigations, he is 
now prepared to revise the lower limit and the estimate of the time which the mosaics would have taken to lay (MEFRA 83, 
1971, p. 179). 

6§ L’Orange, Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, pp. 71-92. Apart from the parallels he quotes with the African mosaics 
(where he uses examples which run from quite early in the 3rd century into the early 4th), he also draws a general comparison 
with the ‘popular style’ of Roman art of the Tetrarchy. Here his insistence on seeing the mosaics of Piazza Armerina as a 
product of the art of the capital and ignoring the indigenous developments in Africa (which give much closer grounds for a 
study of the development) leads him to oversimplify the situation. But in any case he regards this style as still characteristic of 
early Constantinian work, abandoned in favour of the new classicism in the second half of the century. The female hairstyles 
he describes as characteristic of the Tetrarchy and the Constantinian epoch, though his study of them is much less detailed 
than that of Carandini. In general, the question of the date has been complicated by the tendency to take the problems of 
ownership and date together, and to argue either for the ownership of Maximian or for a date late in the century, leaving out 
everything in between. The evidence does appear to agree in suggesting a date fairly early in the 4th century, but this does not 
necessarily imply Tetrarchic ownership. 
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after the Arch of Constantine. But we do not have any official monuments of the following 
ten or twenty years to show exactly when they went out of use; and it seems quite possible 
that they might have continued in use for some time after our latest record of them. The date 
proposed would agree with the suggestion that the position in which the obelisk on the spina 
of the circus is shown is perhaps that after it was moved by Constantine some time before 326, 
and certainly before the addition of a second obelisk by Constantius in 357: this is not, how- 
ever, conclusive. The dating late in the 4th century or in the early 5th seems to be ruled out by 
the archaeological evidence (though it could still hold for some of the mosaics); the arguments 
advanced in favour of it tend all to be of a much more general character, centring round vague 
‘late’ characteristics or parallels with works in quite different parts of the Empire.®° 

It must be emphasized that the only reliable evidence for dating based on stylistic criteria 
consists in works produced in the same artistic milieu, with the same geographical centre of 
production.°’ The artistic milieu of the Piazza Armerina mosaics is North Africa, despite the 
differences imposed by the personal taste of the patron; and the mosaics belong in a trend of 
development which can be observed continuously from c. 200 onwards. L’Orange (who 
considers the mosaics an example of the ‘popular style’ adopted in Rome in the Tetrarchy and 
spreading outwards from there to the provinces) quotes a large number of North African 
parallels, but dates them all c. 300, without distinguishing the different stages of development.®® 
Such stages can, however, be distinguished, and many of the examples he quotes belong toa 
slightly earlier stage than the mosaics of Piazza Armerina. For example, in comparison with the 
mosaics of the Maison des Protomés at Thuburbo Maius, at Piazza Armerina the acanthus 
scrolls are a little more rigid, the figure-drawing slightly more linear, the breaking-down of 
landscape elements into stripes and splodges of unrealistic colour has been carried further. The 
closest parallels, the mosaics of the Maison des Chevaux and the hunt from Dermech (which 


** The arguments of those who uphold a late dating have been largely concerned with combating the attribution to 
Maximian. Pace, | mosaici, pp. 93—108, puts forward a number of parallels drawn fairly widely from the art of the 4th and 
Sth centuries, many of which, particularly those from the eastern Mediterranean, share with Piazza Armerina only the general 
characteristics of the art of Late Antiquity; he concludes (p. 105) that all that is possible is a generic assignation ‘al corso 
imoltrato—e non mai al principio—del secolo IV e agli inizi del V, epoca alla quale riportano tutti i confronti possibili’ (the 
emphasis seems to be inspired largely by polemical considerations), Pace also argues that the work would have taken several 
generations (p. 96); but except that he considers the mosaics of the Circus, the Baths, and the Bathing Girls as later than the 
others, he does not attempt to discuss parallels for individual mosaics. Lugli, Riv. Jst. Arch. xi—xii, 1963, esp. pp. 74 f., also 
considers that the work would have taken several generations, allowing 100 years between the construction of the baths 
(280-300), and the completion of the work; but he places the main room's of the peristyle 300—30, the oval peristyle and 
trefoil hall 350—70, with various restorations in the following ten years. Although his study of the relative building phases of 
the villa is worked out with care (though some points are dubious), his absolute dates have no real grounds: nor does he 
attempt to analyse the mosaics individually, apart from his conviction that the mosaics of the trefoil hall are self-evidently 
later than the rest (above, n. 17). Cagiano de Azevedo’s dating (c. 360—90) is based partly on his acceptance of Ragona’s 
terminus post quem, given by the obelisk (above, n. 46), partly on ‘late’ characteristics of the architecture, typical of the late 
4th century; but our knowledge of secular architecture in the 4th century is limited. Manganaro accepts a date around 400 
without any very positive reasons; the parallel with the Hercules contorniate of Sabucius Pinianus (above, n. 47) shows a taste 
for the Hercules motif which suggests ‘chronological proximity’, and other features of the mosaics are typical of the pagan 
tradition on works produced around 400. 

*? Compare Gentili’s argument (La Villa Erculia, p.15 f.) that the mosaics are not late because they are not decadent, but 
still preserve the plastic naturalism of the figures ‘ancora pienamente confluente nella migliore tradizione dell’arte barocca 
medio-imperiale degli Antonini e dei Severi’. Contrasting the mosaics of Piazza Armerina and of Aquileia, he claims that the 
difference between them shows the immense decline which takes place in Roman art between the first and second decades of 
the 4th century (on his dating of Piazza Armerina, the mosaics of the Theodoran basilica at Aquileia are some ten to fifteen 
years later). In fact, of course, it shows the difference between the art of Northern Italy and that exemplified at Piazza 
Armerina, regardless of all question of date. 

68 Above, n. 65. 
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has a terminus post quem provided by a coin of Maxentius), are also earlier, though in the last 
case only very slightly.°? It is in situations like these, where we have instances of the same 
team at work, that we can establish priority. The chronology of the African mosaics and of 
Piazza Armerina are, therefore, interdependent; if Piazza Armerina is shifted in either direction, 
the Carthage series must go with it. While the chronology of mosaics has certainly not yet been 
established to a point at which one can normally avoid margins of error of twenty-five to 
thirty years, the date early in the reign of Constantine which is becoming most likely for 
Piazza Armerina is also that which fits best with the sequence of the African mosaics. 


2. ITALY AND THE WESTERN PROVINCES 


The mosaics of Piazza Armerina are a special case of African influence. The proximity of 
Sicily to North Africa, and the fact that the work was clearly done by African workshops 
transported wholesale to the island, make them a direct extension of the work of the African 
provinces themselves. They were probably not unique in this; other mosaics in Sicily of the 
fourth and fifth centuries show definite African characteristics, and the recent discovery of a 
villa near Syracuse with mosaics comparable to those of Piazza Armerina suggests that the 
practice of hiring African workmen may have been commoner than is yet realized.7° 

Elsewhere in Italy, signs of a different sort of influence can be seen. A taste for polychrome 
rather than black-and-white mosaics was beginning to reappear by the end of the third century, 
and in regions remote from Rome, such as Northern Italy, polychromy had always been pre- 
ferred; but normally such pavements are of the geometric or compartmental type, and decora- 
tive rather than narrative.’’ Beside these works of the native tradition, occasional examples are 
found of a new style and type of composition, clearly derived from Africa. Though the extent 
of this influence varies, the African style here may be generally defined as the use of free 
composition combined with polychromy. Sometimes the whole floor is designed as a unity, 
sometimes the figures are indeed placed in panels, but panels much larger than the traditional 
small compartments which offer space only for one or two figures. Quite complex scenes are 
often represented, and the figures may be distributed freely over the ground, shown in an 
approximate bird’s-eye view, or arranged in registers. Very often a landscape or architectural 
setting is shown, but it is broken down unnaturalistically into its constituent elements, with 
trees, plants, stretches of ground-line scattered against the background, or buildings shown with 
multiple viewpoints. The figures tend to be much larger than on earlier mosaics, a characteristic 
which affects even some compartment designs as well. On the majority of such floors, the 
subjects treated are those especially favoured by the Africans: realistic themes such as hunting, 


6? See above, pp. 53-5. 

7 Villa del Tellaro, near Heloros: G. Voza, Un quinquennio di attivita archeologica nella Provincia di Siracusa (Syracuse 
1971), pp. 78—80, pls. XXIII—XXIV. The details published to date include a picnic from a hunting scene, very close indeed to 
the Small Hunt at Piazza Armerina; a pattern of interlacing laurel wreaths in the portico, and a border of acanthus scrolls 
enclosing animals and protomai. All are of obvious African derivation, and from their style should be a few decades later than 
Piazza Armerina. A mosaic from Marsala has animal combats recalling, on a much smaller scale, the Great Hunt at Piazza 
Armerina (Neutsch, AA 1954, p. 699, fig. 127). It would be interesting to know how the repairs to the Piazza Armerina 
mosaics were organized; for whole new pavements, such as the Bathing Girls, African workmen were evidently brought back, 
but minor repairs must have been entrusted to local workmen. 

™ Even when more ambitious figure-compositions are found on polychrome mosaics of the native tradition in Italy, they 
are clearly distinguishable from the African type; cf. the mosaic of the elephant from Veii (probably of the beginning of the 
4th century): F. Baratte, ‘Une Mosaique retrouvée: l’embarquement de I'¢l¢éphant de Veii’, MEFR 1xxxii, 1970, pp. 787—807, 
who concludes that the frieze with the elephant has nothing in common stylistically with Piazza Armerina or the African 
school (p. 806). 
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the amphitheatre, the circus, rural scenes. Frequently they are identified as real characters and 
events, and so have the commemorative function often found in Africa. The dates of many of 
these pavements are far from clear, but in general the works in this new style seem to belong to 
the fourth and fifth centuries, or at the earliest, to the end of the third. 7? 

One of the clearest examples from Rome itself of such a work is the hunting mosaic found 
on the Esquiline, and perhaps to be connected with the imperial palace of the Sessorium: it is 
generally attributed to the Constantinian period (Pl. 204). Here the hunting scenes unroll in 
continuous bands along either side of the mosaic; there is no formal separation between the 
scenes nor between the bands on either side. The scenes belong, with slight variations, to the 
repertory of hunting subjects common on African mosaics: a boar-hunt on horseback, a gazelle- 
hunt with nets, and bears pursued into a trap. The larger figures stand on narrow ground-strips, 
or move freely on the plain white ground; trees and other elements of landscape are scattered 
among them; but much of the ground is left bare. Space is only vaguely and ambiguously 
indicated, as by a hunter the top half of whose body appears above a ground-line as if it were a 
hill. Composition, like theme, belongs fully in the African tradition, and finds its closest 
parallels in hunting scenes of the early or mid fourth century. But for all its resemblance to 
African works, there is not the exact correspondence with the products of a particular school 
which allows the mosaics of Piazza Armerina to be attributed to the importation of complete 
workshops. Differences in figure-style (somewhat thinner and more elegant), the less crowded 
design, and the decorative composition offering viewpoints in both directions may be the signs 
of a local Roman taste acting upon the imported style.” 

As remarkable, and equally unlike anything found previously in Rome, are the mosaics from 
Torre Nuova with amphitheatre scenes.7> Five large panels are crowded with near-lifesize 
figures of gladiators, venatores, and beasts. Each spectacle is represented in its final stages; in 
three panels there are various types of gladiatorial combat, several groups in each panel, with 
the victors dealing the death-blow or standing over the bodies of their victims. In another it is a 
venatio against leopards, with beasts in the foreground speared by the venatores and dead and 
dying beasts stretched out in the background. In the last the corpses of the men are piled thickly 
around a dying bull, while a whole group of beasts, lion, bull, ostrich, antelope, together with a 
dead stag and boar (?), are finished off by the venatores, Many of the men are marked with 
their names, in the gladiatorial scenes often followed by the signs VIC or 3. Restoration has 
so altered the panels that it is difficult to draw conclusions about their style and original 
appearance; but certainly nothing produced earlier in Rome is in any way comparable to these 
colossal figures heaped up in disorder without concern for pictorial naturalism or spatial 
setting, but with a bloodthirsty delight in horrific detail. The compositional method, the use of 
polychromy in large-scale designs, and the use of realistic themes with identifiable actors are all 


™ The influence of the African style in Italy and the western provinces is studied by Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 251—66; 
in this section I am much indebted to Lavin’s account. 

* J. Aymard, ‘Quelques scénes de chasse sur une mosaique de l’Antiquarium’, MEFR liv, 1937, pp. 42—66. 

™ Cf. Carandini, Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, p. 56: ‘Qui si conciliano a perfezione il gusto tradizionale locale e l'arte 
africana’, Carandini considers the influence of the African style on mosaics in Rome and other parts of the Empire briefly, 
pp. 55-8. 

"S$ Blake III, pp. 113 f., pl. 30; L. Rocchetti, ‘Il mosaico con scene d’arena al Museo Borghese’, Riv. Ist. Arch. n.s. x, 1961, 
pp. 79-115. Rocchetti suggests a date between Gallienus and Constantine, then settles more precisely for c. 300 (p. 111). He 
claims to see clear differences of style between the gladiatorial panels (which, by themselves, he would be willing to date to 
the mid-3rd century), and those with scenes of venationes. On the contrary, the panels seem to me to display the same principal 
characteristics throughout in the approach to figures and composition, though the execution might be due to different hands. 
A date fairly early in the 4th century seems the most likely. 
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signs of African influence; but there is also a certain difference of taste, expressed by the 
choice of gladiatorial combats (not represented in Africa since Zliten), and by the accumulation 
of gory detail. 

Some would also date to this period the mosaic of the athletes from the Baths of Caracalla; 
the colossal, brutalized figures seem to be an expression of the same sort of taste as that found 
in the Torre Nuova mosaics.” The composition, in panels of varying size but all much larger 
than normal emblema-type panels, seems a compromise between traditional methods of panel 
composition and the freer handling of the African pavements; there is no background. Several 
panels from the Aventine with scenes of venationes and performances in the amphitheatre 
again adopt the scheme of placing their figures freely against a plain ground within a large 
panel; here there is an absolute minimum of detail of setting.’7 Two small panels from the Via 
Appia, now in Madrid, should perhaps be dated to the fourth century; within the framework 
of conventional emblemata gladiators are arranged in two registers, the actual fight below and 
its conclusion above.”* The events are accompanied by inscriptions giving the names of the 
combatants, the issue of the fight, and the comments of the audience. The techniques used by 
the Africans to commemorate real events are here adopted together with the subject-matter 
and method of composition, but adapted to a smaller, more traditional scale. 

Though the history of mosaics in and around Rome in the late Empire is far from clear, 
there is evidence of a new taste appearing late in the third or early in the fourth century. 
Realistic subjects such as hunting and the amphitheatre acquire a new popularity, and are 
treated according to methods which the African mosaicists had been evolving for the previous 
hundred years: large polychrome figures arranged in registers or freely over the surface, with a 
minimal indication of setting. But though the inspiration clearly comes from Africa (and from 
the Proconsular province in particular), there is a marked difference in style; none of these 
mosaics could be confused, as those of Piazza Armerina could, with work produced in Africa 
itself. Some, like the Esquiline hunting mosaic, are closer to African models, some more 
distant; none, it seems, could be the work of an actual African atelier. It is fairly clear, then, 
that in the fourth century a certain portion of the Roman nobility began to want the pave- 
ments in their houses to reflect their interests and activities as had been common in Africa for 
several generations. They did not, however, introduce whole workshops from Africa. For the 
major works a master craftsman was probably summoned, who directed the over-all composi- 
tion of the pavement; and under his direction the local craftsmen worked in their own tradi- 
tional style. The works furthest from the African type, such as the Via Appia emblemata, 


7 Blake III, pp. 111—12, pls. 25, 1—2, 28—9. Discussing the problem of the date (Severan or 4th-century?) she concludes: 
‘The burden of proof, in my opinion, still rests with those who propose a late date’. The arguments either way are far from 
conclusive, granted the uncertainty of dating of most Roman mosaics of this period; but it does seem easier to find parallels 
for the mosaic of the athletes in the late 3rd or 4th century than in the Severan period. 

™ Blake III, pp. 115—16, 118, pls. 30, 6, 31. Revising her original datingto the 2ndcentury (Blake II, p. 174), she settles 
for a date somewhere between Gordian I and Constantine; the figures perhaps look 3rd-century rather than 4th. As on the 
pavement from the Esquiline (n. 73 above), there is much more space left around the figures than is normal in African work of 
the 4th century. Two or four figures fill a whole panel, and, except for the panel with the pantomime performances, the only 
hint of spatial setting is given by tiny ground-lines under the figures’ feet. 

78 A. Blanco Freijeiro, ‘Mosaicos romanos con escenas de circo y anfiteatro en el Museo Arqueologico Nacional’, Arch. Esp. 
Arq. xxiii, 1950, pp. 127—42 (esp. pp. 134—5), figs. 8—9; on the inscriptions, J. H. Oliver, ‘Symmachi, Homo Felix’, MAAR 
xxv, 1957, pp. 9-15. Blanco, p. 142, inclines to the mid-3rd century as a provisional dating, but is unable to be definite or 
precise. Though they are apparently a pair, one (the mosaic acclaiming Symmachius) is much less skilfully executed than 
the other; while the latter could belong in the middle of the 3rd century, the clumsy figures of the former, the extensive use of 
glass tesserae, and the outlining of the figures suggest the 4th century as more probable. 
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probably used only patterns originally derived from Africa together with a general sense of the 
changing fashions. 

The situation can perhaps be seen most clearly at Ostia. Though the taste for polychromy 
revives in the fourth century, only in one house, late in the century, are polychrome pavements 
used extensively.”? In the Domus dei Dioscuri, there are two figured polychrome mosaics, and 
one geometric, the latter with a floral and guilloche pattern which has parallels in Africa; there 
are also some black-and-white pavements.*® One of the figured mosaics has a design of 
octagons, containing various motifs of baskets, bowls of fruit, and kantharoi, surrounding a 
central square with the Dioscuri. The other has an all-over pattern, closely based in design and 
iconography on African prototypes: the Triumph of Venus, with Venus Anadyomene in the 
centre supported by Tritons, and surrounded by a ring of Nereids riding on sea-monsters, with 
more Tritons and fish between. The sea is rendered in the African fashion by short broken 
lines; and along the top runs a dedicatory inscription of a type for which they are numerous 
African parallels.** But a comparison between this and any approximately contemporary 
African treatment of the same subject shows that the similarity is confined to the composition 
and iconography, and does not touch the figure style. The harsh, rigid linearity of the Ostia 
mosaic is much more pronounced than on any of the African prototypes, and the errors in 
drawing (for instance, in the Tritons’ tails) betray the handling of an unfamiliar model. One 
may hypothesize that the owner of the house was one of the many African merchants who 
must have been resident in Ostia; commissioning a work to resemble those he was used to at 
home, he committed its execution to local workmen. The other mosaics of the house show 
them more at home in a manner of work closer to their own traditions. 

In other parts of Italy a similar situation can be seen. In the north, a number of rich villas of 
the late Empire are known, and their mosaics show a mixture of elements which owe something 
in theme and composition to the African style with designs purely in the native tradition. At 
Desenzano, for instance, large panels framed by laurel wreaths contain Erotes fishing in a sea 
shown by zigzag lines; the whole treatment is extremely close to African renderings of the 
subject. Other mosaics in the villa are more conventionally composed in small compartments, 
but among the subjects (predominantly Erotes and Psyches) are hunting scenes and one frag- 
ment with a shepherd and his sheep; and these try to present an indication of landscape within 
the limited space at their disposal.*? The same treatment of the sea is seen at Aquileia in the 
panel with Jonah in the Theodoran basilica, where Jonah appears as a somewhat irrelevant 
detail introduced among the fishing Erotes.** It is the only part of the mosaics of the Aquileia 
churches to show any resemblance to the African type, and the similarity lies more in the 
composition than in the handling of the figures. But at least one private house there, the Casa 
delle Bestie Ferite, shows a compromise between the old and the new styles like that seen at 


Most of the late houses in Ostia use opus sectile for their main rooms, and restrict mosaic, black-and-white or poly- 
chrome, to largely ornamental designs in less important rooms; see G. Becatti, ‘Case ostiensi del tardo Impero’, Boll. d'Arte 
Xxxill, 1948, pp. 102—8, 197—224, esp. pp. 206—7. Though there are individual examples of figured polychrome mosaics, for 
example in the Edificio degli Augustali (Becatti, Ostia IV, 420, pp. 222—3, pls. XLII, CC, CCXVIII), or the suburban villa 
(ibid. 438, pp. 235—40, pls. CCII, CCX VII), they are not used extensively or on a large scale. This is remarkable; in view of the 
large number of Africans who must have been resident in Ostia, one would expect the African influence to be felt most strongly 
there. 

*° Becatti, Ostia IV, 214—18, pp. 114—23 (mosaic of Dioscuri, 216, pp. 117--19, pl. CCI; mosaic of Venus, 217, 
pp. 119—22, pls. CKLIX —CLIII, CCKIV—CCXVI). 

*" For the inscription Plura faciatis meliora dedicetis and parallels, cf. Becatti, Ostia IV, p.119 and n. 1 p. 123. 

*2 E. Ghislanzoni, La villa romana in Desenzano (Milan, 1962). 

*? G. Brusin and P. L. Zovatto, Monumenti paleocristiani di Aquileia e di Grado (Udine 1957), pp. 105—11, figs. 25, 47-8. 
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Desenzano, with hunting scenes in a landscape setting in large panels, and solid figures of 
beasts of the amphitheatre framed in interlacing bands;** and perhaps the large busts of athletes 
and gladiators from the baths should also be placed in the fourth century.** At Oderzo, a set 
of very fragmentary mosaics includes some original subjects; together with hunts of hare, stag, 
and boar, are shown a scene of fowling, with the capture of birds by a decoy-owl and limed 
twigs, and one of a farmhouse with a woman feeding poultry in the yard.** Here the adoption 
of realistic themes apparently extends to the creation of new iconographic motifs. Some of the 
scenes were contained in small panels, but the larger ones appear to have been designed more 
freely. 

Perhaps the most extensive cycle of such scenes comes from another highly controversial 
monument, the so-called ‘Palace of Theodoric’ at Ravenna.®’ There are various building-periods 
in this complex, but the only figured mosaics are those of the second, penultimate level, which 
is probably also that at which the main plan of the building was established: a large central 
courtyard lined with porticoes, and a group of rooms on the north side including a basilica on 
the central axis and a trefoil triclinium. In the portico, fragments were discovered of a number 
of scenes, some contained in small squares, others in much larger panels occupying the 
whole width of the portico. Though all are very fragmentary, the subjects can be identified. 
They include the chariots of the four factions of the circus, advancing head-on with the 
charioteers hold crowns and the horses identified by name; an amphitheatre- or circus-scene, 
in an architectural setting with rows of spectators at the sides; a boar-hunt, with several 
scenes in a landscape; an amphitheatre scene with a lion in the arena, again with an archi- 
tectural background; and traces of athletic and other scenes. Almost every aspect of the 
realistic repertory has been drawn on in this portico; and there is an unusual emphasis 
on the details of setting, the buildings, the spectators, which seems intended to stress the 
actuality of the scenes. The only other figured pavement comes from the trefoil hall. Here 
there is only one level of mosaic, but it is almost certainly contemporary with the penultimate 
level of the portico. The central square of the hall is divided into compartments, with the 
Seasons in medallions at the angles, and Erotes with garlands between them. One pair of Erotes 
supports a tabula ansata with an inscription which reads: Sume quod autumnus quod/ver quod 
bruma quod estas/alternis reparant et/toto creantur in orbe. In the centre is the scene of 
Bellerophon and the Chimaera. This room departs from the realistic character of the mosaics 
of the portico, and introduces the theme of the fertility of nature and the gifts of the Seasons, 
an appropriate subject for a dining-room. Bellerophon in this context is a common type of the 
hunter, and associated with the general theme of wealth and fertility.°° The composition is 
conventional, and owes less to the African style than the mosaics of the portico; but the over- 
all theme belongs in the same context of the /atifundia-cycle. The date is uncertain, since the 
traditional association with Theodoric is doubtful; but the surviving fragments would fit a 


84 L. Bertacchi, ‘Nuovi mosaici figurati di Aquileia’, Aquileia Nostra xxxiv, 1963, pp. 19—42, figs. 1—16. She suggests a 
date in the late 3rd or 4th century. 

85 Brusin, NSc. 1922, pp. 187—8; 1923, pp. 224—31. The date is not established clearly; Brusin can only say not earlier 
than the 3rd century. 

8° P. L. Zovatto, ‘Mosaici opitergini con scene all’aria aperta’, Critica d'Arte xx, 1957, pp. 97-107; perhaps early 4th 
century. Zovatto compares also a fragment from Vicenza, with a large scene of a boar-hunt in a landscape contained in a circle, 
the much more linear design suggests that it should be placed in the Sth century (ibid., p. 106 n. 9, fig. 6). 

8? G. Ghirardini, ‘Gli scavi del Palazzo di Teodorico a Ravenna’, Mon. Ant. xxiv, 1916, cols. 738—838 (esp. 750—94). The 
mosaics of the second level are known only from drawings and from Ghirardini’s rather summary account; they have never 
been published more fully. 

88 On the significance of Bellerophon in association with the Seasons, see H. Brandenburg, ‘Bellerophon christianus?’, 
Romische Quartalschrift \xiii, 1968, pp. 62 f. 
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fourth- or early fifth-century date.®® The purely ornamental mosaics of the other levels of the 
building emphasize the intrusive character of this style as a short-lived and foreign fashion. 

In various parts of Italy, therefore, we can see a tendency to abandon the restrictions of 
panel-composition and to adopt polychromy where black-and-white had previously been 
preferred.”° This tendency is accompanied by a preference for realistic subject-matter: and, 
even where we do not find this, the subjects are usually of a type familiar in Africa: fishing 
Erotes, marine scenes, Venus. Yet the change is far from complete. Mosaics of the traditional 
sort continue to be common; and a compromise is often reached between the new taste for 
megalographic compositions and the familiar composition in compartments: for instance, the 
compartments become larger, allowing the figures to be placed in a simple landscape setting. 
The figures themselves generally are treated in the traditional local style, unmistakably different 
from that of any part of Africa. In other words, the established regional style is given a slightly 
different form from that of the previous century, new fashions and subjects are adopted, but 
there is no total transformation, Most of them must have been done, not by imported 
African mosaicists, but by local craftsmen, slightly adapting their work to suit the new tastes. 
The patrons attracted by the new fashion range from Ostian merchants perhaps up to the 
imperial household; but there can be little doubt that the majority came from the landed 
aristocracy. The subjects which appealed especially were those belonging to what Grabar has 
named the /atifundia-cycle:*' hunting, the amphitheatre, rural scenes, Even apart from these, 
they seem to be essentially secular; we find hardly any subjects treated in the new style that 
appear to have a religious or symbolic connotation. Nor is it adopted for the pavements of the 
new Christian churches, except occasionally in the fifth or sixth century. The single earlier 
exception is the Jonah panel in the basilica at Aquileia, where the insertion of the Jonah story 
rather incongruously into a scene of fishing Erotes suggests an experiment in the search for a 
new type of iconography, an experiment which was not repeated.%” 


* The building-history of the whole complex is obscure and complicated, but there seems no real evidence to associate 
any stage of it with Theodoric, except that it is in approximately the right position for his palace. See Levi, AMP, p. 461 
n. 235; N. Duval, ‘Que savons-nous du Palais de Théoderic 4 Ravenne?’, MEFR Ixxii, 1960, p. 370. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, 
pp. 260—2, esp. n. 360, is inclined to accept at least a date in the period of Theodoric, but his parallels for a late Sth-century 
date are not conclusive, since most of them are taken from a context far removed from Ravenna. The only parallel he quotes 
that belongs in the same ambience as Ravenna is that between one of the apses of the trefoil hall, and a panel in the pre- 
Euphrasian basilica at Parenzo (mid-Sth century); but the single parallel is not enough to prove contemporaneity. B, Thordeman, 
“Was wissen wir von den Palasten zu Ravenna?’, Acta Archaeologica xxxvii, 1966, pp. 6—9, accepts the attribution to Theodoric 
but suggests that it might be a rebuilding of the Palace of Honorius. In that case, the mosaics of the second level would be 
those of the building of Honorius, for those of the levels below this belong to the much earlier Empire, The building, 90 m in 
diameter (in the excavated portion) does not seem to have proportions necessarily those of an imperial villa (comparisons with 
Piazza Armerina prove nothing in view of the uncertainty about the latter); Duval, p. 370, fairly describes it as an ‘édifice 
assez banal’. The case must remain unproven, 

°° Among other Italian examples of this style may be mentioned a mosaic, probably Sth century, from Taranto, with 
hunting scenes in a setting of trees and plants, against a plain ground (Q. Quagliati, /] Museo Nazionale di Taranto (Rome 
1932), fig. p. 71); and a mosaic in a church at Catania of the 5th—6th century, where the pavement contains large panels 
representing animals and animal combats, a shepherd with his flock, hunting scenes, and marine and harvest scenes (G. Rizza, 
‘Mosaico pavimentale di una basilica cemeteriale paleocristiana di Catania’, Boll. d’Arte xl, 1955, pp. 1—11). The style was 
therefore adopted in the south as well as the north of Italy. 

** A. Grabar, note on ‘Programmes iconographiques 4 l'usage des propri¢taires des latifundia romains’, Cah. Arch. xii, 
1961, pp. 394-5. 

*2 | have avoided discussing the vault mosaics of Sta Costanza as examples of African influence, although parallels with 
African floor-mosaics are often quoted (Stern, DOP 12, 1958, pp. 189, 196, 203; cf. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 258—9). It is 
true that several of the panels in the vault of the ambulatory have parallels among the African floor-mosaics; both some of the 
ornamental motifs and the panels with vintaging Erotes and with all-over still-life designs find their closest precedents in Africa. 
But while some connection is indisputable, our ignorance of the previous development of vault-mosaics does not allow us to 
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In Gaul, and even occasionally in the far northern provinces, a few examples of the new 
style appear. But these do not, as in Italy, establish a common blend or compromise between 
the earlier local style and African elements; instead, they mostly stand out as exceptions 
among the local products. Again the themes represented on them are usually realistic. At 
Villelaure, scenes of hunting are arranged in a frieze around a central panel containing Diana 
and Callisto; in the frieze the figures are set among landscape elements, and separated by trees 
on the diagonals.?* Many of the motifs are familiar in the hunting repertory: a stag-hunt, the 
pursuit of deer into a net, a boar-hunt, and the hunt of lions and leopards which really belongs 
in the context of the arena. At Lillebonne, a central medallion shows Apollo and Daphne; 
again a frieze of hunting scenes surrounds it, this time separated formally by borders at the 
angles.°* The motifs here are chosen much more consistently to represent a real hunt, they 
show the departure for the hunt, shooting with the bow at stags in a thicket (an exceptional 
scene, rendered with remarkable detail), the pursuit, and the sacrifice to Diana at the beginning 
or end. Some details are remarkable, such as the tame decoy stag which is shown in two of the 
scenes: this detail is otherwise found only on Gallic sarcophagi, and presumably belongs to a 
local Gallic tradition.2° The mosaic is signed by T. Sen. Felix from Puteoli and his pupil Amor, 
who appears to be local;°° and this combination gives an indication of the manner in which a 
new style could be transmitted and transformed. Indeed, though the composition is of the 
African type, the general effect is perhaps closer to Italian works such as the mosaic from the 
Esquiline. At Blanzy-les-Fismes, a subject from a different category is used: Orpheus and the 
beasts, balanced by a corresponding group (almost entirely destroyed) of Arion among fishes.”’ 
The type of Orpheus is that found predominantly in Africa and Sicily; and the large, solid 
figures set among trees and taking up the entire space are quite unlike anything produced in 
that part of Gaul: Stern sees here the direct intervention of African craftsmen.** At Cologne, 
a very unusual mosaic has the amphitheatre as its subject.°? The centre is entirely destroyed, 
but a ring around it contained gladiators, of whom two pairs survive, marked with their 
names; while the surviving spandrel outside the circle contains a group of spectators. The 
design is exceptional, but both the identification of the actors by name and the presence of the 
witnesses recall African precedents for the portrayal of real events. 

There may be a distant echo of the new style even in Britain. The mosaic from Low Ham 
with scenes of Dido and Aeneas arranges the figures in four large panels around Venus in the 
centre; a method of composition otherwise unknown in Britain.'°° The central group shows 
determine whether there is direct imitation and influence, or whether such motifs were already established earlier in the 
repertory of wall- and vault-mosaics. 

73 Inv. Gaule 1, 105 and plate. 

4 Inv, Gaule II, 1051 and plate. 

°5 J Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines (Paris 1951), pp. 334 5; he considers this method of hunting typical of the 
Celtic provinces. Since the mosaicist is an Italian (see next note), it must be the patron who is responsible for the choice of 
these local details. 

*6 The inscription reads: T, SEN. FELIX C PVTEOLANVS FEC / ET AMOR C K DISCIPVLVS (CIL XIII,1,i,3225). The 
origin of the pupil has sometimes been reconstructed as Amor C/ivis) K(arthaginiensis), on the analogy of abbreviations known 
from African inscriptions, but it is most unlikely that such an abbreviation would be used and recognized in Gaul. Much more 
probable is the reading of the C/L, C/ivis) K/aletus), making him a member of the local tribe. 

97 H. Stern, ‘La Mosaique d’Orphée de Blanzy-les-Fismes’, Gallia xiii, 1955, pp. 41—77. 

98 Ibid., p. 55. He suggests Italy as an alternative place of origin: but the main Italian parallel he draws is with Piazza 
Armerina. 

°° Parlasca, Mosaiken, pp. 82—4, pl. 83, 1, with a date at the beginning of the 4th century. 

100 J M. C. Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain (London 1962), 200, pp. 203—S, pl. 235; for the origin of the design, and 


parallels with North Africa in some of the details, ibid., pp. 15 and 205. No examples of the story of Aeneas are yet known in 
Africa, but compare the /liad scenes at Nabeul for the use of epic myth cycles; and for the composition, with episodes in panels. 
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parallels with African iconography; but if the model came from Africa, it has been transformed 
considerably, and the figures have nothing in common with work anywhere in the more central 
parts of the Empire. At Hinton St. Mary and Frampton hunting scenes in landscape settings are 
placed in long panels or adapted to the compartments of an ornamental design in the sort of 
compromise which has been seen in northern Italy!” 

ft is unlikely that the influence of actual African workshops is to be seen in most of these 
mosaics. Though there is a general resemblance to types of composition developed in the 
African provinces, it is seldom possible to draw exact parallels or to point to particular African 
centres from which influences might have come; and elements of local style are almost always 
present in a greater or lesser degree. Patrons of a certain class have accepted that a particular 
type of mosaic reflects their own interests: but though a few foreign craftsmen must originally 
have been introduced to execute them, in the hands of local pupils and workmen the style was 
rapidly diluted. It is impossible to tell whether the contact between Africa and the northern 
provinces was direct or, as at Lillebonne, transmitted by way of Italy; perhaps the latter is 
more likely. In any case, the comparative rarity of such works shows that they must have been 
expressly commissioned by the patrons. 

More complicated is the situation in Spain. The proximity of Spain and Africa makes likely 
close contacts between the two regions, in artistic as well as more general matters; and certainly 
far more mosaics which may be roughly described as of African type have been found there 
than anywhere else. But the history of mosaics in Spain is even more problematic than in most 
other parts of the Empire, the state of publication until very recently more confused, the 
dating more doubtful.’ It is clear that several different forces are at work in the peninsula. 
On the one hand, especially in the old Roman colonies where Roman influence is strongest, 
there are pavements of the Roman type: fine emblemata, or ornamental patterns of black-and- 
white or very discreet polychrome. But another current, presumably coming in from Gaul, 
brought a taste for polychromy and for figures in compartments. In addition to these, there 
are also signs that the Spanish mosaicists were beginning, probably around the early third 
century, to make some of the same experiments with methods of composition as the Africans. 
Thus the mosaic of the Triumph of Dionysus at Saragossa uses figures that are half life-size, 
and places them in a landscape which is indicated without a literal observation of realistic 
spatial depth.’ Several marine scenes adopt the free distribution of figures, with Ocean or 
Amphitrite surrounded by Nereids, sea-monsters, and fish, in a sea indicated by broken lines.1% 


around a central motif, compare the Amazon mosaic from Quled-Agla, as well as the Lillebonne Hunt (above, n. 94). 

‘1 Hinton St. Mary: J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘A New Roman Mosaic Pavement found in Dorset’, JRS liv, 1964, pp. 7—14; 
Frampton; S. Lysons, Reliquiae Britannico-Romanae, I (London 1813), pl. 5; D. J. Smith, in A. L. F. Rivet (ed.), The Roman 
Villa in Britain (London 1969), p. 109, pl. 3.27. . 

2 For the general history of mosaics in Spain, cf. B. Taracena, in Ars Hispaniae. Historia universal del arte hispdnico, Il 
(Madrid 1947), pp. 154—63; J. R. Melida, in Historia de Espana, ed. R. Menendez Pidal, II, Espafia romana (Madrid 1935), pp. 
703—15, for Tarraconensis, A. Balil, ‘Las escuelas musivarias del Conventus Tarraconensis, CMGR, pp. 29—38. 

*03 A. Garcia y Bellido, AJA lili, 1949, p. 156, pl. XXIII, b. 

'* See the examples quoted by P. de Palol, ‘El mosaico de tema oceanico de la Villa de Duefias (Palencia)’, Boletin del 
Seminario de Arte y Arqueologia, Universidad de Valladolid, xxix, 1963, pp. 5—34, esp. pp. 14—17. The mosaic of Ocean 
from Duefas itself is one of the most striking examples in Spain of mosaics in the African style. However, although de Palol 
originally placed it c. 250 (op: cit.., pp. 29, 34), in his later publication of the mosaic he revised this dating in favour of a much 
more convincing date in the second quarter of the 4th century (id., ‘Das Okeanos-Mosaik in der rémischen Villa zu Duefas 
(Prov. Palencia)’, Madrider Mitteilungen viii, 1967, pp. 196-225, quoting numerous African parallels), The mosaic may, there- 
fore, be taken as an example of the much stronger stream of African influence in the 4th century (below, pp. 220—2); the 
Severan group of mosaics of Ocean or Thetis, though they have some points of contact with African versions of the theme, are 
much less closely related. 
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At Merida, a vintage scene shows three men treading grapes in the centre of vine-scrolls growing 
from clumps at the angles, with tiny figures picking the grapes around the edges.!® These are 
all principles of composition used by the contemporary African mosaicists; moreover, all these 
works are very close iconographically to African examples of the same themes. This may mean 
either direct contact or the use of similar models; the Spanish mosaicists might be experimenting 
independently and reaching similar results. But the coincidence of iconographical and com- 
positional parallels suggests closer contacts; and since there are comparatively few of these 
mosaics in Spain, and no sign of a coherent development locally, it is likely that they do 
illustrate conscious imitation of the African style. This can sometimes be combined with work 
in a very distinctive local figure-style, as for example at Conimbriga. In the ‘palace outside the 
walls’ here, one of the mosaics has a central circle with figures hunting in a ring all round the 
circumference and trees and plants growing between them.’ On another, around the central 
motif (a victorious charioteer against a background of stars) runs a frieze containing hunting 
scenes with some of the hunters distinguished by name.?°7 On these two pavements the figures 
are rendered with reasonable competence, but in some of the other mosaics of the house the 
work is in a very peculiar local style, showing that the execution must have been in the hands 
of local craftsmen following as best they could the models they were given. 

So far, elements of African influence are found only sporadically. With the fourth century, 
the number of mosaics in Spain with African connections increases enormously. Some could 
be the work of African-trained mosaicists themselves; for example, a mosaic from Ramalete 
with interlacing garlands of laurel, which repeats exactly African versions of the pattern, other- 
wise apparently unknown in Spain.'®® Contacts were no doubt fairly close between the two 
regions all the time, and at intervals mosaicists from Africa might migrate to Spain in search 
of employment; but in the fourth century the contacts appear to increase. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that the troubles of the late third century had disrupted many of the local 
Spanish workshops, and that new men were brought in from Africa as the landowners rebuilt 
and the province recovered in the fourth century. That the contact with Africa was direct, and 
not part of the more general diffusion of the new style as seen in Gaul, is suggested by the 
much wider repertory of subject-matter used in Spain in mosaics of African type, closer to the 
range of subjects found in Africa itself. Together with the usual hunting scenes are found the 
circus, rural scenes, and a number of remarkable mythological mosaics, as well as some more 
abstract and decorative designs.'°? In Spain too, however, the original style was rapidly diluted 
in the hands of local workmen; few of the late mosaics could be mistaken for the work of any 
of the African centres. 


105 & Garcia Sandoval, ‘Excavaciones arqueoldgicas en la zona de Merida: La Casa del Anfiteatro’, VI/J congreso nacional 
de arqueologia, Sevilla-Malaga 1962 (Zaragoza 1964), p. 475, figs. 13—19. The adjoining scene with Venus and Eros in the 
centre of a floral scroll-design suggests a date in the late 2nd or early 3rd century from analogy with the same design used in 
black-and-white at Ostia. 

106 Mf Bairrdo Oleiro, ‘Mosaiques romaines du Portugal’, CMGR, p. 261, fig. 7. 

107 Ibid., pp. 261-2, figs. 8—9. The date of the Conimbriga mosaics is not yet securely established; Etienne suggests 
termini of the end of the 2nd century on the one hand, and the construction of a new wall, probably on the occasion of the 
invasions of 250—70, on the other (CMGR, p. 263). 

108 A Garcia y Bellido, ‘Dos “villae rusticae” romanas recientemente excavadas’, Arch. Esp. Arg. xxvi, 1953, pp. 214—17, 
fig. 14. A neighbouring mosaic had a coin of Constantine beneath. 

10° In addition to the mosaics discussed below, it is worth mentioning the pavement from the villa of Fortunatus at Fraga, 
which has an all-over still-life design similar to those used in Carthage in the Maison de la Voliére (/nv. Tun. 640) and else- 
where; the border contains the chi-rho monogram flanked by the inscription Fortunatus, providing a definite 4th-century date 
(J. Galiay, ‘Los mosaicos de Fraga en el Museo de Zaragoza’, Arch. Esp. Arq. xvi, 1943, pp. 227—30, fig. 5). 
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One of the subjects which enjoys a remarkable popularity on the fourth-century Spanish 
mosaics is the circus. Two great pavements from Barcelona and Gerona show the race being 
run in the arena with a great deal of realistic detail, particularly of the architecture of the 
spina; at Barcelona the spina even takes up the whole of the upper half of the pavement, 
leaving only the lower half available for the figures.!!° Charioteers and horses are named on 
both. It has been suggested above that the scheme which they follow had been developed as a 
theme for mosaics in Africa much earlier: certainly there is nothing in Spain before the fourth 
century resembling these large, realistic scenes. Two other Spanish mosaics show the same 
subject with less realism of detail; one, now lost, from Italica, and a very crude and schematic 
late rendering from Seville.!!1 Among other realistic subjects in the new style are hunting 
scenes, though they seem to be less popular than in Italy; at Ramalete, for example, a hunter 
named Dulcitius pursues his prey through a landscape placed in a large central circle.'!? Perhaps 
the frieze of the mausoleum of Centcelles, where hunting scenes run in a ring around the lower 
part of the vault, should also be considered as an example of African influence, since both 
composition and figures are very like some of the African hunting pavements; but again our 
ignorance of the development of wall- and vault-mosaic prevents us from assuming direct 
imitation of floor-mosaics.!!3 

Some more unusual subjects are found. A mosaic from Arroniz in Navarre, which should 
probably be placed at the very end of the fourth century, is divided into nine segments, each 
containing a Muse in conversation with a man, and a rich villa in a landscape behind; in the 
centre was a scene which included Pegasus.''* The subject in detail is unparalleled, though 
scenes of a Muse in conversation with one of her followers are not uncommon; but the rich 
villas suggest the Jatifundia-cycle, and the use of the Muses and related subjects to emphasize 
the culture of the owners has been seen in Africa. The continued popularity of mythological 
subjects in Spain is remarkable, though they belong within the narrow range of themes 
favoured in Late Antiquity; they include Dionysus, in the Finding of Ariadne at Merida! 
and the Triumph at Tarragona;'!® Bellerophon at Gerona;''’? Orpheus at Saragossa,!!8 and 
scenes from the Achilles cycle at Pedrosa de la Vega and Santisteban del Puerto.'!9 

In general, there is much more evidence in Spain than elsewhere for the adoption of the 
African type of mosaic and its wide diffusion, especially during the fourth century. It is not 
here a question of sporadic examples: the freely composed or large figured design becomes a 


"1° A. Balil, ‘Mosaicos circenses de Barcelona y Gerona’, Boletinde la Real Academia de la Historia, cli, 1962, pp. 257—349. 
Both mosaics should indubitably be placed in the advanced 4th century. See above, p. 90. 

'™* Ttalica: A. Garcia y Bellido, Colonia Aelia Augusta Italica (Madrid 1960), p. 135, pl. XVII; Seville: Museo Arqueologico 
de Sevilla (Guias de los Museos de Espana VII), (Madrid 1957), pls. XXIII—XXIV. 

''* Garcia y Bellido, Arch. Esp. Arq. xxvi, 1953, pp. 214—17, figs. 12-13, 17-18. 

'* H. Schlunk, ‘Untersuchungen im frithchristlichen Mausoleum von Centcelles', Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen im 
Mittelmeergebiet und im Vorderen Orient (Berlin 1959), pp. 344—65; T. Hauschild and H. Schlunk, ‘Vorbericht tiber die 
Arbeiten in Centcelles’, Madrider Mitteilungen ii, 1961, pp. 119-82. 

"4 A. Fernandez de Aviles, ‘El mosaico de las Musas de Arroniz, y su restauracién en el Museo Arqueologico Nacional’, 
Arch. Esp. Arg. xviii, 1945, pp. 342-50. 

15 A Blanco F reijeiro, Mosaicos antiguos de Asunto Baquico (Madrid 1952), pp. 47—50, fig. 24. 

"6 Tbid., pp. 34-6, fig. 15. 

''7 A. Balil, ‘Mosaico de Bellerofonte y la Quimera de Torre de Bell-lloch (Gerona)’, Arch, Esp. Arq. xxxiii, 1960, 
pp. 98-112. 

"48 M. Chamoso Lamas, ‘Hallazgos romanos en Zaragoza’, Arch. Esp. Arq. xvii, 1944, pp. 286—95, figs. 4, 6, 7. 

"? J. M. Blazquez, J. Gonzalez Navarrete, ‘Mosaicos Hispanicos del bajo imperio’, Arch. Esp. Arg. xlv—x\vii, 1972-4, 
pp. 419-27, figs. 1—3; P. de Palol, ‘Los dos mosaicos hispdnicos de Aquiles: el de Pedrosa de la Vega y el de Santisteban del 
Puerto’, CMGR II, pp. 227-240, pls. LXXXV—XCII, E. 
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standard type of mosaic until the Visigothic conquest. The patrons share some of the interests 
of their African counterparts, expressed in the /Jatifundia-cycle; but they also appear to have 
interests of their own, notably a greater taste for traditional mythological material. African 
master-craftsmen probably started the fashion; but the local workmen quickly took it up, and 
again we find African-derived designs and compositions expressed in a local style. Moreover in 
Spain it is not only the secular mosaics of the villas that adopt African types, but also some- 
times those of the Christian churches. A limited number of tomb-mosaics, very close to 
African prototypes, are found, almost all in cities on or near the coast.'*° These date from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries, and are so few that they must constitute exceptional commissions, 
perhaps for immigrant Africans. At least one group of church-mosaics, from the Balearic 
Islands, offers such close parallels to contemporary African church-mosaics that they are 
ascribed by de Palol to immigrant workmen, perhaps from Carthage or thereabouts.'!?! They 
have the type of floral and animal designs favoured in the African churches, and at their 
centre big panels with Paradise or similar symbolic scenes. They date, however, from the sixth 
century, by which time the tradition of mosaics is almost dead in most of the western 
Mediterranean; the influence of the emigrés here was limited to the work they actually 
executed. 


3. THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


The mosaics of the eastern part of the Empire raise another set of problems. For the sake of 
convenience I shall confine my discussion largely to the mosaics of Antioch, since from that 
city a series of mosaics running from the early second to the mid-sixth century A.D. enables us 
to see the changes that take place as part of a continuous development.'?* Comparison with 
mosaics from Apamea and other sites shows that this general evolution was common at least to 
Syria and Palestine, and was not confined to Antioch.'** In other regions of the East the 
development is less well known in detail, and the mosaics that have been found are usually not 
securely dated, but the general picture seems to correspond approximately.'** It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that Antioch is not necessarily typical in all respects, that the Eastern 


120 Pp de Palol Salellas, Arqueologia cristiana de la Espana romana, Siglos [V—VI (Madrid-Valladolid 1967), ch. XI, 
pp. 321-45. 

121 Tbid., ch. VII, pp. 197—233, especially on the mosaics of the churches of Mallorca and Menorca, pp. 213 f. He draws 
repeated African parallels, and concludes (p. 233) for a date c. 540—50. 

122 On the mosaics of Antioch, see Levi, AMP; C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (London/New York 1938); Lavin, 
DOP 17,1963, esp. pp. 185—203. 

123 For the general development at Apamea see J. Balty, “The Mosaics’, in J. & J. Ch. Balty & M. Dewez, Belgian 
Archaeological Research on a Site in Syria: Apamea on the Orontes (Brussels, Ministry of Foreign Affairs Memo, Jan. 1970), 
pp. 46—51; and the following detailed studies: J. Balty, La Grande Mosaique de Chasse du Triclinos (Fouilles d’Apamée de 
Syrie. Miscellanea 2, Brussels 1969); J. Ch. Balty, K. Chéhadé, W. Van Rengen, Mosaiques de l'église de Herbet Muqa (ibid. 4, 
Brussels 1969);C. Duliére, La Mosatque des Amazones (ibid. 1, Brussels 1968); ead., ‘Ateliers de mosaistes de la seconde moitié 
du V® siécle’, Apamée de Syrie: Bilan de recherches archéologiques 1965—1968 (ibid.6, Brussels 1969), pp. 125—30. For an 
outline of the development in Palestine, see M. Avi-Yonah, introduction to Jsrael Ancient Mosaics (Unesco World Art Series, 
1960), pp. 15—24. 

1244 For a general account see E. Kitzinger, ‘Stylistic Developments in Pavement Mosaics in the Greek East from the Age of 
Constantine to the Age of Justinian’, CMGR, pp. 341—51. The mosaics of the Lebanon have been published by M. Chehab, 
Mosatques du Liban (Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth XIV—XV, Paris 1958—9); those of Cilicia are collected by L. Budde, 
Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien, 1: Friahchristliche Mosaiken in Misis-Mopsuhestia (Recklinghausen 1969); II: Die heidnischen 
Mosaiken (Recklinghausen 1972). But in many regions of the East the absence of publications d’ensemble makes it difficult to 
be sure how closely they followed the development in better known areas. 
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provinces certainly did not form an artistic unity, and that some of the changes may well have 
been anticipated in other parts of the East.!*° 

It is clear, first, that the Hellenistic traditions had a much stronger hold on the eastern 
provinces than on the West. The use of the emblema-type panel, and the logical pictorial treat- 
ment of space with continuous recession and a single viewpoint, continue to be observed here 
long after they have been generally abandoned in the West. The subject-matter, when it is not 
conventionally decorative (Bacchic figures, marine scenes, etc.), is predominantly mythological; 
and the mythological scenes are drawn from a much wider and more literary repertory, with 
especial reference at Antioch to subjects from the theatre. Composition is based on the 
traditional hole-in-the floor approach, varied only by combining several small unrelated panels. 

The first signs of a departure from these traditions appear at Antioch in the fourth century; 
but apart from one or two isolated experiments with new methods of figure-composition, such 
as the Constantinian Villa, they consist at first only of abstract designs.!*° Large, uniform 
patterns spread out over the whole surface, placing a new emphasis on the unity of the floor. 
Later they come to include vegetable and floral ornament, and then animals and birds, mostly 
arranged in ‘repeat-patterns’ and ‘trellis’- or grid-designs very reminiscent of textiles; they may 
therefore be referred to as carpet-patterns.'?’? Not until the mid-fifth century, at Antioch at 
least, do we find free figure-composition. In the series of hunting pavements, figures and 
landscape elements are spread over the surface without spatial depth or recession; sometimes 
they are arranged in a ring around a central feature, at others they are placed in registers or 
long friezes (Pl. 205).‘*® At the same time new subject-matter becomes popular: hunting 
scenes, animals, genre, sometimes careful topographical representations, and an increase in the 
use of allegories and personifications. 

The traditional explanation of these changes has been to regard them as evidence of Oriental 
influence: Hellenistic traditions collapsing at last before the pressure of age-old Oriental 
concepts of composition and decorative design. Morey has spoken of the ‘gradual relapse of the 
Hellenistic East into ancestral habits’; others have invoked the influence of Iranian textiles. !?° 


85 In what follows I shall use the terms ‘East’ and ‘eastern’ exclusively to refer to the Greek-speaking eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire. To refer to regions beyond the eastern borders of the Empire, I shall use the term ‘Oriental’, or, more 
specifically, ‘Persian’, ‘Iranian’, etc. 

6 In the Constantinian Villa the hunting scenes are placed in trapezoidal panels around the central fountain, and framed 
by the fulltength figures of the Seasons at the angles (Levi, AMP, pp. 226—57, pls. LII—LXI). No immediate successors can be 
found at Antioch for this type of composition. 

‘27 Geometric ‘carpet-patterns’: Kaoussie Church, Levi AMP, pp. 283—5, pls. CXIII—CXV; Bath D. ibid., pp. 285—9, pls. 
CXVI-—CXVII: mosaic of Ananeosis (with the addition of the figure in the central medallion), ibid., pp. 320—1, pl. LXXIII. 
Examples of the ‘carpet-patterns’ using floral, animal, and bird motifs in a trellis- or repeat-pattern: the mosaic of the 
Beribboned Lion, ibid., pp. 313—15, pl. LXX; the House of the Green Carpet, ibid., p. 315, pl. CX XVIII.b; the mosaic of the 
Striding Lion, ibid., pp. 321—3, pl. LXXIV, the House of the Phoenix, ibid., pp. 351—5, pl. LXX XIII; etc. 

**8 Hunting Pavements: Mosaic of Megalopsychia, Levi, AMP, pp. 326-45, pls. LXXVI—LXXX; House of Ktisis, Room 1, 
ibid., pp. 357-8, fig. 147; Dumbarton Oaks Hunt, ibid., pp. 358—9, pl. LXXXVI,a; Worcester Hunt, ibid., pp. 363—5, pls. 
LXXXVI,b,XC,a; Honolulu Hunt, ibid., p. 365, pl. XC,b. Cf, also the Hall of Philia, where the animals stand under trees in a 
long frieze, ibid., pp. 317—19; pl. LXXII; and the Martyrion of Seleucia, below, n. 158. The Mosaic of Megalopsychia is dated 
shortly after the middle of the Sth century (AMP, p. 279); the other hunting mosaics Levi places in the early 6th century. This 
date is accepted by Balty (La Grande Mosatque de Chasse du Triclinos, p. 32), but Lavin argues that the group as a whole 
should be distributed ‘more or less evenly’ through the second half of the 5th century (DOP 17, 1963, p. 190 n. 20), and 
Duli¢re, La Mosaiques des Amazones, pp. 10-11, also argues for a late 5th century date by analogy with the dated mosaic of 
Apamea. The Hunting Mosaic from Apamea shows free composition with the figures arranged more or less in registers (Balty, 
op. cit.); on its date, see below, n. 136. 

‘2° Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, p. 47. Cf. also J. Lassus, ‘Les Mosafques d’Antioche’, CRA/ 1939, pp. 39—42; 
C. Hopkins, ‘Antioch Mosaic Pavements’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies vii, 1948, pp. 93—7; D. N. Wilber, ‘Iranian Motifs in 
Syrian Art’, Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology v, 1937, pp. 22—6. 
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Some of the individual elements and motifs are undoubtedly of Persian or Sassanian origin; 
and some of the carpet-pattern designs do indeed resemble textiles of Persian derivation.'*° But 
influences of this sort are a different matter from assuming an Oriental origin behind the whole 
change in the concept of a mosaic floor; and Lavin has done well to point out that there is no 
native Oriental tradition of mosaic work, and that the very few examples that have been found 
beyond the limits of the Roman Empire show obvious derivation from the Hellenistic world.'*? 
It is highly unlikely, therefore, that a revolution in the use of a medium could be inspired by a 
region where that medium was almost unknown; general aesthetic changes might, of course, 
still have an Oriental inspiration, but it would be necessary to account otherwise for the 
technical changes in method and design. 

The hunting mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries in fact have nothing in common with 
the carpet-patterns except the concept of the floor as a uniform surface. Nor do they bear any 
resemblance to works in any comparable medium in the Persian world, except in so far as these 
share such general characteristics as lack of spatial depth and isolation of the figures. But these 
characteristics had already appeared in art throughout the Roman world at a considerably 
earlier date, and there is no need to invoke direct Oriental influence to account for their 
appearance, somewhat belated, on the Antioch mosaics. Nor is the Persian predilection for 
hunting scenes an argument for Persian influence here, given the enormous popularity of the 
subject in the Roman world for centuries; many of the motifs used in these scenes belong to 
the standard repertory used again and again all over the Empire on works of every kind.'*? The 
attempt to ascribe the whole stylistic transformation of the Antioch mosaics to an overwhelm- 
ing current of Oriental influence sweeping away the Hellenistic traditions bears the stamp of 
one-sided positions in the Orient oder Rom controversy such as are seldom today accepted 
without reservations. Levi is undoubtedly right in placing the over-all development of the 
Antioch mosaics squarely within the general framework of the art of the Roman world, with 
only occasional influence from the Orient in the form of individual motifs and designs.'*° 

The general change in taste at Antioch should therefore be considered as part of the change 
which took place in the whole Mediterranean world in Late Antiquity; it was, in fact, con- 
siderably slower to make itself felt here than in many of the western parts of the Empire where 
the Hellenistic traditions were less strong. But for the particular methods adopted on the 
hunting pavements, more specific origins may be sought. The place of origin is certainly not 


130 Cf. E. Kitzinger, ‘The Horse and Lion Tapestry at Dumbarton Oaks. A Study in Coptic and Sassanian Textile Design’, 
DOP 3, 1946, pp. 20—4, 45-6. The chronological development of the textiles is too uncertain for it to be possible to prove 
their influence on the mosaics of this type, but there is at least a parallelism, There seems little doubt that such motifs as the 
beribboned lion and parrots, and the pairs of rams’ heads confronted above wings are taken from Persian art, however much 
transformed in the process; cf. Wilber, loc. cit. Levi argues that they had already been known in the Graeco-Roman world for 
centuries (AMP, pp. 314—15, 479); but itis noteworthy that only now do they make their appearance in the mosaic repertory. 

131 Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 199, and examples there and in n. 47 p. 196, 

132 Morey suggests that the mounted hunter using the bow and arrow on the Worcester Hunt is of Parthian origin (The 
Mosaics of Antioch, p.41). This was, no doubt, his ultimate origin, but he was not a new arrival in the repertory; the mounted 
archer appears among the hunters on the mosaic of the Offering of the Crane from Khéreddine, Carthage, and also on the 
Hunt from Apamea, which is perhaps to be dated considerably earlier than the traditional date of 539 (see below, n. 136). 
Many of the individual motifs on the hunting mosaics at Antioch belong to the stock repertory of hunting scenes used 
repeatedly on the African mosaics; for example, the hunter on the Worcester Hunt who flees from a tigress carrying one of her 
cubs is a variant of a figure found on the Great Hunt at Piazza Armerina, and on the Hunting pavement from Dermech, 
Carthage. 

33 Levi, ‘L'arte romana’, ASAfene xxiv—xxvi (n.s. viii—x), 1946—8, pp. 229—303, esp. pp. 281—97. All through AMP, in 
his discussions both of the individual mosaics and of the general development of style, Levi considers the Antioch mosaics at 
all periods as examples of a natural evolution within the framework of Graeco-Roman art, with only a few minor exotic 
importations. 
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Rome, which Levi regards as the principal centre for the diffusion of the Late Antique style, 
simee it was never a centre for mosaic art or an innovator of new methods.'** But many of the 
mew methods of composition and design had been anticipated on the mosaics of North Africa 
im the course of a process of experiment lasting several centuries. The abolition of the third 
dimension, the use of a certain number of isolated landscape elements, the ambiguous character 
of the white background, the free handling of the figures, the centralized composition, the 
dominating central element are all characteristic of the African handling of hunting and related 
themes from the third century on. Only in Africa, moreover, can the changes be seen as part 
of a continuous process of evolution. Lavin has therefore argued for the derivation of the 
eastern mosaics from those of Africa.’** This influence would have been communicated, in part 
by direct channels from Africa, in part by the general diffusion of the new style, and especially 
by its acceptance into the sphere of imperial art. 

There are chronological difficulties in the hypothesis of African-trained mosaicists carrying 
their style of mosaic to the East. Examples in the eastern provinces of the new style of figure 
mosaic which can be dated with reasonable security seem to place its appearance there in 
about the middle of the fifth century.!°° This would seem to fit very well with historical 
factors, as one might hypothesize a diaspora of Africans fleeing from the Vandal invasion at 
about this time. But by this date the African mosaic workshops seem definitely to have been 
on the decline. The fifth and sixth centuries form one of the shakier areas of the chronological 
framework of the African mosaics; but on the generally accepted outline, while magnificent 
mosaics are still being produced in several centres in Africa at the turn of the fourth to the 
fifth centuries, the pavements to be dated later than this show a tendency towards disintegra- 
tion of both form and composition, and a growing poverty of invention.!37 The men who 
produce such works are capable of little more than accumulating traditional motifs almost 
without plan, and would certainly not have been able to serve as creative agents inspiring the 
adoption of a new style in other parts of the Empire. It is, of course, possible that the traditional 
chronology is wrong; either the onset of decline in the African mosaics might be placed with 
the Vandal conquest itself, and the impressive pavements usually ascribed to the late fourth 
century might be brought down to the years immediately preceding the conquest, or the 


* Levi, ASAtene xxiv—vi (1946-8), pp. 229-303, appears to regard Rome as the main centre for the evolution of the 
Late Antique style; although some of the ‘primitive’ tendencies characteristic of Late Antique art also appear spontaneously 
in the art of the provinces, the western provinces at least are profoundly influenced by the export of works from Rome 
(pp. 286—8). Though this may be true of some of the arts, sculpture for instance, it is not convincing with regard to mosaic: 
Rome had no flourishing school of mosaics, and hardly a style of her own except the black-and-white, which had little 
influence in the provinces after the early 2nd century, and by the 3rd was thoroughly decadent. 

'§ Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 181—279 passim, esp. pp. 266—74. 

'%€ See above, n. 128. The earliest appearance of the new style at Antioch is the Megalopsychia mosaic, which cannot be 
earlier than 450. A problem is caused by the Apamea Hunt, traditionally dated to 539 on the basis of an inscription on the 
threshold of the room mentioning an ananeosis in this year. Balty has shown, however, that the inscription is not necessarily 
contemporary with the rest of the mosaic, and need not refer to it (La Grande Mosaique de Chasse du Triclinos, pp. 26—9). A 
Stylistic analysis of the mosaic leads her to place it in the second half of the 4th century, largely on the grounds of the highly 
classical character of the figure-style (pp. 29—35). But the arguments which have raged over the dating of the mosaics of the 
Great Palace at Constantinople (below, nn. 149-51) show how unreliable is such a basis for dating mosaics in the East. It is 
probably necessary to wait for more evidence, and particularly for more detailed studies of the development of mosaic at 
Apamea, before accepting definitely an early date for the Apamea Hunt. 

‘37 eg. the late hunting mosaics: above, pp. 59-60. Cf. A. Carandini, ‘Ricerche sui problemi dell’ultima pittura 
Tardo-Antica nel bacino del Mediterraneo meridionale’, Arch. Class. xiv, 1962, pp. 210—35. On the general problem of 
relations between the mosaics of Africa and those of the East, cf. id., ‘La villa di Piazza Armerina, la circolazione della cultura 
figurativa africana nel tardo impero ed altre precisazioni, Dialoghi di Archeologia i, 1967, pp. 111—13. 
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arrival of the new style in the East might be placed considerably earlier, perhaps in the late 
fourth century. 

But there are still difficulties in ascribing the Syrian pavements to the direct influence of 
African workmen. The resemblance between the African and the later Antiochene and other 
Syrian pavements is confined to the use of similar compositional methods; the figure-style in 
the East remains essentially in the Hellenistic tradition. Even on the best of the African pave- 
ments, by the late fourth century the figures have lost much of their organic coherence; the 
contrast with the graceful, solidly plastic and three-dimensional figures on a work like the 
Apamea Hunt is enormous.'3* The same divergence between new methods of composition 
and persisting local figure-styles has been seen to be typical of the diffusion of the African 
style in the western provinces; but there, intermediate examples could always be found, in 
which there seemed to be evidence of the activity of a foreign-trained master as well as, or 
instead of, a local team. No known mosaics in Antioch, or elsewhere in the East, could con- 
ceivably have been laid by mosaicists trained in Africa; and in Antioch at least we have a 
sufficiently representative number of mosaics to prevent us from ascribing this to the accidents 
of survival. Even the composition is not in fact entirely similar; related methods are used, but 
the eastern pavements retain a much more organic and systematic approach to the composition 
than most of the later African examples: the figures and groups are carefully balanced and 
rhythmically distributed, and spatial relationships within the groups are observed.!*? We can 
be reasonably sure that there was no workshop of immigrant Africans in Syria in the mid-fifth 
century producing mosaics of the type with which they were familiar at home. An overwhelm- 
ing current of direct African influence on the Antioch mosaics seems therefore as improbable 
as a Similar current of Oriental influence. 

More hopeful is the search for some intermediary school. The main period of diffusion of 
the African style lies, as has been seen, in the fourth century; by the end of that century, 
though the creative energy of the Africans themselves may be on the decline, the style had 
become widely established in other parts of the Empire. Perhaps it might have been one of 
these offshoots which carried the new style to Antioch and the East, just as it was an Italian 
from Puteoli who was responsible for the mosaic at Lillebonne in Gaul.'*° But again there are 
difficulties. Most of the examples of the new style found in the West probably belong to the 
fourth century; virtually everywhere in the West the production of mosaics was in decline 
during the troubles of the fifth. The works which should probably be assigned to such a date 
show a tendency to degeneration, or to a somewhat sterile abstraction, very different from the 
vitality of the floors in the East. Much remains to be discovered about fifth-century Italy, but 
it is hard to see it as a source of creative influence; and a fortiori the other western provinces 
are even less likely. Again, the problem could be partially solved by placing earlier the appear- 
ance of the new style in the East. 

Lavin argues for a transmission of the new style at the highest level of all, through ‘the 


‘88 This point is stressed by Balty, who compares the Apamea Hunt with the Hunt from Djemila in order to bring out the 
fundamental difference between the highly balanced and organized composition of the former and the ‘aspect décousu et 
désordonné’ of the Djemila mosaic (La Grande Mosatque de Chasse du Triclinos, pp. 29—30). 

‘99 Examples can certainly be found in the eastern provinces of mosaics on which the organic coherence of figures and 
composition has disintegrated: the mosaics of Hippolytus and Phaedra and the Dionysiac rhiasos from Sheikh Zoueda in Egypt 
(J. Clédat, Annales du Service des Antiquités de I ‘Egypte xv, 1915, pp. 15—48, pl. III), or the Sacrifice of Isaac from the 
Synagogue at Beth Alpha (E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (Jerusalem 1932), pp. 40—2, pl. XIX). But 
these are reversions to the primitive such as are found throughout the Empire, not the result of the influence of a distinctive 
style. 

48 Above, p. 218. 
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acceptance of the new mode .. . into the fabric of imperial art’.'*! But though there can be no 
Goubt that such an acceptance did eventually take place, arguments for its early adoption as a 
source for the diffusion of the new style are doubtful. No securely identified imperial buildings 
in the West are paved with mosaics of the new type; the identification of Piazza Armerina and 
the “Palace of Theodoric’ at Ravenna as imperial or regal residences are both too controversial 
to serve as bases of argument. In the East, a building such as the Maison au Triclinos at 
Apamea, with its magnificent hunting pavement, has been tentatively identified as an official 
residence, but proof is lacking.'** There is only one building with mosaics of this type for 
which an imperial character is definitely established, the Peristyle of the Great Palace at 
Constantinople.'** The arguments about the date of this continue, but few would now place 
it before Justinian at the earliest, much too late to have influenced the adoption of the style in 
the East. The very few earlier mosaics known from Constantinople show no signs of the new 
style, although one would expect the capital to be the first to be affected by a style if it had 
been adopted by the imperial court.'** It is true that the most popular theme for pavements 
of the new style in both East and West is the hunt, which had been established for centuries as 
part of the imperial iconography; but it was undoubtedly widely popular among other classes 
as well. . 

The search for an active source for the diffusion of the new style is therefore inconclusive. 
Later discoveries may still change the picture; the dates of many of the key monuments are 
uncertain, and much remains to be discovered, in particular about the development of mosaics 
in many parts of the East. But at the moment, the tentative conclusion must be that there was 
no great centre which could have acted as the dominant agent in diffusing the new style to the 
East, although there are many examples of its widespread acceptance in individual instances. 

If, however, the changes at Antioch are considered first within their own framework, 
another explanation may appear. The process of discarding the emblema and treating the floor 
as a unity began at Antioch in the fourth century, and a number of different solutions were 
adopted. The free-composition figure-scenes form only one of these solutions; others include 
the all-over geometric designs, the friezes of animals arranged with heraldic formality, and the 
‘carpet-patterns’ with their repeat-motifs, geometric, floral, or animal. This last class in 
particular owes nothing to developments elsewhere in the Empire, and must be regarded asa 
native product of Syria. The Antiochene mosaicists, in fact, are experimenting with various 
ways of decorating the floor as a unity. The mosaics in the East are undergoing an evolution 
similar to that which took place considerably earlier in the West; and they do so, not as the 
result of an onset of influence from some external source, but as a result of internal pressures. 
The abandonment of space and depth, the loss of interest in three-dimensional pictorial logic, 
the ornamental handling of detail and design, the symbolic treatment of themes in preference 
to the narrative are all characteristic of the major changes which took place in all the arts in 
Late Antiquity; everywhere there is the same abandonment of classical ideals, the same shift 
in interests and preoccupations. 

But because the Syrians were late in undergoing this transformation, they could draw on 
the experience of other parts of the Empire. The various solutions to the new requirements 
which they adopt include elements derived from various other traditions. The ‘carpet-patterns’ 

141 DOP 17,1963, p. 266. 

2 Balty, La Grande Mosaique de Chasse du Triclinos, p. 35; J. Ch. Balty, ‘L’Edifice dit “au Triclinos” ’, Apamée de Syrie: 
Bilan de recherches archéologiques 1965—1968, p. 113. 


143 See below, p. 229. 
““* See the examples quoted by Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 269. 
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are surely their own invention, probably deliberately including Persian motifs and making use 
of textiles to some extent as models. For the general idea of the pavements with figures freely 
distributed against a plain white ground they turn to the type of figure-scenes popular all over 
the West from the fourth century, and ultimately of African origin. But though they adopt the 
idea, their pavements retain a much more careful composition, balanced and rhythmic. 

It is in this modified sense that one can talk of African influence on the mosaics of Syria 
and the East. Not an actual migration of workmen, carrying their style fully developed with 
them, nor a stream of influence flowing directly from Africa to the East; but much more 
vaguely, the adoption in the East of some of the ideas and some of the solutions to problems 
which had been diffused through the West under more direct African influence. Probably no 
single school in the West (or intermediate between the West and Syria) would have played an 
active role in such a further diffusion, but the main agents would have been the Syrians them- 
selves, choosing from various styles in use at the time. 

It is likely that the dominating influence in accepting such a style was that of the patrons. 
The upper classes of the East were a cosmopolitan society, and many of them must have 
travelled widely, during the fourth century at least, in the West as well as the East. Perhaps the 
first pavements of the new type in the East were commissioned by men who had seen examples 
of similar work in the West, and been struck by its possibilities. The subjects of the new pave- 
ments reflect the interests of a class of patrons in many ways similar to those of the West who 
patronized this style. Hunting is predominant, and sometimes there is evident allusion to the 
venationes of the amphitheatre. On the Megalopsychia Hunt from Antioch, the central bust of 
Megalopsychia, with her hand raised in largess, is surely intended to commemorate some act of 
generosity by the owner; the figures of venatores who surround her suggest the amphitheatre 
as the scene of this generosity, the topographical border with its representation of the city of 
Antioch suggests civic patriotism.'** The subject would therefore be essentially the same as on 
the mosaic of Magerius in Smirat two centuries or so earlier, though there is a major difference 
in the means chosen to record it. Where the African chose a narrative realism to record his 
actions, the Antiochene represents them in a manner much more allusive and symbolic. Though 
this is a growing tendency on the later African mosaics too, it is particularly characteristic of the 
East; the patrons responsible for other mosaics at Antioch choose personifications such as 
Ktisis and Ananeosis to commemorate their actions.'** But despite this difference, the 
coincidence of theme suggests that here too the new style recommended itself to the patrons 


‘45 This is the explanation of E. Weigand, Byz. Zeit. xxxv, 1935, pp. 427—8; the reference to the amphitheatre is also 
stressed by H. Seyrig, Berytus ii, 1935, pp. 42—4, though he takes Megalopsychia to personify the courage of the venafores. 
Levi, AMP, pp. 337—45, though accepting the identification of Megalopsychia here as Munificentia, is inclined to emphasize 
the allegorical content of the subject as an image of Virtus, rather than any specific reference to the amphitheatre. But the 
topographical border is surely chosen to emphasize the city of Antioch as the site of the Megalopsychia displayed by the 
owner, and this suits an interpretation as a reference to specific events better than a more general symbolic interpretation. Cf. 
J. Aymard, ‘La Megalopsychia de Yakto et la Magnanimitas de Marc-Auréle’, REA lv, 1953, pp. 301--6, with further evidence 
for seeing the mosaic as the commemoration of a munus; references to various other proposed interpretations are given ibid., 
pp. 301—2. The interpretation as a munus has been convincingly reaffirmed by J. Lassus, ‘Antioche en 459, d’aprés la mosaique 
de Yaqto’, Apamée de Syrie: Bilan de recherches archéologiques 1965—1968, pp. 137—46. 

'%6 Ktisis and Ananeosis appear together, along with Dynamis and Euandria, in the Constantinian Villa at Antioch (Levi, 
AMP, pp. 248—56), and in the House of the Sea-Goddess (ibid., pp. 349-50). Artisis occurs twice on her own (ibid., pp. 347, 
357-8), Ananeosis once (ibid., pp. 320-—1). On the significance of these personifications, see Levi's discussion, AMP, 
pp. 253—6. He stresses there the abstract, allegorical significance; but they could also certainly refer to specific concrete acts 
of foundation or restoration: cf. the figures of Atisis, Kosmesis, and Ananeosis who surround the representation of the city 
(Polis Nea Theodorias) on the mosaic of Qasr el-Lebia (R. Goodchild, JLN 14 Dec. 1957, p. 1035; A. Grabar, ‘Recherches sur 
les sources juives de l'art paléochrétien’, II, Cah. Arch. xii, 1962, pp. 135—9). 
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because of its suitability for commemorating their actions and virtues in an effective and 
striking way. 

In general, therefore, we may conclude that the class which first patronized the new style in 
the East is much the same as in the West: civic-minded local aristocrats, concerned with things 
of this world, with status and reputation, though with a more philosophical bias than most of 
their counterparts in the West. But the new style was to win a much wider acceptance in the 
East, and its use was not confined to the class which first patronized it. 

First, there is at last no doubt that it did finally win imperial patronage. The mosaics of the 
Peristyle of the Great Palace at Constantinople are perhaps the finest examples of mosaic 
pavements of the Late Antique period (Pl. 206),147 They combine a figure-style which is still 
Hellenistic with a system of composition of the new type: figures and groups arranged in 
registers against a plain white ground. The individual motifs and groups are isolated from one 
another, and only the barest suggestion of landscape is given by the trees and rocks which play 
a largely decorative role, The subjects are for the most part either genre or hunting scenes, 
many of the latter belonging in the context of the arena; there are a very few mythological 
scenes, and some subjects of pure fantasy. No unifying theme connects the various subjects 
and they give the impression of a set of copy-book motifs chosen for predominantly decorative 
aims; but though some of the subjects are conventional, several of them are highly original and 
unexampled elsewhere. The Great Palace mosaics may therefore be regarded as a translation 
into characteristically Byzantine terms of the style of floor-mosaic originally developed in 
Africa; the typical subjects are rendered in a refined Hellenistic form, and arranged according 
to highly sophisticated compositional principles against an abstract ground.'*8 

The date of these mosaics is another of the most controversial problems of the mosaics of 
Late Antiquity. The original excavator proposed a date in the reign of Theodosius II, believing 
that the extremely classical figure-style could be no later; some scholars even proposed a 
fourth-century date.'*9 The Second Report of the excavations revised the original dating to 
450—550, rejecting on stylistic grounds the date after the mid-sixth century which seemed to 
be suggested by the archaeological evidence; there was still a feeling that the classical character 
of the figures required a date as early as possible.!5° Subsequently, however, it has come to be 
accepted that this idea was based on a misconception of the nature of early Byzantine secular 
art, and that a thoroughly classical figure-style could still be alive, whether through continuous 
tradition or revival, several centuries later. The dates currently proposed for the mosaics range 
from c, 530, through the turn of the sixth to the seventh century, to c. 700; all three find 
some evidence to support them.!5! Once an early date is eliminated, however, the question 


87 G. Brett, W. J. Macaulay, R. B. K. Stevenson, The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, First Report (Oxford 
1947), pp. 64—97: D. Talbot Rice, The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Second Report (Edinburgh 1958), 
pp. 121—60, esp. pp. 145-8. 

'*® For an analysis of the motifs, cf. G. Brett, ‘The Mosaic of the Great Palace in Constantinople’, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes v, 1942, pp. 34—43. 

49 Brett, First Report, pp. 15—20, 91-3. For proposals of an even earlier date, see Talbot Rice, Second Report, p. 153, 
and Appendix (pp. 194-8), Review of the First Report, by A. M. Schneider. 

‘8 Talbot Rice, Second Report, pp. 15 2—60, and p. 166: ‘Stylistic parallels . . . although they do not preclude a date as 
late as the sixth century, certainly tend to favour one within the limits of the fifth’, although the archaeological evidence 
points to the 6th. 

‘*! C. Mango, in his review of Talbot Rice, Second Report, in Art Bulletin xlii, 1960, pp. 67—73, proposed the end of the 
6th century, with a possible connection with the building activities of Tiberius II: P. Nordhagen, ‘The Mosaics of the Great 
Palace of the Byzantine Emperors’, Byz. Zeit. lvi, 1963, pp. 53—68, suggests the turn of the 7th to the 8th centuries, and an 
identification of the building as the Justinianos of Justinian II. The evidence is reviewed by Talbot Rice, ‘On the date of the 
Mosaic Floor of the Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors at Constantinople’, Charisterion eis A. K. Orlandon, 1 (Athens 
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does not concern us here; it is certain in any case that the gap between the diffusion of the 
North African style overseas and the mosaics of the Great Palace is much too wide for there to 
be any possibility of direct influence, and that the style was established in the eastern provinces 
long before its use here. We have no grounds, on our present knowledge, for assuming that 
imperial patronage played any part in the initial diffusion of the new style; all we can say is 
that the style did at last come to be accepted by the highest source of patronage in the 
Empire.'*? 

Another new source of patronage for this style in the East lay in the Christian churches. In 
the West, the pavements of churches remained largely geometric, or adopted simple orna- 
mental or symbolic designs; only a very few sought anything more enterprising.’*? Even in 
Africa itself, the majority of the churches dating from the fourth and fifth centuries have 
purely ornamental floors; more variety is found on the pavements of sixth-century churches, 
with a more ambitious use of figures, but on these one may suspect Byzantine influences 
flowing back into the reconquered province.'** In the eastern churches likewise, a largely non- 
representational style of ornament is in use in the fourth and fifth centuries. In the sixth 
century, however, a much more adventurous approach to the problem of the decoration of the 
floor is adopted, and continues in use as late as the seventh century. Sometimes the floor is 
covered with a pattern of compartments, containing figures, animals, birds, fruit, etc.; but in 
other instances large panels contain freely distributed figures, and very often the floor is 
covered with an all-over design of vine-scrolls enclosing figures and scenes.'** The subjects 
selected are those of contemporary secular decoration, and many of them belong to the 
latifundia-cycle. For example, in one of the earliest of such churches, the Church of the 
Multiplication at Tabgha in Galilee, the two transepts are filled with large panels showing 
Nilotic landscapes: birds, aquatic plants, a Nilometer, and other little buildings, scattered 
freely against a plain ground.'** A favourite theme is the Animal Paradise, in which the beasts 
among trees and plants which are so popular in secular scenes of hunting and venationes are 
transformed into the peaceful assembly described by Isaiah.'*’ In the Martyrion of Seleucia 
1965), pp. 1-5. He accepts that there is evidence to support both these dates, as well as the date around 530 which is suggested 
by an analysis of the pottery from the filling bed below the mosaics, and concludes (p. 5): ‘At the moment however the question 
must still lie open, though the archaeological evidence in favour of a date in the reign of Justinian I, coupled with the known 
activity of that emperor as a builder, is perhaps to be counted the most likely.’ 

2 Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, pp. 244—62, 266-9, argues strongly for official imperial patronage as one of the major sources 
for the diffusion of the new style but his arguments are based on the acceptance of insecure identifications such as those of 
Piazza Armerina and the ‘Palace of Theodoric’ at Ravenna. The Great Palace mosaic he regards as the ‘culmination of the 
process of imperialisation’ (p. 269), but he admits that there is no earlier evidence for the style in Constantinople, and that the 
developments at Antioch should probably not be explained as a reflection of those in the imperial court, but that other 
channels of transmission should be sought to explain them. 

‘83 For example, the 5th and 6th-century floors of the churches at Aquileia, Grado, and Parenzo are predominantly 
abstract and geometric, or at the most introduce simple designs of animals and birds, sheep, vines, etc.; cf. Brusin and Zovatto, 
Monumenti paleocristiani di Aquileia e di Grado; B. Molajoli, La basilica eufrasiana di Parenzo (Padua 1943). 

'¥ See above, pp. 188—9, 193—4. 

‘SS For the churches of Palestine, the best known of those in the East, see the complete list of those known at the time 
given by M. Avi-Yonah, ‘Mosaic Pavements in Palestine’, QDAP ii, 1932—3, pp. 136-81; iii, 1933—4, pp. 26—47, 49-73. A 
general account is given by J. W. Crowfoot, Early Churches in Palestine (London 1941), pp. 116—46. 

‘86 A.M. Schneider, The Church of the Multiplying of the Loaves and Fishes at Tabgha on the Lake of Gennesaret and its 
Mosaics (London 1937). Schneider suggested (p. 77) a date in the 4th century, a date which he later revised to the end of the 
4th or beginning of the 5th (Oriens Christianus xxxiv, 1937, p. 61); even this seems somewhat too early. 

‘87 The relationship between the hunting scenes and the Animal Paradise mosaics can be seen clearly on a mosaic at 
Madaba, where confronted pairs of animals stand peacefully along the sides, separated by trees on the diagonals, and at the 
centre is a female bust: exactly the arrangement of the Megalopsychia mosaic (R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique xlvii, 1938, p. 233, 
pl. [X,2). There was a real hunting scene (almost entirely destroyed by iconoclasts) in the nave of the Theotokos chapel on 
Mount Nebo (S. J. Saller, The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Jerusalem 1941), p. 239, pl. 110,2). 
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at Antioch, the animals move peacefully in two opposed bands around the ambulatory of the 
quatrefoil church.’*® In the Martyrion of Mopsuhestia, the same theme is transformed into 
the scene of Noah’s Ark simply by the addition of the box-like ark in the centre of the rows of 
animals.*°? Elsewhere the animals may walk in procession in front of the altar, or greet the 
worshipper at the entrance to the church.'®° 

Rural scenes, particularly pastoral and vintage scenes, were another subject which could 
easily be given a Christian interpretation; they are frequently found enclosed in scrolls of vine 
or acanthus, together with hunting scenes. On several occasions the personification of the 
Earth appears in the centre of such pavements, carrying a veil full of fruit, and surrounded by 
figures bearing offerings. The general sense, then, is of the earth as the Lord’s field, whose gifts 
must be returned to their Maker; a Christianization of a secular theme seen, for instance, on 
the mosaic of Dominus Iulius at Carthage.'®! Some of the individual scenes on such pavements 
seem to be purely anecdotal, and have little direct reference to the general theme; for example, 
the flute-player with his dog found on several of these rural mosaics, or the Negro leading a 
giraffe on the mosaic from the Monastery at Beisan: these surely are drawn casually from a 
wider repertory of genre subjects.'** Another popular theme is that of the Months, spread out 
in a panel or arranged in a ring around a central feature; their attributes are primarily 
agricultural.'®? Here too the sense is a Christian version of the same subject on secular mosaics, 
the fruitful unfolding of the course of the year under the Lord’s direction. 

Other favourite subjects of the secular repertory were equally suitable for transference to a 
Christian setting; Orpheus, for instance, had much earlier acquired a Christian symbolism. 
Very occasionally we find big cycles of biblical figures, though the representation of sacred 
subjects on the floor was usually avoided; such scenes when found are perhaps modelled in 
their composition upon the latest treatment of mythological subjects.'®* The most interesting 
examples of adaptation are the topographical and cosmographical pavements. The realistic 
rendering of places and buildings had been used in Africa to represent country estates, and 


8 Levi, AMP, pp. 359—63, pls. LXXXVII-LXXXIX. 

'? Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien, 1, pp. 38—57, pls. 26—44. 

‘°° Beasts and birds walk in front of the altar at Ayas in Cilicia (M. Gough, Anatolian Studies iv, 1954, pp. 59-62, pls. 
[V—VI), and in Palestine at Mount Nebo, in the baptistery and Theotokos chapel (Saller, The Memorial of Moses on Mount 
Nebo, pp. 230-2, 233—8, pls. 103,1, 106-7, 109,1), and at Ma‘in, where above a confronted lion and bull was written a 
quotation from Isaiah 11:7 (de Vaux, Revue Biblique xlvii, 1938, pp. 233—4, pls. X, XI,1; the animals were destroyed by 
iconoclasts, but traces remain). Animals among trees at the entrance to the church are at Madaba (n, 157) and in SS.Lot and 
Procopius at Nebo (Khirbet el-Mekhayyat) (P. Lemaire, Revue Biblique xliii, 1934, p. 391, pl. XXV,2). 

‘*" The Earth in the centre of offerers at Nebo in St. George (S. J. Saller and B. Bagatti, The Town of Nebo (Jerusalem 
1949), pp. 69-71, pls. 22-5) and the Church of Priest John (ibid., pp. 50—3, pls. 9-12); and at Madaba (cf. H. Vincent, 
Revue Biblique xi, 1902, pp. 426 and 599). Cf. the discussion of this theme by A. Grabar, ‘Recherches sur les sources juives de 
art paléochrétien’, II, Cah. Arch. xii, 1962, pp. 119-34. 

62 Genre scenes in vine scrolls in a funerary chapel at Beisan (M. Avi-Yonah, ‘Mosaic Pavements at El Hammam, Beisan’, 
QDAP v, 1936, pp. 11—30, pls. XIV—XV); Room L of the Monastery of the Lady Mary at Beisan (G. M. FitzGerald, A Sixth- 
Century Monastery at Beth-Shan (Scythopolis) (Philadelphia 1939), p. 9, pls. XVI—XVII); in the Church of Elias, Maria and 
Soreg at Jerash (Saller and Bagatti, The Town of Nebo, pp. 270-4, pls. 45, 50); SS.Lot and Procopius at Nebo (ibid., 
pp. 57-61, pls. 14—18); at Kabr Hiram (Reinach, RPGR 352-3); and in numerous other examples, 

‘*? The Months in the chapel at El Hammam, Beisan (M. Avi-Yonah, QDAP v, 1936, pp. 22—6, pls. XIV-XVD); in the 
Monastery at Beisan, (FitzGerald, op. cit., pp. 6—7, Frontispiece and pls. VI—X); in St. John Baptist, Jerash, together with 
the Seasons (F. M. Biebel, in C. H. Kraeling, ed., Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Haven 1938), pp. 325—6). 

*** Orpheus is found ona mosaic from a funerary chapel in Jerusalem, now in Istanbul: P. B. Bagatti, ‘Il Musaico dell’Orfeo 
a Gerusalemme’, Riv. Arch. Crist. xxviii, 1952, pp. 145-60. 

*®S eg. the cycle, unfortunately very fragmentary, with the deeds of Samson in the Martyrion at Mopsuhestia, Budde, 
Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien, 1, pp. 57—76, pls. 143—57. 
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occasionally for the portrayal of towns.'®* It had been taken up in the eastern provinces, most 
notably on the border of the mosaic of Megalopsychia, where the whole town of Antioch is 
displayed."*’ In the churches, it is either a sacred site or a whole country that is represented: 
at Jerash, the cities of Egypt are shown in a Nilotic landscape and surrounded by genre scenes, 
in St. John the Baptist, and, in a reduced form, in St: Peter and Paul.'®* At Ma‘in, a topo- 
graphical border represents the churches of Palestine and Transjordan;'®? while at Madaba, in 
a unique example, the floor is covered with an actual map showing Palestine and the adjacent 
lands.'”? Though the individual details of such pavements may be chosen on grounds of local 
patriotism, or even because of ecclesiastical politics, the underlying reason behind the whole 
series is a new concept of the church as a microcosm, a symbol of the whole earth. This con- 
cept may also be expressed in symbolic terms; in the Basilica of St. Demetrius at Nicopolis in 
Greece, the panel in one transept contains a landscape with trees and birds, surrounded by a 
band of water full of fish and water birds. The accompanying inscription identifies it as the 
representation of the Earth surrounded by Ocean.!7! 

On all these mosaics, the significance of the theme has, of course, been changed, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to make them suitable for Christian use. Sometimes the Christian interpretation 
is one that has been in use ever since the art of the Catacombs (as with Orpheus); but with 
some, especially the last group discussed, the floor is used to express new ideas and new con- 
cepts of the church and its decoration. The main source of material was certainly contemporary 
secular mosaics, with only a minor influence from Christian art in other fields. Very interesting 
parallels can in fact be drawn with the mosaics of the synagogues in Palestine; they also, and 
sometimes apparently at an earlier date than the churches, adopt the use of figured mosaics, 
and draw widely on the secular repertory for their subject-matter.!”* They make use of biblical 
scenes more freely than the Christian mosaics, and also frequently introduce the main sacred 
symbols of Judaism, such as the menorah and the Torah shrine.'” But other subjects are 
exactly those favoured by the Christian mosaicists: the animal processions, Orpheus, the vine 
scrolls enclosing animals, birds, and other subjects. Or there is a slight adaptation: where the 
synagogue-mosaics often show the circle of the zodiac around the chariot of the sun, the 


166 See above, pp. 118 ff., 128 f. 

**" Above, n. 145. Cf. also the buildings on the Hunt from Beit Jibrin (L. H. Vincent, Revue Biblique xxxi, 1922, 
pp. 259-81), which is certainly to be considered approximately contemporary with the church-mosaics under discussion. 

** Biebel, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, pp. 327—9, pls. LXVII—LXIX, and pp. 333-5, pl. LXXV,a. 

6? De Vaux, Revue Piblique xlvii, 1938, pp. 240—55, pls. XII—XVI. 

"7° M. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (Jerusalem 1954). 

‘™ E. Kitzinger, ‘Studies on Late Antique and Early Byzantine Floor Mosaics. I. Mosaics at Nicopolis’, DOP 6, 1951, 
pp. 83-122. Cf. also id., ‘Mosaic Pavements in the Greek East and the question of a “Renaissance” under Justinian’, Actes du 
VI© congrés international d'études byzantines, Paris 1948 (1951), ll, pp. 209-23. 

‘? On the synagogue mosaics in general, see E, L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London 1934), 
esp. pp. 61—9; E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1: The Archaeological Evidence from Palestine 
(New York 1953), pp. 238-64; M. Avi-Yonah, ‘La Mosaique juive dans ses relations avec la mosaique classique’, CMGR, 
pp. 325—30; and A. Grabar, ‘Recherches sur les sources juives de | art paléochrétien’, 1, Gah. Arch, xi, 1960, pp. 57—71; II, 
Cah. Arch, xii, 1962, pp. 115—52. 

‘8 Biblical scenes include the Sacrifice of Isaac at Beth Alpha (above, n. 139); Daniel in the lions’ den at Na‘aran-‘Ain Duk 
(L. H. Vincent, Revue Biblique \xviii, 1961, p. 169); and Noah and his sons leaving the Ark, together with a procession of 
animals, in the Synagogue at Jerash (Biebel, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, pp. 318—23, pls. LXIII—-LXIVa). The menorah, the 
Torah shrine, and other symbols are also found at Beth Alpha and Na‘aran, and at ‘Isfiya (Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 251, 
254—6, 257; ibid., III, figs. 639, 643, 646, 651—2). 
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Christians replace it by the figures of the Months.! In some cases these Jewish mosaics may 
have influenced those of the churches directly, or vice versa; but for the most part the similar- 
ities should probably be explained by derivation from a common source, the contemporary 
secular mosaic repertory. From this, both Jews and Christians drew the themes and designs 
which suited their new purposes. 

In no way can these church- and synagogue-mosaics be considered as directly influenced by 
African workshops, by this date long in decline. But they pick up from the eastern secular 
mosaics ideas which had originally been evolved in Africa: themes, methods of composition. 
and concepts of the purpose which floor-decoration could serve. The significance of the 
themes selected is, of course, usually altered profoundly. Where the African magnates of the 
second and third centuries had originally developed ways of representing realistically their own 
position and power, the same subjects are used now as images of an other-worldly Paradise, or 
as part of a system in which the church becomes a symbol of the entire universe. But deeply 
altered though the ideas are, and many and various the sources which must have contributed 
to them, the link can still be traced with the original source. In the field of floor-mosaics, it 
may be said that it was the African magnates who made the decisive contribution to the 
evolution of the early Byzantine style, through their early renunciation of classicism and their 
experimentation with new ideas. 


'% Animal processions in the scene of Noah at Jerash (n. 173, above); Orpheus at Gaza, H. Stern, ‘Un Nouvel Orphée-David 
dans une mosaique du VI® siécle’, CRAJ 1970, pp. 63—79; vine scrolls at Ma‘on-Nirim (Avi-Yonah, CMGR, p. 328, fig. 5), 
and at Gaza. The circle of the zodiac, with the Seasons at the angles and the chariot of Helios at the centre, is found at Beth 
Alpha (Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue at Beth Alpha (1932), pp. 35—40, pls. X—XVIII); at Na‘aran (Vincent, Revue Biblique 
Ixvill, 1961, p. 168, pls. XIX—XXI); at ‘Isfiya (N. Makhouly and M. Avi-Yonah, ‘A sixth-century synagogue at ‘Isfiya’, ODAP 
iii, 1934, pp. 124-7, pl. XLIV,1,3); and at Tiberias, in an example apparently as early as the 4th century (M. Avi-Yonah, 
CMGR, p. 325, fig. 2). 
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THE DATE OF THE ZLITEN MOSAICS 


Aurigemma, / mosaici di Zliten (Rome 1926), p. 278, ascribed the major mosaics of the villa to the Flavian 
period, with the assumption that the complex was laid at a single time, and put forward the following three 
arguments: (a) the extreme fineness of the mosaic of the volutes in particular demands a dating as close to the 
Augustan age as possible; (b) the woman playing the organ in the amphitheatre mosaic has a hairstyle that 
looks typically Flavian—not a detail on which too much weight can be placed, given the scale of the representa- 
tion; (c) he interprets the amphitheatre mosaic as a record of games held in celebration of the defeat of an 
incursion of the Garamantes in A.D. 70, recorded by Tacitus (Hist. IV.50), and identifies the victims fed to the 
beasts, who are represented as dark-skinned barbarians, as the prisoners taken on this occasion (pp. 269—78). 
But this is very uncertain; we are hardly justified in assuming that we know of every encounter, however 
minor, in which barbarian captives might have been taken. Aurigemma’s dating has, however, been accepted 
on stylistic grounds by, among others, Picard (Karthago v, 1954, p. 207; Gazette des Beaux Arts lii, 1958, 
p. 196; etc.); Foucher (‘Sur les mosaiques de Zliten’, Libya Antiqua i, 1964, pp. 9—20; also Maison de la 
Procession, p. 73 n. 37); and, slightly modified, by Levi, who suggests ‘the transition between the first and the 
second century’ (AMP, pp. 374, 521—2). On the other hand, a Severan dating was proposed by A. Rumpf, 
Handbuch der Archdologie, IV, 1, Malerei und Zeichnung (Munich 1953), p. 191, and in more detail by 
M. Cagiano de Azevedo, ‘La data dei mosaici di Zliten’, Hommages a Albert Grenier (Latomus l\viii, 1962), 
pp. 374-80. The arguments of Cagiano de Azevedo consist (a) of rather vague parallels with the artistic 
climate expressed in the Severan arch at Lepcis Magna, with reference particularly to the absence of perspective 
and the paratactic composition of the amphitheatre mosaic, and to the absence of plastic values and the 
chromatic use of light in this and the mosaic of the volutes; such comparisons, however, between isolated 
works in totally different media need to be extremely precise if they are to have any value; (b) that the 
tesserae of the background follow the outlines of the nearest figures for several rows; a procedure used already 
on the mosaics of Pompeii, and therefore of little value as evidence for a late dating; (c) that the mosaics with 
agricultural scenes are composed ona system of registers and with errors of perspective which recall the column 
of Marcus Aurelius: again a vague comparison with work in an entirely different medium; (d) that the mosaics 
of the Seasons are of a rough provincial workmanship which could be even later in date: and (e) that the com- 
position of the amphitheatre mosaic, in a frieze around a central motif, is not found before the third century. He 
adds the negative argument against those who use the presence of opus sectile in the villa as evidence for an early 
date, that recent finds of opus sectile in the Serapeum of Lepcis are probably to be assigned to the end of the 
second or beginning of the third century ;this dating is apparent uncertain (Foucher, Libya Antiqua i, 1964, p. 15), 
but perhaps it is safer not to use the presence of opus sectile as definite evidence for dating one way or the other. 
An even later date (end of the third/beginning of the fourth century) is proposed by Parlasca, Gnomon xxvi, 1954, 
p. 111, and Mosaiken, pp. 9, 122, on the grounds of the style of the Seasons mosaic and the compositional 
schemes of this and other pavements, including evidently the amphitheatre mosaic; this date is accepted by 
Carandini, Arch. Class. xiv, 1962, p. 249, and Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, p. 50, for the Seasons at least. 
Stem, Gallia ix, 1951, p. 23, also believes that the Seasons cannot be earlier than the third century, though 
accepting a first-century date for the agricultural scenes. These stylistic judgements of the Seasons mosaic 
also involve comparisons with works in different media and different cultural ambiences; Carandini, for 
instance, compares the Victories of the Arch of Constantine at Rome. Picard, moreover, has rightly pointed 
out how misleading is the picture of this and the other Zliten mosaics given by photographs, which give a false 
impression of scale and do not reveal the extreme fineness of the technique; the harshness and linear quality 
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of the mosaic of the Seasons, on which many scholars have commented, is aggravated in a black-and-white 
photograph. More valid is the argument based on the composition, particularly of the amphitheatre mosaic, 
with its figures set against a neutral background without spatial elements, and arranged side by side or some- 
times one above the other. It is true that these elements are not found on known mosaics of the first century; 
but there is no close parallel for their combination on later African works either, It is an almost universal 
practice on African mosaics of the second and third centuries to represent ground-lines or shadows beneath the 
feet of the figures, especially when they form part of a coherent scene; the complete isolation of the motifs 
against a plain white ground does not appear until the advanced fourth century. A comparison with a work 
showing the same subject, the amphitheatre mosaic from the Sollertiana Domus at El Djem, of c. 180 (Foucher, 
Thysdrus 1961, pp. 19—21, pls. XXI—XXII) shows how enormous is the gulf between the Zliten mosaic and a 
mosaic of the immediately pre-Severan period; there can be no question of their belonging to successive stages 
of the same development. The closest parallel for the composition, a frieze surrounding a chequer-board of 
panels of mosaic and opus sectile, is provided by the pavement of the oecus of the Maison des Chevaux at 
Carthage, of the early fourth century (Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, pp. 31 f.); but between the 
‘impressionist’ figures of the Zliten frieze and the solidly outlined children of the border of the mosaic of the 
Horses (Salomonson, op. cit., pls. XXII—XXIII) no comparison is possible. The amphitheatre mosaic, in fact, 
does not fit precisely at any point in the development of the later African mosaics, about which we are much 
better informed than about the first century; and its style and technique are as unparalleled in the third 
century as is its composition in the first. It is not indeed impossible, as suggested by Salomonson (op. cit., 
pp. 49-51), that the composition might be a later restoration using older materials. The mosaics of the villa as 
a whole, moreover, need not necessarily all be of the same date; some of the omamental pavements of the villa 
and the settings of some of the emblemata are evidently later restorations, and one cannot rule out the 
possibility that some of the figured mosaics are an attempt by later workmen to imitate earlier models, a 
procedure which can give rise to extreme stylistic confusion. The search for a date on stylistic grounds of a 
general nature is therefore inconclusive; but it can definitely be stated that none of the mosaics finds a place 
in the third-century development of African mosaics, or can be paralleled precisely among them. One indeed, 
the extraordinarily fine mosaic of the volutes, seems to me inconceivable at any time after the first or very 
early second century; the technique is that of opus vermiculatum, as used, for example, in the emblemata of 
Pompeii and their borders, and has nothing in common with even the most naturalistic rendering of plants on 
later African mosaics (for example the vine scrolls of the second-century Dionysus and Ikarios from Oudna, 
Inv, Tun. 376). But if general stylistic criteria do not provide a firm basis for dating, other methods of inquiry 
may be more fruitful. Foucher has shown that there are several phases in the villa and in its mosaics, and that 
the earliest of these is to be placed well before 150, and probably at the end of the first century (Libya Antiqua 
i, 1964, pp. 15—17). G, Ville, ‘Essai de datation de la mosaique des Gladiateurs de Zliten’, CMGR, pp. 147—52, 
has analysed the equipment used by the gladiators in the amphitheatre mosaic, and come to the conclusion 
that it is characteristic of the late first and early second century; in a mosaic as full of realistic detail as this, we 
are surely safe in assuming that it is intended to give a contemporary record, and would not be based on out-of- 
date models. And A. Di Vita has studied the development of the mosaics of Tripolitania as a group, the sort of 
limited inquiry which allows the application of strict stylistic criteria rather than the vague parallels sought by 
most other scholars in this context (‘Questione di metodo’, Arch. Class. xvi, 1964, pp. 315—18, pls. 
LXXXIX—XC; La villa della ‘Gara delle Nereidi’ presso Tagiura (Libya Antiqua suppl. Il, 1966), pp. 46-61). 
Di Vita concludes that the Zliten Seasons, the most controversial and problematic of all the Zliten mosaics, 
find their closest parallels among the mosaics of Tripolitania and of neighbouring Byzacena of the early second 
century, and may be regarded as slightly earlier antecedents of these; a particularly telling comparison is with 
the bust of Diana from the Baths of Ocean at Sabratha, which was found below the surely second-century 
mosaic of Ocean, and is probably Hadrianic like the baths themselves (La villa della ‘Gara delle Nereidi’, 
pp. 51—8, pl. X, b. Cf. also Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, 1965, p. 52 n. 1). Some of the most 
remarkable features of the Zliten Seasons, the huge, heavily shadowed eyes, the strongly outlined noses with 
hooked shadows beside them, are found on these second-century mosaics, slightly modified in accordance 
with a more classical taste; they also appear on the paintings from Zliten, especially the head of Diana-Luna, 
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for which a Flavian dating does not seem to be questioned (Aurigemma, L Vtalia in Africa, Le scoperte 
archeologiche. Tripolitania, 1: 1 monumenti d arte decorativa. Parte II, Le pitture d’eta romana (Rome 1962), 
pp. 41—77, esp. 51 f., pls. 39-42). Di Vita further explains the particularly unclassical features of the Zliten 
Seasons by comparing them with a group of Neo-Punic sculptures from Lepcis, and ascribing them to local 
craftsmen following imported models but working in a local style. 

The most reasonable explanation of the Zliten mosaics seems therefore to be as follows. Immigrant work- 
men from the eastern Mediterranean, trained in the emblema-technique of mosaic work, settled in Lepcis 
during the first century A.D. In the course of the late first or very early second century (nothing necessitates 
an actual Flavian dating) they executed the main figured mosaics at the villa at Zliten: the mosaic of the 
volutes, probably the agricultural scenes, and the amphitheatre scenes. In the last, they made an effort to 
adapt their style to suit local interests and tastes, and to carry out a commission of a previously unexampled 
type; this led them to anticipate some of the results achieved by later African mosaicists in their representations 
of realistic subjects. They also trained local pupils, who produced the Seasons at Zliten. The school they 
founded was still in evidence in Tripolitania in the second century, and is responsible for the greater popularity 
of emblemata there than in other parts of Africa. But in the course of the second century, Italian influence 
was also felt and a second group of omamental mosaics at Zliten should be ascribed to a more Italianized 
current perhaps around 150 (cf. Di Vita, op. cit., p. 49; Foucher, Libya Antiqua i, 1964, p. 16). Finally, a 
certain amount of restoration work etc. took place at Zliten at a considerably later date; it was responsible for 
the present appearance of the room with the agricultural scenes, and for the very coarse Nilotic scene in the 
nymphaeum (Aurigemma, J mosaici di Zliten, pp. 77—84); but some of the other pavements of the villa may 
also have been restored or relaid at some stage, and some may even be later imitations of earlier work. 


APPENDIX II 
(Chapter IV, note 31, p. 55) 


THE MOSAICS OF THE 
MAISON @ISGUNTUS AT HIPPO REGIUS 


Another group of mosaics whose dating has proved problematic are those from the Maison d’Isguntus or Villa 
du Front de Mer at Hippo Regius. There are two major building-periods here (in addition to several minor or 
subsidiary phases); the later house, which contains the mosaic of the Hunt, omamental mosaics in the oecus 
and peristyle (F.G. de Pachtére, MEFR xxxi, 1911, figs. 7 and 8, calling the oecus the tablinum), and a mosaic 
with xenia-subjects in the triclinium (Inv. Alg. 46; de Pachtére, op. cit., pls. XXI—XXI]), covers and partially 
destroys the first phase, which contains the mosaics of the Fishing Scene (above, p. 128), the Heads of Ocean 
(p. 150), and a floral carpet with the inscription /sgunte Nica on the threshold (Inv, Alg. 53; Marec, Hippone la 
Royale, antique Hippo Regius (Algiers 1954), fig. 48, p. 94). Several ornamental mosaics and a mosaic with 
busts of the Muses (Marec, ‘Une Nouvelle Mosaique des Muses a Hippone’, Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 123—40) are in 
a group of rooms at the back of the earlier house and at a slightly higher level; it is not clear if they belong to 
the first phase or to an intermediate stage. There is also an intermediate floor (not a mosaic) at another level 
beneath part of the oecus of the later house. For plans of the main building phases, see de Pachtére, op. cit., 
pls. XIII—XIV (the relevant portions are his phases C and D) and Marec, Libyca vi, 1958, p. 111, fig. 6, and 
p. 124, fig. 1. 

Discussion has concentrated on the main figured mosaics. De Pachtére (op. cit., pp. 326—43), placed the 
first phase at the end of the second or beginning of the third century, partly on the grounds of the epigraphy 
of the inscription /sgunte Nica (not all the mosaics of this earlier phase were known to him), and the later 
phase at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth. He is followed on the whole by Marec, who has, how- 
ever, an inclination to a slightly earlier dating; he always refers to the Hunt as third-century, and says he would 
tend to place the mosaics of the first phase a little earlier than de Pachtére, on the grounds of the excellence of 
their execution (“Trois mosaiques d’Hippone a sujets marins’, Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 99—119, esp. p. 116). This 
dating has been challenged by Picard (Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, pp. 383-48). He places the mosaics of the first phase 
in the mid-third century (probably the reign of Gallienus), disputing Marec’s claim of their excellent classical 
character; the Heads of Ocean he describes as ‘une copie tardive d’une modéle classique’, in which the main 
features are closely copied but the secondary details neglected. The Hunt Picard originally associated with the 
group of Carthaginian hunting mosaics of the late fourth century, and ascribed to the reign of Valentinian (loc. 
cit.); subsequently, however, as more hunting mosaics of the earlier fourth century have become known, he 
has revised this dating to the reign of Constantine (CRAJ 1964, pp. 103, 107). Foucher, Maison de la Procession, 
p. 139 n. 301, accepts Picard’s dating for the earlier mosaics; he wishes to ascribe to the end of the third 
century or later all the mosaics in which the head of Ocean appears at the angles, and suggests that the presence 
of Scylla on the Hippo mosaic may confirm this dating, since she appears only ‘assez tard’ on the African 
mosaics. But Scylla, though rare on African mosaics, is found among the followers of Neptune on the second- 
century mosaics of the Maison de Neptune at Acholla (Gozlan, Mon. Piot lix, 1974, p. 123, fig. 58). Lavin 
accepts the late third-century date for the Hunt mosaic (DOP 17, 1963, p, 234 n. 230); Salomonson places the 
mosaics of the first phase not earlier than the first quarter of the third century, quoting a fresco fragment with 
a female head of Severan type found between the two levels of mosaic and probably forming part of the decor- 
ation of the earlier house, and accepts a date around 300 for the Hunt (La Mosaique aux Chevaux p. 25 n. 1). 

In the hope of providing more definite evidence and clarifying the architectural history of the site, J.-P. Morel 
has now undertaken a series of sondages beneath the level of the mosaics, where the soil had not been irremedi- 
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ably disturbed by the lifting of the mosaics themselves (“Recherches stratigraphiques 4 Hippone’, Bull Arch, 
Alg. iii, 1968, pp. 68—75). The material found useful for establishing the chronology of the mosaics was 
scanty, and the results, though valuable, are perhaps not as enlightening as might have been hoped; the 
chronology of the African pottery of the period is in any case still very imprecise. However, the material does 
allow the establishment of a ferminus post quem for each of the two phases and for an intermediate level. On 
the basis of this, and of the correspondence of the various termini and of the superimposition of levels, Morel 
advances the following absolute dating, with a preference in each case for the second half of the period: 


First phase: 210/260 (the end of the second century would just be possible). 
Intermediate stage: 260/310. 
Last phase: 280/330. 


This chronology permits the exclusion of the extreme dates previously put forward: Marec’s earlier second- 
century dating for the first phase, and Picard’s original proposal (which he has himself abandoned) of the 
second half of the fourth century for the Hunt. It does not make possible a choice between de Pachtére’s 
dating (more or less accepted by Salomonson and, for the later mosaics, by Marec) and that of Picard, as 
revised in 1964; the fifty-year margin of error exactly corresponds to the difference between the two systems 
(though Morel himself inclines to the later dating). For the Hunt a dating in the second half of Morel’s period, 
corresponding approximately to Picard’s revised dating, is surely right. Comparison with the series of hunting 
mosaics shows that its nearest parallels are the mosaics from the Maison des Chevaux and Dermech, Carthage; 
it should be slightly earlier than the Piazza Armerina Hunts (to judge by the less linear figure-style and the 
freer treatment of space), which, on the chronology I accept for the latter, should place it in the first quarter 
of the fourth century. 

The problem of the mosaics of the first phase, however, can hardly yet be resolved more precisely; no 
comparable series is established into which they can be fitted. There seem to me to be certain indications 
Suggesting the early part of the third century rather than the middle, but none is in any way conclusive. The 
unusual realism of the Fishing Scene with its view of Hippo itself would fit with the experiments in realism 
which are a feature of the Severan period. The mosaic of the Heads of Ocean is extremely fine in technique, 
with the tesserae in the figured portions averaging from 218 to 264 per 100 cm’, an exceptionally high ratio 
(Marec, Libyca vi, 1958, p. 116 n. 28bis); this is not a reliable proof of date, but would be unusual by the mid 
third century. The style of the figures themselves shows an odd mixture between, on the one hand, the highly 
plastic modelling of the nude Nereids, the animal-bodies of the sea-monsters, and the faces of Ocean, and, on 
the other, the neglect of some minor details; in the tails of the sea-monsters a system of modelling by broad 
flat stripes of colour is beginning to appear. It is hard to say if this is a sign of the first appearance of a method 
which was to become common by the end of the third century, or if it is the more classical treatment of the 
main details which is a conscious revival. The border, of crossed pairs of dolphins alternating with shells, may 
be compared with that of the mosaic of the Oceans at Sfax, which has a debased (and surely later) version of 
the same design; but as the dating of this too is uncertain (above, p.151 n. 71; middle or late third century’), 
it is not much help. Only a detailed study of the associated omamental mosaics and of methods of work of the 
mosaicists of Hippo is likely to cast any further light on the problem. 

The question of the mosaic of the Muses and the omamental mosaics of the rooms next to it also remains 
unresolved. Marec placed them in the Antonine period (Libyca vi, 1958, p. 135), and was unable to decide 
whether they formed part of the same house as the /sgunte nica and other mosaics. Picard appears to associate 
them with the mosaics of the first phase, and places them ‘no earlier than the last Severans’ (Rev. Arch. 1960, 
ii, pp. 39, 43-4); Morel was uncertain whether they belonged to his intermediate stage or to the first phase 
(p. 75). They surely are to be placed on stylistic grounds in the middle or second half of the third century; 
the heavy overloaded décor with its ‘horreur du vide’ is hardly conceivable any earlier. The question whether 
they are contemporary with the mosaics of the first phase therefore depends on the precise date assigned to 
these; but it may be noted that there is no identifiable connection between these rooms and the main part of 
the house (Marec, op. cit., p. 139), and they may well form part of quite a different house, demolished like its 
neighbour to make room for the sumptuous building containing the mosaic of the Hunt. 


APPENDIX III 
(Chapter VII, note 18, p. 112) 
THE MAISON DES LABERII AT OUDNA 


Gauckler first placed the house, and presumably all the mosaics which are not obvious later restorations (he is 
not specific), at the end of the first or the beginning of the second century, with the exception of the baths 
with the mosaic of Orpheus, which he dated to the beginning of the third (Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 182, 215). 
This is now agreed to be much too early, but there have been divergences of opinion over the revised dating. 
No one has studied the pavements of the house as a whole in detail; in general, most commentators have tended 
to try to allot dates individually to the major pavements of the house. It is generally agreed that the mosaics 
should be ascribed to several different dates; Gauckler had indeed already noticed some signs of restoration 
and of successive periods. The only external evidence for dating these comes from the portico of the peristyle, 
where between two superimposed layers of mosaic were found two coins, of Commodus and of Julia Mamaea 
(Gauckler, op. cit., pp. 186—7). On the basis of these, Gauckler assumed that the alterations were part of a 
restoration following the troubles of 238; but they could, of course, be considerably later, nor is it clear if the 
changes in the peristyle are to be connected with any other alterations in the house. 

Gauckler’s original dating was challenged by Bérard, who suggested the possibility that all the mosaics 
should be placed as late as the Severan period (MEFR lii, 1935, p. 128), and described the panels with the 
Rape of Europa and Selene and Endymion as probably no earlier than the end of the second or beginning of 
the third century (MEFR liii, 1936, p. 157). Levi considers the mosaic of Dionysus and Ikarios as Hadrianic at 
the earliest, points out that the Rape of Europa contains a hairstyle typical of the two Faustinas, and 
emphasizes that the mosaics may belong to different dates (AMP, p. 522 n. 25). Poinssot says that none of the 
mosaics can be earlier than the middle of the second century, and places the Rural Scenes, the Europa, and 
the Endymion at the end of the second or beginning of the third (Rev. Tun. xliii—xliv, 1940, p. 226 n. 24); 
while Parlasca places the mosaics, apparently as a whole, in the first half of the third (Gnomon xxvi, 1954, 
p. 113). This dating has also been accepted for the Rural Scenes by Lavin (DOP 17, 1963, p. 230 n. 217) and 
Carandini (Studi Miscellanei 7, 1961—2, p. 54). On the other hand, Picard claimed that, apart from obvious 
exceptions like the Small Hunt, there is a general unity of style in the mosaics, and they should be placed in 
the mid second century (Rev. Arch, 1949, ii, pp. 147—8); and Foucher has placed most of the mosaics c. 170 
(Maison de la Procession, p. 74). The threshold with the Small Hunt is universally accepted as later than most 
of the other mosaics, but proposed dates vary from the middle of the third century (Picard, CMGR, p. 131), 
through the second half of the third (Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iv, 1953, p. 160), to the first half of the 
fourth (Lavin, op. cit., p. 236 n. 234). 

The divergences in these dates are less serious than those for many of the mosaics previously discussed, and 
complete precision is certainly unlikely to be achieved. Nevertheless, it may be possible to clarify the situation 
a little. The majority of the pavements of the house are ornamental; some entirely, others with decorative 
designs either enclosing animals and birds or surrounding a central panel. Many of these belong to what Picard 
has called the style fleuri, in which the framework of the design, often basically simple, is enriched with floral 
and vegetable elements. Most are unquestionably homogeneous in style, and show the floral décor at a Stage in 
its development which makes it possible for Picard, in his study of this pattern, to place them in the third 
quarter of the second century (CMGR, p. 131). Some may be later restorations, perhaps imitating the earlier 
style; Picard singles out the mosaic of Selene and Endymion, in which the ornamental pattern surrounding the 
central panel has a heavier and more rigid treatment typical of the mid third century. But there can be little 
doubt, when the ornamental pattems are studied, that the major decoration of the villa took place c. 160—180. 
The date also suits many of the figured pavements: most of the emblema-type panels, for instance, which 
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should naturally be contemporary with the ornament around them, or the Dionysus and Ikarios, which seems 
to be one of the earliest of the series of vine-pavements (see p. 117 n. 28). 

More difficult is the problem of the Rural Scenes. This mosaic occupies the central part of a room of the 
type called by Gauckler an atrium, with a portico around three sides. The portico is paved with a design of 
animals and birds in a floral framework, which is certainly of the same second-century date as most of the 
other floral pavements. However, the Rural Scenes themselves need not necessarily be contemporary; the 
central part of the room is less intimately connected with the framework (from which it is separated by a 
colonnade with panels of mosaic showing animals in the intercolumniations) than are the small emblema-type 
panels in other rooms of the villa. In any case, Gauckler noticed in the North gallery of the room signs ofa 
restoration in the ornamental pattern (Mon, Piot iii, 1896, p. 202); though again, this does not necessarily 
imply alteration of the central pavement at the same time. Many scholars, as seen above, have wished to place 
the Rural Scenes on stylistic grounds in the early third century. The experimental character of the work makes 
it very difficult to date it closely on a comparative basis. I find it difficult to decide whether the Rural Scenes 
are the original pavement of the room, c. 160—180, or belong to a restoration of some 40 years later. 

Certainly to a restoration belong the two mosaics at the entrace to the main oecus, the Small Hunt on the 
threshold and the panel in the peristyle with an acanthus rinceau containing animals and animal protomai. It is 
in fact quite common to find restorations in this position, the pavement here being subject to the greatest 
wear. It is not clear from Gauckler’s account whether these restorations are to be connected with the major 
alterations in one side of the peristyle, for which the coins of Commodus and Julia Mamaea provided a 
terminus post quem; however, the style of these mosaics is in any case certainly later than this. Picard attributes 
the two mosaics at the entrance to the oecus to different dates, placing the Small Hunt in the middle of the 
third century, the acanthus rinceau at the end (CMGR, p. 131); it seems more attractive to see the whole 
restoration as part of a single process, but this probably cannot now be proved. But the acanthus scroll has 
close affinities with similar designs at Kourba (/nv. Tun. 497) and at Thuburbo Maius (Poinssot and Quoniam, 
Karthago iv, 1953, p. 160), and should surely be dated, like them, to the end of the third or very beginning of 
the fourth century. The Small Hunt is very similar to the little panel with a hunting scene from the Maison du 
Char de Vénus at Thuburbo Maius, and the two should certainly be dated close together (Poinssot, Rev. Tun, 
xliii—xliv, 1940, pp. 218—27). The main mosaic from this house shows Venus driving a chariot of Erotes in the 
centre of a pattern of interlacing laurel wreaths which seems characteristic of the type popular at the turn of 
the third to the fourth century; this suggests the same date for the hunts too. These later mosaics at Oudna, in 
fact, might well have been executed by a workshop from Thuburbo Maius, which is not far distant. 

Finally, the mosaic of Orpheus in the Baths of the Maison des Laberii also seems to belong to the very end 
of the third century or the beginning of the fourth: Thirion, MEFR Ixvii, 1955, p. 169 n. 1, compares it with 
the other mosaics of Orpheus from Thina, Sfax, Piazza Armerina, etc., all of which he dates in the century 
250—350. It seems definitely earlier than the fourth-century examples such as the Piazza Armerina mosaic. 
Perhaps, then, all these mosaics at Oudna should be considered part of a wide-reaching restoration at the end 
of the third century. 

A provisional account of the Maison des Laberii may therefore be suggested. The original decoration was 
done c. 160—180; it was followed by a certain amount of addition or restoration in the course of the third 
century, which possibly included the Rural Scenes at the beginning of that century, and more definitely 
included the Selene and Endymion later in its course. Then, at the end of the century, the Baths were decorated 
with the pavement of Orpheus (with its signature and record of the owners of the house at the top), and the 
worn pavements at the entrance to the oecus were replaced with new mosaics. To determine with any precision 
the dates of the other restorations and alterations probably requires evidence which no longer survives; but a 
detailed study of the patterns and motifs of the surviving mosaics should make it possible to establish more 
clearly the history of the house’s decoration. 


APPENDIX IV 
(Chapter VIII, note 2, p. 131) 


THE MOSAIC OF VERGIL FROM SOUSSE 


The panel showing Vergil and the Muses was balanced by another, identified mistakenly by Gauckler as Aeneas 
and Dido (‘Les Mosaiques virgiliennes de Sousse’, Mon. Piot iv, 1897, pp. 233-44), but in fact showing 
Hercules and Auge (cf. Foucher, “La Mosaique dionysiaque de Themetra’, MEFR Ixix, 1957, pp. 153—4); there 
is therefore no unity of theme even within the mosaics of the same room. This is probably, though not 
absolutely certainly, part of the same house, usually called the Maison de |’Arsenal, from which come the 
mosaics of the Rape of Ganymede, a fishing scene, a still life, and the Triumph of Dionysus (Jnv. Sousse 
57.092—099 ; Gauckler, “Les Mosaiques de |’ Arsenal d Sousse’, Rev. Arch. 1897, ii, pp. 8—22). 

The first-century date originally proposed by Gauckler for the Vergil (Mon. Piot iv, 1897, p. 238) has been 
generally discarded, but there has been much dispute over the revised dating. A. Rumpf placed it in the mid 
third century (Handbuch der Archdologie IV, 1, Malerei und Zeichnung (Munich 1953), p. 193); K. Schefold 
around 300 (Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker (Basel 1943), p. 170). On the other hand, 
Foucher placed it at the very beginning of the third century (/nv. Sousse 57.104); and Picard argues for a date 
around 210 for all the mosaics of the house (*La Datation des mosaiques de la Maison du Virgile 4 Sousse’. Atti 
del settimo congresso internazionale di archeologia classica (Rome 1961) III, pp. 243—9). His arguments are 
based in part on the belief that the Triumph of Dionysus is derived from the reliefs of the Arch of Severus at 
Lepcis Magna, a derivation which is most unlikely; but the date nevertheless certainly suits both the Triumph 
and the other mosaics, especially the still life. Carandini has attempted to shift many of the dates proposed by 
Foucher in Jnv. Sousse from the third to the fourth century, including that for the mosaic of Vergil (‘Metodo e 
critica nel problema dei mosaici di Sousse’, Arch. Class. xiv, 1962, pp. 244—50); his arguments are based partly 
on @ priori grounds (there must be fourth-century mosaics in Sousse to correspond to its importance as capital 
of Byzacena), and partly on parallels with works from other parts of the Empire. Foucher’s reply, Arch. Class. 
XV, 1963, pp. 102—4, quoted archaeological evidence which provides some support for the early third-century 
dating; his dating is also based on parallels with other mosaics from the same region, always more reliable than 
comparison with works from further afield. While the mosaic of Vergil cannot be proved to be contemporary 
with the other mosaics of the house, Foucher’s evidence for the probable abandonment of the house by the 
late third century and the conversion of the whole area into a cemetery should be accepted; and the likelihood 
is very strong that all the mosaics should be placed together in the years immediately following the turn of the 
second to the third century, where the Triumph of Dionysus and the still life (works more easily fitted into a 
sequence) unquestionably belong. The ‘Late Antique’ features which have led to the Vergil mosaic’s being 
placed later are surely yet another example of the appearance of such characteristics in Africa at an earlier stage 
than in more central parts of the Empire. 


APPENDIX V 
(Chapter XII, note 63, p. 210) 


PIAZZA ARMERINA: 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE 


The main determining factor in establishing a date for Piazza Armerina on archaeological evidence appears to 
be the earliest appearance of ferra sigillata chiara or africana D. This is found in small quantities in its early, 
undecorated form in the upper strata of the trial excavations reported by Ampolo, Carandini, Pucci, and 
Pensabene, MEFRA 83, 1971, pp. 141—281; it was present in what are certainly the foundation strata of the 
building. In the material from the original excavation (the stratigraphic record of which has not been published) 
Carandini found that sigillata D was present in very small quantities, and was attested equally in all parts of the 
villa (ibid., pp. 203—6). Gentili, in support of his Tetrarchic dating, spoke of ceramic material dating from the 
second half of the third century to the beginning of the fourth (La Villa Erculia, p. 74; Boll. d’Arte xlii, 1957, 
p. 25); this is based on the dates for sigillata D proposed by N. Lamboglia, in Gli scavi di Albintimilium 
(Bordighera 1950), pp. 202 f. However, the criteria for the dating of this pottery have since been revised, as a 
result of the later work of Lamboglia (“Nuove osservazioni sulla “Terra sigillata chiara” ’, II, Rivista di Studi 
Liguri xxix, 1963, pp. 180—212), of Salomonson (‘Etudes sur la céramique romaine d’ Afrique. Sigillée claire 
et céramique commune de Henchir el Ouiba (Raqqada) en Tunisie’, BABesch. xliii, 1968, pp. 80—145, and 
‘Spatromische rote Tonware mit Reliefverzierung aus nordafrikanischen Werkstatten’, BABesch. xliv, 1969, 
pp. 4—109), and of Février (Fouilles de Sétif. Les Basiliques chrétiennes (Paris 1965), pp. 109—43), From 
these it is clear that the earlier chronology for sigillata D needs to be brought down, and that it began to be 
manufactured apparently around 300. It does not, however, appear at the same date at all sites, and there was 
probably a certain time-lag between its earliest production and the beginning of its exportation in large 
quantities. This would suggest that the construction of the villa began some time after 300, but probably 
before c. 320, when Salomonson places the beginning of sigillata D with stamped decoration. The development 
of the African pottery, renamed ‘African Red Slip Ware’, has now been studied by J. Hayes, Late Roman 
Pottery (London 1972); a re-examination of the Piazza Armerina material in the light of his classification 
might be useful. He too places the appearance of the earliest form of stamped decoration ‘around the second 
quarter of the fourth century’ (p. 219); its apparent absence from the foundation strata would suggest that 
they are at least not much later than this. 

The other archaeological material mentioned by Gentili consists of coins. He speaks, without recording 
their exact location, of coins from Trebonianus Gallus to Probus (which are obviously useless for chronological 
purposes, since they may refer to an earlier phase in the life of the villa), of barbaric imitations of the Gallic 
Emperors (which Carandini suggests may be of the type produced by the African mints, where they are rare in 
the Tetrarchic period, but common in the fourth century (MEFRA 83, 1971, p. 159)), and finally of a sealed 
coin of Maximian in the mortar of a threshold in the baths; this last, in isolation, provides only a terminus post 
quem. None of this material has been published. However, in so far as negative evidence can be trusted, the 
coins do provide an argument against a date late in the fourth century. Gentili also speaks of bronzes of 
Maxentius and the second Flavians found above the level of the mosaics (Boll. d’Arte xlii, 1957, p. 25); again, 
in the absence of details, these cannot provide a reliable terminus ante quem for the construction of the villa, 
but they may be added to the evidence tending to indicate the early fourth century rather than the late. 

The capitals used in the villa have also been considered as evidence for a Tetrarchic dating, Kahler compares 
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them to those of the palace of Galerius at Thessalonica and the palace of Diocletian at Split, and maintains 
that one workshop supplied them all (Acta ad Archaeologiam iv, 1969, p.46). However, P. Pensabene analyses 
them in detail (in Ampolo, Carandini, er. al. MEFRA 83, 1971, pp. 207—21), and claims that this is true only 
of some of the capitals. Many are earlier ones re-used, while for others parallels run from the last decades of the 
third century to the first two of the fourth. In his later study, Kahler argues again for the derivation of twenty 
capitals of Proconnesian marble from the same workshop which produced the capitals at Thessalonica and 
Split (Die Villa des Maxentius bei Piazza Armerina (Berlin 1973), pp. 20—5). His parallels are convincing; but 
to proceed to date them in the first five years of the fourth century (p. 21) is to carry the argument too far; 
the activity of a workshop (especially one turning out mass-produced work of this sort) might surely continue 
with little change for two or three decades. Nor, of course, can such parallels be used as evidence for imperial 
ownership; a famous workshop need not be patronized only by the Emperors. Again, therefore, the evidence 
points to a date fairly early in the fourth century, but without necessarily implying Tetrarchic connections. 

Such a date also agrees with the arguments of A. H. M. Jones, ‘The Origin and Early History of the Follis’, 
JRS xlix, 1959, pp. 34—8. He identifies the mark on the bags of prizes in the mosaic of the Fight of Eros and 
Pan as representing a follis. This currency underwent a rapid decline in value in the later fourth century; by the 
end of the century it was almost valueless, and probably no longer an actual bag of coins. It would therefore 
be surprising to find it marking a prize after it had ceased to have any real value, though it is always necessary 
to allow for conservative copying. 

Another detail which has been used as a basis for chronological arguments is the representation of the 
obelisk in the Great Circus. A single obelisk is shown, not quite in the centre of the spina, covered with 
hieroglyphs and crowned with a flame-shaped object. A. Ragona argues that this should be identified as the 
obelisk placed in the Circus Maximus by Constantius in 357 (Un sicuro punto di partenza per la datazione dei 
mosaici della villa romana di Piazza Armerina (Caltagirone 1961), and L ‘obelisco di Costanzo II e la datazione 
dei mosaici di Piazza Armerina (Caltagirone 1966)); and this is accepted as a terminus post quem by Cagiano, 
Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 1967-8, p. 145 n. 92. However, Carandini disputes the identification, which is based on 
the assumption that the flame-shaped object on the top of the obelisk is the facis imitamentum aereum 
mentioned by Ammianus in his account of Constantius’ new obelisk (Amm. Marc. XVII. 4. 15), and argues 
that such decorations were common features of obelisks, and that the figure of Ra holding the solar disc on 
the side of the obelisk shows that it is in fact that placed on the spina by Augustus (Studi Miscellanei 7, 
1961—2, pp. 39-40). The absence of a second obelisk on the spina is not conclusive proof of a terminus ante 
quem before the addition of Constantius’ obelisk, since the mosaic might be following an older pattern; it is 
absent too on all other renderings of the circus games, including the diptych of the Lampadii, which undoubt- 
edly postdates the second obelisk (Delbriick, Die Consulardiptychen (Berlin 1929), p. 218, pl. 56). However, 
in contrast to the schematic rendering on the diptych, the spina at Piazza Armerina is represented with a care 
which is obviously intended to be realistic, and it is unlikely that a detail such as a second obelisk would be 
omitted from a rendering of this sort if it existed in fact. It is therefore probable that 357 should be taken as a 
terminus ante quem for this mosaic, not, as Ragona suggested, a terminus post; but it cannot be taken as 
definite proof of the earlier date. Much less convincing is the suggestion that the position of the obelisk off- 
centre on the spina shows that it had already been moved by Constantine to make room for the intended 
addition of the second obelisk (as accepted by Lugli, Riv. Ist. Arch. xi—xii, 1963, p. 67, though with possible 
alternative explanations allowed); obviously convenience in the representation of the race is dominant here, 
and the obelisk can give no upper limit for the mosaic. 

Finally there is the question of the costume, and particularly of the supposed Tetrarchic insignia, the round 
Pannonian beret and the mushroom-headed staff. Both these were certainly characteristic of the Tetrarchic 
period, but supporters of a late date argue that they continue in use into the later fourth century (e.g. Cagiano, 
Rend. Pont. Acc. xl, 1967—8, pp. 132 f.). But in fact there does not seem to be evidence for the contemporary 
use of the round beret in the later part of the century; it is found on Christian sarcophagi and ivories, worn by 
the persecuting soldiers, but they are stock types and surely not intended to wear contemporary uniforms. 
Cagiano quotes a reference of Vegetius to its use ‘usque ad praesentem prope aetatem’ (Re Mil. I. 20); but this 
is hardly an accurate chronological indication. On the other hand, the fact that it disappears in the course of 
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the century does not necessarily mean that it was regarded as an emblem of the Tetrarchy, and abandoned 
immediately there was a change of government, as suggested by L’Orange (Acta ad Archaeologiam ii, 1965, 
pp. 81 f.); we simply do not have many monuments showing contemporary military or official uniform of the 
fourth century, which should allow us to date its disappearance more closely. L’Orange points out that on the 
Arch of Constantine the beret is wom by the bearded veterans but not by the beardless ordinary soldiers, and 
argues from this that it was already going out of use. This is not convincing; there is a distinction of rank and 
function between the two groups, as well as of age. The mushroom-headed staff seems even less precisely 
datable; Cagiano draws a parallel with that held by the official Daedalius on a gold-glass of the second half of 
the fourth century, which seems valid. 

Taken independently, therefore, the archaeological evidence is not yet sufficiently extensive to provide a 
reliable dating for the mosaics, and none of the antiquarian arguments is strictly conclusive. Taken together, 
however, they add up to a formidable case for dating most of the mosaics at least in the earlier part of the 
fourth century, but not necessarily right at its beginning. While waiting for further archaeological evidence, 
c. 310—330 may be taken as the approximate limits for the construction and principal decoration of the villa. 
It is still possible, however, that some of the mosaics beside the Bathing Girls might be later additions. 





SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF FIGURED MOSAICS 


This catalogue is intended primarily to identify mosaics discussed in the text. I have included 
additional material, principally mosaics which also represent the subjects discussed in the 
various chapters, or which seem to me of interest iconographically. I have not, however, made 
any attempt to draw up acomplete list of the figured mosaics of North Africa, a task obviously 
outside the scope of a work such as this. In particular, | have not usually mentioned the in- 
numerable mosaics whose subjects are little more than decorative: marine scenes with fish, 
fishers, or Nereids and sea-monsters, animals or birds as part of an ornamental design, fruit and 
flowers, etc., except when some aspect of the subject or its treatment has seemed to me excep- 
tional. However, when cataloguing the mosaics from a particular house or building, I have 
sometimes thought it worth including mosaics not in themselves remarkable, for the sake of 
completeness. Mosaics of which no illustration seems to be available, I have usually recorded 
only if the subject can be clearly identified from the description in such a way that it might 
prove useful to researchers working on a particular iconographical theme (for instance, various 
mythological subjects), or in order to show the popularity of a certain subject. The references 
given are to the basic inventories or other publications, to major discussions of the mosaic, and 
to illustrations where these are not found in the principal publication. Further and more recent 
references will be found in the notes for the mosaics discussed in the text. 

The dates given are those accepted in the text. Where possible, I have indicated in the notes 
at the appropriate point the evidence on which these are based, if such exists, or the discussions 
of the editors and other scholars. However, with mosaics not discussed in the text, I have 
generally attempted to add an approximate estimate of the date, or at least of the century. 
Some of these are based on the dates proposed by the editors, on such sources as Foucher’s 
chronological survey of the mosaics of El] Djem, in Maison de la Procession, pp. 101—10, and 
the dates he allots to the mosaics of Sousse in Jnv, Sousse; or on Picard’s ‘Mosaiques africaines 
du III® siecle apres J.-C.’, Rev. Arch. 1960, ii, pp. 17—49, and similar general publications. 
With others, I have relied on my own judgement of the style and technique of the mosaics, 
according to the criteria explained above in Chapter II, pp. 34—6, and sometimes in disagree- 
ment with the dates proposed by the original editors of the mosaics; which, it is now generally 
agreed, are often much too early. Such estimates, however, are put forward as an approximate 
guide, and are not intended to be taken as definite: it is still necessary to allow for a fairly 
substantial margin of error in all stylistic judgements. 

When mosaics have been removed from their site of origin, I have wherever possible indicated 
their present location; when reference is given to a museum catalogue, the mosaic may be 
understood to be in the museum in question. With mosaics coming from a single building, the 
headings (a), (b), (c), normally indicate separate rooms in the building (which need not be con- 
temporary); (i) (ii), etc. indicate mosaics in the same room, but clearly conceived as separate 
entities. Such distinctions, however, are often not possible, especially with mosaics discovered 
in the past. 

I have not included Christian mosaics in this catalogue; for references to these and to non- 
figured mosaics mentioned in the text, see Index I. 
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ACHOLLA (Ras-Boutria) 
1. Baths of Trajan 


7. Maison des Colonnes rouges 


(a) Frigidarium pp. 19, 181; Pls. 3, 4,5 

(i) Central square: ornamental design includ- 

ing friezes with combats of centaurs and 

wild beasts, and panels with satyrs and 
nymphs. 

(ii) Ornamental and floral design, with medal- 
lions with busts of Seasons (female; Spring 
and Winter); Triumph of Dionysus in 
centaur-chariot; and marine frieze. 

(iii) Threshold: medallions with busts of 
Jupiter and Minerva. 

(iv) Theatrical and triumphal décor with 
Dionysiac figures and landscape elements. 

(b) Room 22. Dionysus Pais riding tiger, in medal- 
lion, 
c. 115-20. G. Ch. Picard, Etudes d’Arché- 
ologie Classique ii, 1959, pp. 78—95, pls. XI—XXI. 
Tunis, Bardo. 


2. Baths of the Marine Thiasos p. 19 


Two ichthyocentaurs, with Nereid and sea-horse. 
ce. 130. Picard, Ant. Afr. ii, 1968, pp. 95— 
151, figs. 25-8. Tunis, Bardo. 
. House of M. Asinius Rufinus pp. 25, 40 
Triclinium/Oecus. Hercules and defeated victims 
of Labours, in medallions. 
AD. 184-5. Picard, Karthago iv, 1953, 
pp. 123—5, figs. 1—2. Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 
fig. 132. 
|. Maison de Neptune p. 20 n. 28 
(a) Room §S,QOecus. Central panel with Triumph 
of Neptune, surrounded by medallions with 
marine subjects. Frag. Dionysiac procession 
on threshold. p. 176 n. 23 
(b) Room M, Triclinium. Interlacing wreaths con- 
taining xenia-motifs. 
(c) Room H. Cushion-pattern, containing xenia, 
animals, Dionysiac figures, and masks. 
Picard, Ant. Afr. li, 1968, p. 119, fig. 14. 
(d) Fountain. Fish, Nereids on sea-monsters. 
Third quarter of 2nd century. S. Gozlan, 
Mon Piot lix, 1974, pp, 94-135, figs. 1, 29-63. 
(a) dispersed. (b), (c), and (d), Tunis, 
Bardo. 
. Maison de la Langouste 
Triclinium, Xenia-motifs and animals in hexagonal 
compartments in omamental pattern. 
Mid 2nd century. Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 
p. 127, inv. 3592, fig. 135. 
. Fountain basin. Head of Ocean, surrounded by 
fish, sea-monsters, Eros in boat. op, £510.76 
Mid to late 2nd century. Yacoub, Musee du 
Bardo, p. 124,/nyv, 3587. Tunisia, Ancient Mosaics, 
pl. IV. 


Laure] wreaths forming medallions containing busts 
of Seasons (female), and basket of flowers and 
fruit. 

Late 2nd or early 3rd century. 
Musee du Bardo, p. 127, Inv. 3591. 


Yacoub, 


AIN-BABOUCH 
1. Busts of Seasons (female) in medallions. 


Inv, Alg. 216, Lassus, Réflexions sur la technique 
de la mosaique (1957), p. 18, fig. 12. Algiers 
Museum. 


ALTHIBURUS (Medeina) 
|, Maison des Muses 


(a) Triclinium, Marine scene, with head of Ocean, 
Nymphs with springs flowing from jars, Erotes 
fishing, Triumph of Venus, and marine thiasos. 
Merchant-ship in centre, with inscription 
APAEONA LIBURNI. (Frag.). pp. 127, 153 
Inv. Tun. 575. 

(b) Exedra. Grid with busts of Muses. 
Inv. Tun. suppl. 575 a,4,b. 

(c) Frigidarium of baths. Catalogue of boats 
named in Latin and Greek, and accompanied 
by quotations from Latin poets; head of 
Ocean, among fish and Erotes; reclining river- 
god. pp... 127,. 136,133; Pl. 122 
Inv. Tun. 576 and plate. 

Second half of the 3rd century. A. Merlin, 

Forum et Maisons d’Althiburus (N. et D. vi, 1913), 

pp. 39—45, pl. V. Tunis, Bardo, 


p. 134 


2. Maison de la Péche 


Fishing scene, with head of Ocean at each end. 


p. 153 

Probably 3rd century. Inv. Tun. 578. 

Merlin, op. cit., pp. 36—8, pls. III—IV. Tunis, 
Bardo. 

. Hunting scenes. pp. 50, 60 


Hunters with named horses and hounds hunting 
various small animals in landscape. 
Second half of 3rd century (c. 280—90). 
Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 27 n. 1; 
p. 81 n. 1, A 13, pl. LXIV, 3—4 (details), 
Carthage Museum. 


AUMALE 
1. Fragment. Panel with full-length figure of Winter. 


Other fragments of same pavement, ?destroyed: 
?Rape of Europa, and marine figures. 
Inv, Alg. 350 and plate. Algiers Museum. 


2. Leda and the Swan. 


Iny. Alg. 351. Lost. 





ACHOLLA-BULLA REGIA 


BANASA' 

1. Small West Baths p. 152 n. 81 
Vintaging Erotes framed in vines growing from 
Kantharoi at angles, birds at sides. Destroyed 
bust, presumably of Dionysus, at centre. 

R. Thouvenot and A. Luquet, PSAM ix, 1951, 
pp. 40-9, pl. III. 

2. Thermes aux Fresques 
Marine scene, with fish and Triton. 

Ibid., pp. 31 —2, pl. I. 

3. Panel in ornamental pattern: Venus in shell 
supported by Erotes. 
Ibid., pp. 67—9, pl. XI. 

4. Panel with satyr and bacchante (not Eros and 
Psyche, as suggested by Thouvenot and Luquet). 
Ibid., pp. 91—3, pl. IV. 


BEJA (Vaga) 

1. Education of Achilles. 
Achilles mounted on Chiron hunting stag, and con- 
fronted by Chimaera. Pair of sandals at top. 

Late 5th or 6th century (or later?). Yacoub, 
CMGR Il; pp. 41—54, pls. XV—XVI. 


pp. 45, 164 n. 153; Pl. 19 


BELALIS MAIOR (Henchir el Faouar) 

1. Labyrinth. Central panel with Theseus killing 
Minotaur. 
Probably 4th century. 
iii—iv, 1969—70, pp. 335—40. 


A, Mahjoubi, Africa 


BIR-BOU-REKBA 

1. Baths 
Marine scene, with fragmentary head of Ocean at 
angle framed in volutes. 
Inv, Tun. 468. 


BIR-CHANA 
1. Oecus p. 161: Pl. 162 
(i) Astrological mosaic. Pattern containing busts 
of planetary deities, their emblematic animals 
and signs of the zodiac. 
Inv. Tun. 447 and plate. 
(ii) Peacock and thyrsus. 
Inv. Tun. 448 and plate. 
(iii) Head of Ocean. 
Inv. Tun. 449 and plate. 
Late 2nd century. Tunis, Bardo, 


p. 168;P1. 170 


pp. 151, 154 
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2. Black-and-white panel with slave carrying fire- 
shovel. 
Inv, Tun. 451. Destroyed. 

BIR-EL-KSOUR (Henchir M’Rira) 

1. Hunting scene. p. 61 
Horsemen and dogs named Unicus and Aquila 
pursuing fox and hare; Diana at centre. Border 
with Seasons (male) framed in seasonal plants, 
and kantharoi. Late 3rd or early 4th century. 

Merlin, BAC 1946—9, pp, 98—101; Lavin, 
DOP 17, 1963, p. 238, fig. 91. 


BIZERTA (Hippo Diarrhytus) 
1. Vintaging Erotes in vine-rinceaux. 


Inv, Tun, 931, 


BORDJ EL KSAR (Sila) 


1. Baths p. 157 n. 108 
Scylla at centre of marine scene. 
4th or 5th century. Inv, Alg. 246. 


Algiers Museum. 


BORDJ RHEDIR 
1. Baths 

Fragment of boar hunt. 

Inv. Alg. 329. Algiers Museum. 
BOU-ARKOUB 


1, Fragment. Table carrying crowns and purses for 
victors in games. 
Inv. Tun. 500. 


BOUGIE 

1. Baths (?) p. 150 
Two pavements, each showing Head of Ocean 
flanked by Nereids on sea-monsters. Borders of 
scrolls containing protomai of beasts, hunting 
Erotes, and parrots. 
? 3rd century. Inv. Alg. 333 and 334. 
One in Algiers Museum. 


BULLA REGIA 
1. Maison de la Chasse pp. 81, 86 
(a) Panel in peristyle opposite entrance to sub- 
terranean oecus. Erotes as venatores fighting 
with bear, boar, and panther. Five-pointed 
crown in centre. 


' Like the other towns of western Mauretania Tingitana, Banasa was abandoned by the Roman administration in the last 
quarter of the 3rd century. While this did not necessarily imply the end of civilized existence in the towns, it should probably 
be taken as a terminus ante quem for the mosaics here and in Volubilis. It seems unlikely that mosaic workshops would have 
persisted and would have kept up contacts with other centres after the withdrawal. The style of most of the mosaics in any 
case seems to belong to the late 2nd and 3rd centuries. See Thouvenot, Valentia Banasa (1941), pp. 65—6; id., Volubilis 
(1949), pp. 18—19, and above, p. 31. 
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(b) Oecus/Triclintum. Ornamental pattern con- 
taining five-pointed crown enclosing five bars. 
Inv. Tun. 585. 
2. Maison de la Péche 
(a) Subterranean floor, triclinium: fishing Erotes. 
(b) Fountains with fish. 
Inv, Tun, suppl, 585,a. 
3. Maison d’Amphitrite 
(a) Subterranean floor, 
(i) vestibule to cecus: panel with female bust; 
(ii) oecus/triclinium: Triumph of Venus, 
supported by Tritons; Erotes flying and 
riding on dolphins, with crown, mirror, 
and jewel-box. pp. 155—6; Pls. I, 148 
(b) Ground floor: Perseus and Andromeda. 


p. 39; Pl. 9 

Mid 3rd century. Inv. Tun. suppl. 585,b, 
and plate of (b). (b) in Tunis, Bardo. 

4. Maison du Trident p. 164 


Ornamental pattern containing probable apotropaic 
symbols: trident between two dolphins, snake be- 
tween two javelins, crescent-on-stick, and hederae. 
L, Carton, BAC 1919, pp, 112—15, and figs, 

5. Maison du Trésor p. 83 n. 80; Pl. 74 
Ornamental pattern, with designs of crescent-on 
sticks and hederae. 

Y. Theébert, Cahiers de Tunisie xxix, 1972, pp. 38f. 

6. Fragmentary ornamental pattern with panel con- 
taining horse named Jnvictus. p. 102 
Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux, p. 81 n. 1, 
A 14, pl. LXIV, 1 (detail). 


CARTHAGE* 

A. West region (Amphitheatre, Bir el-Djebbana, La 
Malza) 
1. Maison de Scorpianus p. 30 

(a) Oecus. Floral design containing genre 
scenes, figures with amphorae, and xenia- 
subjects. At centre, panel with inscription 
Scorpianus in adamatu above quadriga 
(frag.). pp. 96—7 
Inv. Tun. 816. Picard, CMGR, p. 128, 
fig. 7 (detail). 

(b) Semicircular exedra with fishers and fish. 
Inv, Tun. 819. 

(c) Baths. Busts of Dionysus surrounded by 
Seasons (female; Autumn and Winter 
survive), 

Inv, Tun. 825. 


Second quarter of 2nd century, after AD. 126. 
Carthage Museum. 

Tomb, from cemetery of officiales. p. 138 

Emblema showing Nile and putti with fruits 

of Seasons (frag.). 

Late 2nd century or early 3rd century. 

Inv. Tun. 813. Foucher, CMGR, p. 138, fig. 

2. Tunis, Bardo, 

(a) Beasts of amphitheatre m: VEsPE.S7 
Catalogue of animals, with three pairs of 
leopards centre, and bears, bull, boars, 
ostriches, moufflons, antelopes, some 
numbered. Inscription Mel. quaestura in 
centre, 

(b) Marine scene, with fish etc. 

Yacoub, Musee du Bardo, p. 83,Inv. 2807. 

Mid to late 3rd century (? c. 250—75). 

Poinssot and Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, 

pp. 130—43, figs. 1—6, Tunis, Bardo. 


B. Bordj-Djedid 


4. 


Oecus. Mosaic of Months (‘Mosaic of the 
Trocadéro’). p. 121 
Central medallion with seated figure holding 
comucopia (Tellus) surrounded by circle with 
twelve Months standing in ring, each with 
attributes. Full-length Seasons seated at angles. 
Border of large beasts, among trees and plants. 


Probably late 4th or 5th century. Iny, 
Tun. 752, Drawing in Cagnat, Mém. Ant. Fr. 
lvii, 1898, p. 251. ? Lost. 


(a) Hunting scenes. 
Hunters pursuing bulls, boars, tigers, lions. 


Inv. Tun. 753. Destroyed, 
(b) Ceres (or Summer?) among flowers and 
birds. 
Inv. Tun. 754. Destroyed. 
Hunting scenes. pp. 59, 62; Pls. 40—] 


Hunters departing from fortified villa and 
pursuing stag, hare, gazelles, boar, bear, in 
landscape. 
Late Sth or 6th century. Inv. Tun. 763, 
886, 887. Hinks, B.M. Catalogue, 57, 
pp. 144-8, figs. 161—6, pl. XXXII. 
London, British Museum. 
Maison du Monastere pp. 59-60, 62-3 
(a) (i) Hunting scenes. 
Mounted hunter with dogs attacking 
boar between trees; other animals on 
either side; small figure in hut above. 


2 For convenience, the mosaics from Carthage have been subdivided under geographical headings. The border-line between 
different areas is, however, frequently far from precise, and the division is not meant to be in any way definitive. The headings 
adopted are: A. West region (Amphitheatre, Bir el-Djebbana, La Malga); B. Bordj-Djedid; C. Byrsa (Saint-Louis); D. Dermech, 
Antonine Baths, Douimés; E. Douar ech-Chott; F. Gamarth; G. Hill of Juno (Colline Lavigerie); H. Hill of Odeon (Colline du 
Théatre); I. South Region (Salammbo, Ports, Khéreddine); J. Sidi-bou Said; K. Miscellaneous and indeterminate. 


CARTHAGE 
(ii) Inscription against J/nvidus on 
threshold. p. 162 n. 142 
Inv. Tun. 770. 


Panel in ornamental design, with large 
villa centre, mounted hunter and stag and 
doe at left, 

Inv, Tun. 771. 

Four figures supporting central crown 
with cross; sheep, doves, and palm-trees. 
Inv. Tun. 772. 
6th century. 

figs. 103—5. 
From Sainte-Monique. 
Oecus, central panel. 
Bust of woman in imperial costume, nimbed, 
and making gesture of benediction. 

Early 5th century (? or 6th). N. Duval 
and A. Lézine, Cah. Arch. x, 1959, pp. 88—92, 
fig. 14. Carthage, Antiquarium. 
Falconing scene. p. 59; Pls. 42—3 
Mounted hunter with hounds and falcon 
pursuing hares in landscape; net stretched 
between trees in foreground. 

5th century. Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 
p. 118, Jnv. 3576, fig. 128. 


(b) 


(c) 


Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, 
Fragments in Tunis, Bardo. 
p. 146; Pl. 135 


C. Byrsa (Saint-Louis) 


10. 


iB 


14. 


Eros and Psyche, in medallion in ornamental 
design. Inscriptions Omnia deisunt and agimur 
non agimus. 

Inv. Tun. 593. Carthage Museum. 
Charioteers and hunting scenes. pp. 59, 107 
Interlacing bands forming medallions contain- 
ing female figure standing between candles 
(? personification of Carthage), Seasons (7), 
named charioteers in quadrigae,and scenes of 
hunting and venationes. 

Sth or 6th century. Inv, Tun. 598, 
Drawing in Rousseau, Rev. Arch. vii, 1850, 


p. 260, pl. 143. Frags. in Paris, 
Louvre. 
. Mosaic of Months. p. 121 


Fragments of full-length figures of Months; 
May and June surviving. 
Inv. Tun. 594. Destroyed. 


. Fish escaping from overturned basket, and 


basket of pomegranates. 
Inv. Tun, 599, Hinks, B.M, Catalogue 4, p. 66, 
pl. XXVI. London, British Museum. 
Maison d’Ariane 
(a) Venus/Ariadne crowning herself, seated 
on throne beneath arch on island. Boats 
on either side containing dancing female 
dwarfs and musicians. p. 156 
(b) (i) ? Oecus. Laurel wreaths containing 
animal heads wreathed with hederae. 
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(ii) Threshold panel. Two circus-horses 
named Jhy[modes (?)] and Bac- 
ceautes confronted across jewelled 
cylinder containing palms. Hederae 
above and below. p, 101; Pl. 90 

(c) Threshold panel. Head of Ocean. p. 154 
n. 89. Early to mid 4th century. Poinssot 
and Lantier, Mon. Piot xxvii, 1924, pp. 69-86 
pl. VI, figs. 1—2. Tunis, Bardo (a and 
b(ii)). 


. Fountain. 


Marine scene with Eros and fish; in front, semis 
of fruit, flowers, and birds, and two pairs of 
Erotes with wreaths containing inscription 
Utere felix. 

Early 4th century. 
1943—5, pp. 40—6, pls. W—III. 


Lantier, BAC 


D. Dermech, Antonine Baths, Douimes 


16. 


17. 


20. 


. ‘Windmill’ of horses. 


Mosaic of Months and Seasons. p.121; Pl. 110 

Full-length figures of Months with various 

attributes (March, April, July, November 

survive), set in panels in ring around missing 

central subject. Busts of Seasons (female) at 

angles. 

Second half of 4th century. Inv, Tun. 

666. Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 29, pp. 89-96, 

figs. 98—105, pl. XXIX. London, British 

Museum. 

Maison de la Cachette de Statues 

(a) Triumph of Venus. Marine scene with 
Venus in shell supported by Tritons, 
putti in boats and fishing, island with 
building in centre, Winds in medallions 
at angles. pp. 156—8; Pl. 150 
Inv. Tun. 671 and plate, 

(b) Mounted Amazons hunting leopards. 

p. 59 

Inv. Tun. 672. Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, 
fig. 90. 

End of 4th or beginning of Sth century. 

Tunis, Bardo, 

p. 103; Pl. 91 

Frag. with four horses joined at neck with 

single head. 


Early 4th century? Inv. Tun. 694. 
CMA suppl. I, A 172, pl. VI. Carthage, 
Antiquarium. 

. Huge head of Ocean, probably from fountain- 
basin. p: 153 
3rd_ century? Inv. Tun. 704. Hinks, 


B.M. Catalogue 15, p. 74, pl. XXVIII. 
London, British Museum. 

Busts of Seasons (Spring and Winter) in 
medallions, with busts of Bacchic figures, 
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21. 


ye 


23. 


24. 


20. 


26. 
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masks and animals. 
Inv. Tun. 722. Tunis, Bardo. 

Erotes directing cock-fight in centre, with 
various animals and birds, and Erotes holding 
garland around edge. 

Inv. Tun. 742. Tunis, Bardo. 

Drunken Dionysus. pp. 117 n. 28, 185 
Vine scrolls containing vintaging Erotes, sur- 
rounding central group of drunken Dionysus 
with maenad, satyr, and leopard. 

Late 3rd or beginning of 4th century? 

Inv. Tun. 744 and suppl. 744 and plate. 
Tunis, Bardo, and fragment in Paris, Louvre. 
Maison du Paon 

(a) Peacock between sprays of roses in centre 
of U-shaped band; kantharoi and scrolls 
in corners, Band of laure] wreath bearing 
fruits of Seasons; below, four horses 
eating plants of seasons growing from 
jewelled cylinders. pp, 104, 168—9; Pl. 92 
Merlin and Poinssot, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 
1934, pp. 129—S54, pl. IX. 

Corridor, Fragmentary scenes of ven- 
ationes, with bears named Crudelis and 
Omicida, hunter Bonifa[tius], and other 
hunters. nS 
Poinssot and Quoniam, Aarthago ii, 
1951-2, p. 144, figs. 7—9. 

Mid 4th century. Tunis, Bardo, 

Hunt mosaic. pp. 53—5; Pls. 26—8 
Various hunting episodes, realistic and exotic, 
including capture of lions, boar-hunt, hunter 
escaping on board ship, elephant and python, 
etc., in landscape setting. 
Beginning of 4th century. 


(b) 


A. Mahjoubi, 


CRAI 1967, pp. 264-77. Carthage, 
Museum. 
Antonine Baths p. 102 


Athletes surrounded by race-horses (frag. ). 

Late 4th century (part of restoration by Felix 

luniorinus Polemius, Proconsul 389). 

Picard, CRAI 1956, p. 426. 

Central apse of trifolium. Ceremonial scene. 
pp. 142—4; Pls. 139-41 

Domed tholos flanked by colonnades; in front, 

four putti dancing holding garland; flowers 

and garlands scattered throughout building; 

large vine scroll filling space above. 


c. 320—340. Picard, Karthago iii, 1952, 
pp. 169—90, fig. 5. Carthage, Antiquar- 
ium. 


. Douar ech-Chott 


et 


Marine scenes. 
Two fragments with swimming Tritons and 
Nereids. 


28. 


FAB 


Inv. Tun. 798. Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 17, 
p. 76, figs. 83-4. London, British 
Museum. 

Fishing scenes, with men in boats. 

Inv. Tun. 799. CMA A 7, pl. U1. 

Mosaic of Banquet. p. 124; Pl. 116 
Oecus. Banqueting scene, with diners seated 
on couches, servants bringing food and drink, 
dancers and musicians in centre. 
Mid to late 4th century. 

and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 


Inv, Tun. 806 


F. Gamarth 


30. 


(a) Threshold panel. Nereids 
Tritons. 

(b) Floral pattern surrounding busts of 
Muses, three surviving (described by 
Hinks as Seasons or Months, but they are 
distinguished as Muses by the aigrettes on 
their heads). 

Mid 2nd century. Inv. Tun. 795-6. 

Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 18, pp. 76—8, figs. 

85—6. 


riding on 


G. Hill of Juno (Colline Lavigerie) 


31. 


32: 


aa 


Boar Hunt. pp. 48—9; Pl. 21 
Semicircular, with scenes on three registers, in 
landscape. Putting up of boar (frag.); boar 
driven into net; hunters’ return with carcase. 


ec 210—230. Poinssot and Lantier, 
BAC 1924, p. clvii, pl. III. Tunis, 
Bardo. 


Mosaic of Dominus lulius. pp. 62, 119-21; Pl. 
109 Three registers. Large fortified villa in 
centre, approach of dominus left, departure for 
the hunt right. Above and below, theme of 
offering of produce of Seasons to domini; top, 
Lady in centre, with produce of winter (olives, 
ducks) brought by attendants left, summer 
(lamb and pastoral scene) right. Below, Lady, 
left, in rose-garden, with gifts of spring; 
dominus, right, in vineyard, with offerings of 
autumn (grapes and water-fowl). 
c. 380—400. Merlin, BAC 1921, pp. 95— 
114, pl. XII. Tunis, Bardo. 
Maison des Chevaux 
(a) Fountain in peristyle. Two Erotes named 
Navigius and Naccara in boats fishing 
with net. 
Peristyle. Interlacing laurel wreaths form- 
ing hexagons containing amphitheatre 
scenes, with figures of venatores and prey. 
Panel in front of entrance to oecus. Hunt- 
ing scenes; episodes from hunt of lions, 
leopards, tigers, onagers, etc., arranged in 
registers in wooded and rocky landscape. 
p. 53: Pils. 24—5. 


(b) 


(c) 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


H. Hill of Odeon (Colline du Theatre) 


CARTHAGE 


(d) Oecus. Mosaic of Horses. 

(i) Border: Hunting children, in costume 
of venatores, attacking birds and 
small animals, among semis of flower- 
ing branches and sprays of fruit. 

p. 85; Pls. L, 75-6. 
Central portion: alternate squares of 
opus sectile and panels of mosaic, 
each containing circus-horse, with 
figure or small scene accompanying 
it to indicate name. Panels at top and 
along sides contain charioteers and 
circus-attendants. 
pp. 44, 95—6; Pls. J, 84—6 
Triclinium (? originally separate house). 
Mosaic of Seasons. Laurel wreaths con- 
taining busts of Seasons (female), duck, 
and peacock. Small scenes between with 
(i) god of the Year with circle of zodiac 
and fruits of Seasons; (ii) Toilet of Venus, 
attended by Eros and female servant 
named Vernaclus and Primitiva; (iii) nude 
man (? sorcerer) sacrificing at altar. Fruit, 
vegetables, and birds, all framed in millet, 
at sides. pp. 159, 165—6; Pls. 166—7 
(a)—(d) c. 300—320. (e) c. 320—330. 
Salomonson, La Mosaique aux Chevaux. 
Carthage, Antiquarium, 
‘Basilica’ (possibly connected with preceding 
House). pp. 96,170 
Inscription Felix populus veneti with wreath, 
palm, millet, and kantharoi. 
Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 1922, pp. Ix—Ixiii. 
Salomonson, op. cit., pl. VIII, 1. Tunis, 
Bardo, 
Maison de la Course aux Chars 
p. 92; Pls. 79-80 
Room II. Bird-circus. Fragmentary. Three 
chariots drawn by pairs of birds (geese and 
parrots survive), and driven by adult chariot- 
eers; abbreviated spina in centre. 
Second half of 4th century, after 350—61. 
R. Hanoune, MEFR Ixxxi, 1969, 
pp. 242—5S5, fig. 20. Carthage Museum. 


(ii) 


(e) 


(a) Medallions containing six busts of 
Dionysus, satyrs, and Sileni, alterating 
with protomai of animals. 

Inv, Tun. 626. 

(b) Threshold panel. Full-length figures of 
Seasons; only Winter surviving. 

Inv, Tun. 627. 

Maison de Bassilica p. 129 n. 79 

Peristyle, Marine landscape (very fragmentary), 

with building labelled BASSILICA. 


38. 


39, 
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Inv. Tun. 631. Gauckler, Nouv. Arch. xv, 4, 
1907, pls. xxv, xxvi, 1. 

Maison de la Voliere 

(a) Surrounding central garden. Semis of 
plants, fruit, and flowers, with birds 
among them. pp. 125 n. 58, 167 
Inv. Tun. 640, and plate. Lavin, DOP 17, 
1963, figs. 31—3. 
Triclinium/Oecus. Garlands 
xenia-motifs. 

Inv, Tun. 646 and plate. 
Fountain, and sides of canal leading to it. 
Hunting scenes, fishers, and water-fowl in 
landscape. 

Inv. Tun. 648. Stern, Etudes d’Archéologie 
Classique ii, 1959, p. 117, pl. XXXII. 
Beginning of 3rd century. Tunis, Bardo. 
Circus-races, p. 89; Pl. 77 
Panel with circus-buildings and race being run 
in arena. 

Beginning of 3rd century. CMA suppl. 
II, A 341, pl. L. Tunis, Bardo. 


containing 


(b) 


(c) 


I. South Region (Salammbo, Ports, Khereddine) 


40. Triclinium. Hunting children. 


41. 


42. 


p. 86 
Three children hunting small animals (hare, 
crane, pheasant), in semis of flowering 
branches and fruit. 
Early 4th century. Inv. Tun. 606. CMA 
suppl. 1,A 169, pl. XVI, 1. Tunis, Bardo. 
Khereddine pp. 57—8, 62, 144; Pls. 35-7 
Oecus. Offering of the crane. 
Hunting scenes on five registers. In centre, 
Apollo and Diana in temple with crane offered 
in sacrifice beneath, flanked by groups of 
hunters. Above, departure for the hunt and 
hunting of tigers and leopards; below, cap- 
ture of lion, deer- and boar-hunts. 
ec. 390—410. Inv. Tun. 607 and plate. 
Tunis. Bardo. 
‘Basilica’ of Seasons p. 120 
Two panels with Seasons (Autumn and 
Summer, female), nimbed and winged, holding 
swags with fruit in lap, seated in rocky land- 
scape beside column. 
Early 4th century. Picard, BAC 
1943—5, pp. 360—2. Id., La Carthage de saint 
Augustin (1965), figs. pp. 51,53. Tunis, 
Bardo. 


J. Sidi-bou-Said 
43. 


Preparations for Banquet (Mosaic of Diffa; 
‘Isiac festival’). pp. 124, 142; Pl. 115 
Parts of five figures, men and boys, carrying 
baskets of food, cauldron, and other objects. 
Perhaps preparation for ritual banquet. 
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End of 2nd or beginning of 3rd century. 
Inv. Tun. 764 and plate. Paris, Louvre. 


K. Miscellaneous and Indeterminate 


44. From Northern suburb, Damous e! Karita. 
Panel with Toilet of Venus, holding palm, and 
(?) apple, leaning on altar with mirror. 

Inv. Tun. 847. Carthage Museum. 

45. Great marine scene. p. 129 n, 79; Pls. 126—7. 
Huge polygonal basin, with Nereids, Erotes, 
dolphins, and sea-monsters swimming in 
centre; landscape along edges with buildings 
on shore 
First half of 4th century. Yacoub, Musée 
du Bardo, p. 83, Inv. 2772. Lavin, DOP 17, 
1963, fig. 36. 

46. Mosaic of Tellus. p. 151 
Laurel wreath surrounding Tellus leaning on 
basket of flowers, and holding swag full of 
corn-ears and roses. At angles, heads of Ocean 
flanked by dolphins. 


4th century. P. Voute, MEFRA: 84, 
1972, 1, pp. 665-7, fig. 16. Carthage, 
Antiquarium. 

47. Offerings to deities. p. 144 


Panels showing ladies and attendants making 
offerings at shrines to Attis, Ceres, and 
Dionysus; Tellus at centre. 

Late 4th century. Picard, La Carthage 
de saint Augustin, p. 125, fig. p. 126 (detail 
of offering to Attis). 

48. Fragment from scene of Ulysses and Sirens, 
showing three Sirens on rocks and fish. 
(Provenance uncertain.) 

Probably late 3rd or early 4th century. 
Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 46, pp. 120-1, pl. 
oe. 4 F London, British Museum. 


LA CHEBBA 
1. Neptune and the Seasons. 


pp. 20, 110; Pls. 97—8 

Central medallion with Triumph of Neptune in 

frontal chariot drawn by hippocamps, with Triton 

and Nereid. Seasons (female) at angles, framed in 

seasonal plants; each flanked on one side by 

Seasonal beast (dog, lion, leopard, and boar), 

among plants, on the other by small scene of 

activities of Seasons. 

c. 130—150. Inv. Tun, 86 and plate. 

Tunis, Bardo. 

) Panel with Silenus on donkey, led by Pan and 
satyr. 

? 4th century. 

Sfax Museum. 

. Orpheus and Arion. p: 135 

‘Cushion-pattern’, with central panel with fishing 

scene, and compartments containing, on one side 


Inv. Tun, 87 and plate. 


, Triumph of Dionysus. 


. Vintage. 
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Orpheus surrounded by beasts, on the other Arion 

on dolphin surrounded by fish. 

Early 3rd century. Inv, Tun. 88 and plate. 
Tunis, Bardo. 


CHERCHEL (Caesarea) 
1. Maison des Graces 


(a) Baths. Three Graces. 
Inv, Alg. 420 and plate. 
(b) Hunter riding over bodies of stag and lion. 
p: 56; P13 
Inv, Alg. 422 and plate. 
(c) Frag. marine scene. 
Inv. Alg. 423. 
(d) Frag. with mounted hunter above antelope. 
Inv. Alg. 425. 
(e) Head of Ocean. 
Inv, Alg. 421. 
Mid to late 4th century (except (e), from lower 
level). Cherchel Museum. 


p. 151 


. Legend of Achilles. p. 41 


Three fragments of large composition showing 

Achilles and Chiron, Achilles on Scyros, and 

Achilles and Penthesilea,. 

Probably ? late 3rd or beginning of 4th century. 
A. Bruhl, MEFR x\viii, 1931, pp. 109-23 

and figs. Cherchel Museum. 

pp. 181—2 

Panel at centre of ormamental pattern with 

Dionysus alone in tiger-chariot led by satyr. 

Mid to late 3rd century. J. Bérard, MEFR 

lili, 1936, pp. 151—65, pls. I—II. Cherchel 

Museum. 


_ (a) Labours of the Fields. pp. 114—5; Pls. 102—4 


Two top registers show peasants working in 
the fields ploughing and sowing among olive- 
trees; lower two show work in the vineyard 
and tending of vines in winter. 
(b) Frag. marine scene with Nereid, sea-monster, 
and dancers in boat. 
ce. 200—210. Bérard, MEFR lii, 1935, 
pp. 115-42, pls. I-IV. Cherchel Museum. 
p. 115; pl. 105 
Fragments of two registers. Upper originally part 
of circular composition of vine growing around 
trellis, with four men treading grapes in wine-press. 
Below, part of Dionysiac scene, with Silenus 
watching sleeping bacchante. 
¢. 200—220. E. Albertini, BAC 1921, 
pp. Ixxx—Ixxxii, pl. I. Cherchel Museum. 


. Frag. Judgement of Paris. 


Probably 4th century. 
pp. Ixxvili—lxxx. 


Albertini, BAC 1921, 
Cherchel Museum. 


. Ornamental pattern containing medallions with 


busts of Muses. 


LA CHEBBA-CONSTANTINE 295 


Albertini, BAC Cherchel 
Museum. 

8. Panel with battle of centaurs with lion and tiger. 
? Late 2nd or early 3rd century. Albertini, 
BAC 1924, p. xxxiv, pL. L. Cherchel Museum. 

9. Vintage (from Tennis Club). p. 116; Pls. D, 107—8 
Vine growing over trellis in centre, with scenes of 
vintage around edges: gathering of grapes, pressing 
of grapes, and preparation of sheep’s carcase for 
banquet. 

Late 4th or early 5th century. J. Lassus, 
Libyca vii, 1959, pp. 257—69, figs. 28—36, 
Cherchel, open-air museum. 
10. Mosaic of Thetis and Peleus. p. 28 
(i) Main portion; two opposed bands, one with 
presentation of Thetis to Peleus, other with 
marriage ceremony and procession. pp. 42—3 
(ii) Vintage scene. pp. 116,183 
Vine growing over trellis, central panel with 
drunken Silenus bound by Erotes, along sides 
vintaging pufti and vintage celebrations with 
dancers (all frag.). Busts of Seasons (female) 
at angles. Signatures of Titianus and Caecilius. 


19273, Px ‘SRV: 


c. 320—340. Lassus, Bull. Arch: Alg. i, 
1962—5, pp. 75—105, figs. 1, 5—16. Cher- 
chel, open-air museum. 

11. House from Tennis Club 
(a) Panel at entrance to oecus, p,59; Pls. 38—9 


Combats of wild beasts, with lions and 
leopards attacking stag, wild ass, horse, and 
bull, in formal landscape. 

S. Baghli and P.-A. Fevrier, Bull. Arch. Alg. iii, 
1968, p. 5, figs. 5—6. 

(b) Oecus, Triumph of marine Venus. p. 156 
Venus in cockle-shell supported by Tritons; 
Nereids with sea-monsters and Eros beneath. 
Lassus, CMGR, pp. 178—80, fig. 4. 

End of 4th or beginning of 5th century. 

Cherchel, open-air museum. 

12. Ornamental ‘cushion-pattern’, with central panel 
containing head of Minerva. 

2nd century. Lassus, Libyca vii, 1959, 

p. 228, fig. 3. Cherchel, open-air museum. 

13. Labyrinth, with central panel showing Theseus 
and the Minotaur. 

E. Marec, Hommages A. Grenier (1962), III, 

p. 1107. Cherchel, open-air museum. 

14. West baths. 
Frag, figures of athletes, 
Inv. Alg. 409. Algiers Museum. 
15, Fragment with circus-horse named Muccosus. 
Inv, Alg. 417. p. 102 
16. Two quadrigae confronted across column. 
p. 101 n. 47 
One with horses named Divinius and Eusebius, 


driver named Cesorius, purse full of money above; 
traces of names also on other. 
Inv, Alg, 430. 
17. Tomb. Emblema with Triton and Nereid. 
Inv. Alg. 437. 
18. Tomb. Orpheus playing lyre. 
Inv. Alg. 440. Reinach, RPGR, p. 201,9. 
19. Fountains. 
(a) Ulysses and Sirens (on side of basin). 
F. Cumont, CRAJ 1941, pp. 103-9, fig. 1. 
L. Leschi, Algérie antique (1952), fig. 174. 
(b) Triumph of Neptune with Nereids, (on side 
of basin). 
Unpublished? 
Cherchel Museum. 


p. 138 


p. 148 


CONSTANTINE (Cirta) 
1. Tomb of Praecilius p. 138 
Three panels, one probably with Triumph of 
Dionysus, other two with fish and Erotes. 
Inv. Alg. 218. Destroyed. 

2. ?0rpheus and the beasts, perhaps from tomb. 
Inv. Alg. 221. Destroyed. 

3. Triumph of Neptune. p. 158 n. 114; Pl. 154 
Neptune and Amphitrite standing in frontal 
chariot drawn by sea-horses; pair of Erotes holding 
arc of drapery above their heads; Erotes fishing 
and swimming below. 

Second quarter of 4th century. Inv, Alg. 
226 and plate. Baratte, MEFRA 85, 1973, 1, pp. 
313—34. Paris, Louvre. 

4. Hunting scenes. pp. 56—7; Pl. 34 
Various unconnected hunting episodes, in sche- 
matic landscape. 

Second half of 4th century, 
BAC 1928-9, pp. 96-9, pl. L. 


J. Alquier, 
Constantine 


Museum. (Cf. reference to lost hunting 
scene from same house, Jny, Alg, 223.) 
5. Dionysiac scenes. p.. 178: Pi..174 


(i) Winged figure riding huge leopardess who 
drinks from kantharos; satyr and frag. maenad 
along sides. 

(ii) Rape of Hylas, seized at spring by nymphs. 

Late 3rd or 4th century. Albertini, BAC 

1938—40, pp. 212—14. Feévrier, Art de /l’Algérie 


antique (1971), pl. LXXVIII (detail). Con- 
stantine Museum. 

6. Eagle mosaic. p. 17 
Predominantly black-and-white. Centre: eagle 


holding thunderbolt at centre of shield of triangles. 
Below, panel with two swimmers. Above, panel 
with four boats piled with spears and shields, one 
with bull leaping from prow (or figure-head?). 
Apse with buildings, frag. 
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End of Ist or beginning of 2nd century. 
A. Berthier, Mélanges Carcopino (1966), pp. 
113—24, figs. 1—2. Constantine Museum. 


DELLYS 


BA 


Baths. 

Labyrinth, with central panel containing Theseus 
and the Minotaur (damaged). 
Marec, Hommages A. Grenier, 
1107, fig. 4. 


(1962), Hl, p. 


DJEBEL OUST 


Baths. 

Busts of Seasons (female), in compartments of 
pattern. 

Mid 4th century. 
fig. 7. 


M. Fendri, CMGR, p. 164, 


DJEMILA (Cuicul) (All in Djemila Museum) 


l. 


Maison de |’Ane 

(a) Frigidarium, Room XV. pp. 102, 117 n. 28, 
184 n. 64; Pls. 185-6. Over-all vine-rinceaux 
forming medallions enclosing great variety of 
animals and birds, Erotes and pufti vintaging 
and dancing. Medallions in central row in- 
clude ass with inscription Asinus Nica, genre 
figures, and Eros holding lizard on string. 
Inv, Alg. 291. 

(b) Room XVI. 
Panel containing ass with inscription Asinus 
Nica. 
Inv. Alg. 292. 

(c) Room XI. 

pp. 43, 134, 156; Pls. H,128—9, 151 

Venus in shell supported by two Tritons, with 
Eros holding mirror. Surrounded by Nereids 
on sea-monsters, dolphins, fish; Neptune with 
sceptre above. 
Border: boats full of musicians and dancers 
approaching buildings on islands, fishers, and 
Erotes. Small mythological scenes at corners: 
Perseus and Andromeda, Orpheus and beasts 
(?), Hero and Leander. 
Inv, Alg. 293. 

End of 4th or beginning of Sth century (or later?). 


Blanchard-Lemée, Quartier central de 
Djemila, pp. 23—106, pls. I—-X XVIII. 
2. Maison d’Amphitrite B1355 


Triumph (? wedding) of Amphitrite, with Erotes, 
Tritons, Nereids, and sea-monsters. 
? 3rd century. Ibid., pp. 
XXIX—XXXIV. 


107—28, pls. 


3. Maison d'Europe 


(a) Panel with Rape of Europa and Erotes with 
wreath and basket of flowers. p. 44 
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(b) Vintaging Erotes in vine-scrolls, with two 
heads of Ocean at angles. 

(a) Late 4th or Sth century. (b) ? perhaps early 

3rd century, with substantial later restorations. 

Ibid., pp. 129—51, pls. XXXV—XXXVIL. 


. Dionysiac Edifice (Maison de Bacchus) 


Earlier stage. (a) Dionysiac scenes. 
pp. 175, 179—80; Pls. 178—9 
Centre, Lycurgus and Ambrosia; around edge, 
nursing of infant Dionysus by Nymphs, Dionysus 
Pais riding tigress, sacrifice of Ikarios, initiation 
scene with revelation of phallus. Victories at 
angles. 
Second or third quarter of 2nd century. 
Leschi, Mon. Piot xxxv, 1935-6, pp. 139-72, 
pls. VIII—IX. 
Later stage. (b) Peristyle. 
Grid-pattern containing various animals and birds, 
including camel, 
Blanchard-Lemée, Quartier central de Djemila, pl. 
E. 
(c) Hunting and amphitheatre scenes. 
pp. 62, 76, 118; Pls. E, 45, 66—7 
Above, triumphant dominus riding in front of 
villa, surrounded by dog, lioness, boar, stag, 
and attendant with nets and hare, 
Below, two venatores fighting four lions and 


leopard. 
End of 4th or beginning of 5th century (or 
later?). Lassus, Ant. Afr. v, 1971, 


pp. 200-7, fig. 6. 


. Maison d’Hylas 


Panel with Hylas at the spring seized by three 
nymphs. pp. 44 
Late 4th century or later. Blanchard-Lemée, 
Quartier central de Djemila, pp. 171—3, pl. XLII. 


. Maison de Castorius 


Three mosaic panels with inscriptions recording 
decoration of house by Castorius and glorifying 
position of family. 

Ibid., pp. 153—71, pls. XXXVIII—XL. 


DIIDIELLI 
1. Bust of Dionysus. 


Inv. Alg. 299. S. Gsell, Musée de Philippeville 
(1898), pl. X, 2. 


DOUGGA (Thugga) 
1. Mosaic of charioteer Eros. 


p. 97; Pl. 88 
Charioteer advancing driving quadriga, carceres 
behind, Inscription Eros omnia per te above. Two 
of horses named Amandus and Frunitus. 

Second half of 4th century. Inv. Tun, 540 
and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 


2. Maison des Cyclopes, Baths. 


DELLYS-EL DJEM 


p. 40; Pl. 11 
Large scene of Vulcan and Cyclops forging thun- 
derbolts in cave. 

Probably late 3rd century. 
and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 


Inv. Tun. 558 


3. Maison a Trifolium 


(a) Two pairs of confronted race-horses holding 
palms in mouths, named Derisor, Amor, 
Boece. ..., and... .7t. 
In centre Eros in vineyard planting limed twigs 
to catch birds, p. 102 
Swimmer in central medallion, surrounded by 
ring of Nereids riding sea-monsters. Heads of 
Winds at corners; border of various birds. 
Tame gazelle named Bodala. 
Panel in portico at entrance to oecus. 

p. 99; Pl. 87 
Interlacing bands of laurel wreath framing 
horse at centre, and forming six medallions 
containing masks, amphora, dove, and grapes. 
(a)—(c) early 3rd century. (d) probably advanced 
4th century. Inv, Tun. suppl. 559-60, 
plates of (b) and (d). (a) Salomonson, La Mosaique 
aux Chevaux, pl. LXIII, 3 & 5; Ville, Karthago xi, 
1961—2, pl. III, b (details). Tunis, Bardo. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


4. Maison des Saisons 


(a) Oecus. 

Genius of the Year surrounded by busts of the 
Seasons (Spring destroyed) and other busts. 

p. 159; Pl. 158 
? Mid 4th century. Inv, Tun, suppl. 
560, b, 5. 

(b) (? part of the same house). Grid of squares 
containing various subjects including olive 
harvest. 

Inv. Tun. suppl. 560, c. 

Central figure of (a) in Tunis, Bardo. 

. Two large slaves holding amphorae marked ZHCHC 

and PIE, and boys with jug and towel, bowl, and 


roses. p. 123; Pl. 114 
Mid 3rd century. CMA suppl. Il, A 382, 
pl. UI. Tunis, Bardo, 

. Vintaging Erotes. pp. 170, 184 n. 64; Pl. 184 


Vine scrolls growing from kantharos, and contain- 
ing two vintaging Erotes with sickles, gecko 
between blades. Threshold panel with palms, 
millet, hederae. 

Second half of 4th century. Merlin and 
Poinssot, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, pp. 285—300, fig. 1. 

Tunis, Bardo, 

. Charioteer mosaic. p. 99; Pl. 89 
Central medallion with charioteer holding palm; 
rectangles at sides containing four horses named 
Pantarcus, Aureus, Terdiacus, Mapraeron. Palm, 
millet, vine, and ivy on diagonals; scrolls of roses. 


9. 
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Second half of 4th century. Merlin and 
Poinssot, Mélanges Ch. Picard (1949), Il, pp. 739- 
42, fig. 1. Tunis, Bardo. 


. Maison de Dionysos et d’Ulysse 


(a) Central courtyard, around fountain. 

pp. 42, 147, 183; Pls. 15—16 
Ulysses and Sirens, Dionysus and Tyrrhenian 
pirates, and two fishing scenes. 
” Triclinium. Busts of Dionysus and the 
Seasons (female), in medallions. 
Oecus. Central medallion with Dionysus riding 
tiger, surrounded by eight rectangular panels 
containing satyrs and maenads, set in compli- 
cated ornamental pattern. 
Mid 3rd century. C. Poinssot, CMGR, pp. 
219—30 and figs. 1—3, 16—23, 25. Tunis, 
Bardo. 
Tomb of Q. Papirius Fortunatianus. p. 138; Pl. 136 
Panel showing boy sitting surrounded by plants of 
Seasons, with funerary inscription. 
4th century. Inv. Tun, suppl. 534, a. 
Tunis Bardo. 


(b) 
(c) 


EL ALIA 
i. 


(a) Nilotic scene (frag.). pp. 20, 48, 110 
Sacred landscape with genre scenes surround- 
ing marsh with fishers and genre activities. 
Inv. Tun. 92 and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 
Nilotic scene. p. 20, 48, 110; Pl. 6 
Huge Nilotic landscape, with marsh filled with 
boats, fishers, musicians, etc.,and with aquatic 
fauna and flora, surrounded by banks with 
buildings and genre scenes. 

Early 2nd century (? c. 120—130). 

Tun. 93 and plate. Sousse Museum. 


(b) 


Iny. 


EL DJEM (Thysdrus) (unless otherwise indicated, in 


E] Djem Museum or in situ) 


i: 


Maison de la Chasse a Courre 

(a) Hare Hunt. p. 49; Pl. 22 
Three registers, with landscape elements. Top, 
two riders and hunter on foot; middle, man 
with hounds on leash and two tracker dogs 
putting up hare from form; bottom, riders and 
hounds pursuing hare. 

Inv. Tun. 64 and plate. 

Fishing scenes. 

Inv. Tun. 65. 


(b) 
(c) 


All-over vine-pavement, with Dionysiac 
scenes. Triumph of Dionysus in chariot 
drawn by tigresses along one side, with Pan 
and bacchante. On other sides Silenus on ass 


satyr 


with lion, leopards drinking from 


Triumph of Dionysus. pp. 117 n. 28, 181—2;Pl. 181 
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kantharoi. Vintaging Erotes in vine. 
Inv. Tun. 67 and plate. 

(d) Busts of Muses, in all-over ornamental pattern 
Inv. Tun. 68 and plate. 

c. 240—260. Tunis, Bardo. 

. (a) Oecus. p. 125 n, 58 
Central medallion with bacchante and satyr (7?) 
surrounded by bacchic Erotes, in semis of 
roses, with masks, birds, syrinx, etc. 

(b) Triclinium. 

Grid containing xenia-subjects and animals. 


ec. 180—200. Inv. Tun. 71, b and c, and 
plates. Tunis, Bardo. 
. Triumph of Dionysus. p. 181 n. 45 


Central medallion with Dionysus alone in tiger- 
chariot. Satyrs and bacchantes in surrounding 
medallions. 


c. 180—200. Inv. Tun. 74. Sfax 
Museum. 

. Head of Ocean, with fish and fishers at angles. 
ce. 140—160. Iny. Tun. suppl. 71, b. Foucher, 


La Maison de la Procession, p. 139, fig. 22. 

Tunis, Bardo. 

. Maison des Muses 

(a) Intersecting circles containing busts of Muses, 
together with Minerva and unidentifiable male 
figure. 

(b) Interlacing ribbons forming medallions con- 
taining bacchantes and dancing Erotes. 

(c) Interlacing ribbons forming medallions con- 
taining busts of Seasons (female), with male 
bust at centre (damaged; ? Annus). 

ce, 200—220. Inv. Tun. suppl. 71, c; plates 

of (a) and (6). Tunis, Bardo. 

. Interlacing wreaths framing busts of bacchantes, 

"masks, and xenia-subjects. 


ce. 200—220. Inv. Tun. suppl. 71, d and 
plate. 
. Mosaic of swimmer. p. 19 


Central circle with (?) swimmer, surrounded by 

complicated décor with animals and birds in panels, 

vegetable and fantastic human elements, dolphins, 
etc. 

c. 120—140. Iny. Tun. suppl. 71,e. Poinssot, 

CMGR, p. 228, fig. 24. Tunis, Bardo. 

._ (a) Venus and the Seasons. pp. 157 n. 110, 170; 
Pl. 153. Venus Anadyomene emerging from 
sea, flanked by Erotes with mirror and ribbon. 
Surrounded by panels with busts of Seasons 
(female). 

(b) Amphitheatre scenes. pp. 70—1; Pl. 56 
Unarmed combats between men and beasts 
distributed without formal arrangement; 
Diana standing in middle. 


(c) Head of Gorgon. p. 163 n, 149 


SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF FIGURED MOSAICS 


c. 280-300. Inv. Tun. suppl. 71, f, and 
plates of (a) and (b). (c) Foucher, Maison de la 
Procession, fig. 13, b. (a) & (b) in Sousse 


Museum; (c) Mahdia. 

9. Ornamental pattern, with central panel showing 
Dionysus reclining on back of panther. 
?Late 2nd century. Inv. Tun, suppl. 73, 
Z,'C. Sousse Museum. 

10, Medallions with busts of Seasons, surrounding 
central compartment with basket of flowers and 
fruit. 


c. 220—240. Inv. Tun. suppl. 73, a, 3. 
Tunis, Bardo, 
11. Apollo and Marsyas. p. 147 


Central panel with contest of Apollo and Marsyas, 
surrounded by medallions with busts of Seasons 
(female), and kantharoi full of seasonal plants. 


c. 180—200. Picard, Hommages W. Déonna 
(1957), pp. 385—93, pls. LIV—LVI. Tunis, 
Bardo. 


12. Maison du Bacchus 
(a) Dionysus and beasts of the amphitheatre. 

pp. 77, 184; Pl. 68 
In centre Dionysus, holding lizard on string; 
leopard seated at his feet, vine growing from 
kantharos beside. Surrounded by fighting 
beasts of amphitheatre, bears, boars, and bulls, 
with hederae scattered among them. 
Merlin and Poinssot, Mon. Piot xxxiv, 1934, 
pp. 154-76, pl. IX, 1. 

(b) (Front part of same room) Ornamental pattern 
with panel containing Dionysus reclining on 
back of tiger. p. 77 
Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 118, Inv. 2401. 
(Cf. Merlin and Poinssot, Rev. Afr. c, 1956, 
p. 293.) 

Second half of 4th century. Tunis, Bardo. 

13. Quartier Bir Zid 

Orpheus and the Beasts. 

Bust of Orpheus in central compartment, sur- 

rounded by medallions containing beasts and birds. 


Late 2nd century. Foucher, Thysdrus 1960, 
pp. 8—11, pls. 1, I. 
14. Bir Zid. 
(a) Nilotic scene. p. 87 
Battle of pygmies and cranes, and aquatic 
fauna. 


(b) Complicated floral pattern, forming compart- 
ments containing Seasons represented by 
groups of figures: Autumn, ?dance of satyr 
and bacchante; Winter, old woman carrying 
winged figure in her arms. p. llin.11 

ec. 220-240. Ibid., pp. 11—12, pls. I-IV, 

a. 
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‘15. Saoussi Road p. 184 and xenia-subjects. 
Grid containing bust of Dionysus surrounded by ec. 200—220. Ibid., pp. 46—52, pls. XIX— 
busts of Seasons (female) and by small birds and XXI, 
kantharos. 20. Maison du Paon pp. 82, 185 
ec. 240—260, Ibid., p. 13, pl. V. (a) Room 7, Triclinium. Threshold with crescent- 
16. Maison de Silene on-stick between bars. Black-and-white orna- 
(a) Room 5. p. 160; Pl. 159 mental design in room. 
Genius of the Year at centre, surrounded by (b) Room 9. Baskets with plants of the Seasons, 
medallions containing busts of Apollo, Diana, in panels in ornamental pattern. 
and the Seasons (female). (c) Room 10. Busts of girls, ? bacchantes or 
(b) Room 6. Xenia-subjectsin ornamental pattern. initiates, in panels in ornamental pattern. 
(c) Room 8. Damaged panel with Dionysiac (d) Room 11, Oecus/triclinium. 
figures. Probably vine in rest of room. Interlacing garlands forming medallions with 
(d) Room 10. pp.117n, 28, 180—1; Pls.106, 180 busts of Dionysus, Silenus, and bacchantes, 
Over-all vine-pavement, with vintaging putti. busts of Seasons (female) at angles, satyrs and 
Central compartment with putti and nymph maenads. Xenia on threshold. 
binding drunken Silenus. Along sides, various (e) Room 14. Gazelle on threshold; xenia-motifs 
scenes of thiasos. in ornamental pattern. 
c. 260—280. Ibid., pp. 23—30, pls. VIII—-XII. (f) Room 18. 


17. Petits Thermes 


p. 79 


Threshold panel. Interlacing garlands forming five 
circles, each containing a fish surmounted by five 


bars. 
Late 2nd or early 3rd century. Ibid., p. 34, 
pl. XIV, b. 
18. House A from Terrain Jilani Guirat 
(a) Room 9, Triclinium. pp. 39, 173 


(b) 
(c) 


Nine panels framed in grid of laurel wreath 
forming stem of T, with scenes of loves of the 
gods. Five survive: ? Eos and Cephalus; ? 
Apollo and Cyrene; Apollo and Daphne; satyr 
and bacchante; ? Alpheus and Arethusa. Also 
scenes with beasts and marine subjects. 
Room 10. Medallions with busts of Seasons 
(female) framed in laurel wreath. 

Room 17. Panels with loves of the gods. Four 
survive: Polyphemus and Galatea; Selene and 
Endymion; Dionysus and Ariadne; ? Alpheus 
and Arethusa. 


(a) and (c) ec. 180—200. (b) mid 3rd century. 
Ibid., pp. 37—44, pls. XV—XVII. 
19. Matson de Tertuilla 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


Room |, Oecus. pp. 117 n. 28, 181-2 
Vine-pavement (frag.), with vine-branches 
containing Erotes (? representing Seasons) and 
other Dionysiac figures. Central medallion 
with Triumph of Dionysus, advancing full-face 
in chariot drawn by tigresses and led by satyrs. 
Panels along sides with scenes from thiasos; 
one survives, containing drunken Hercules in 
cart drawn by two centaurs. 

Room 8. Damaged panel with fighting cocks 
and Eros. 

Room 10, T7riclinium. 

‘Cushion-pattern’, containing Dionysiac masks 


(i) Peacock with spread tail, flanked by pair 
of Erotes with torches. p. 168; Pl. B 

(ii) Threshold panel with dog catching hare. 
p. 46 


(a) c. 110—135. (b) and (c) c. 220—230. (d), (e), 


and (f) ec. 


180—200. Foucher, Thysdrus 


1961, pp. 3—14, pls. I—XIV. 
21. Sollertiana Domus 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(a), 


Room 1, Triclinium. 
(i) Bar of T: panel with shrine of Diana in 
landscape surrounded by animals. 
p. 46; Pl. 20 
(ii) Stem of T: ornamental pattern containing 
compartments with Dionysus Pais riding 
leopard and Mercury riding ram, sur- 
rounded by animals and fish. p. 184 
Border: laurel wreath laden with Dionysiac 
motifs. 
(iii) Threshold: fish pouring out of overturned 
basket. 
Room 3. Amphitheatre scenes. 
p. 66; Pls. 50—1 
Platform decorated with trophies in centre, 
surrounded by leopards and bears in the 
arena. At corners, scenes of criminals damnati 
ad bestias devoured by leopards. 
Room 5. Inscription Sollertiana domus semper 
felix cum suis, in black-and-white pattern. 
Room 6, Cubiculum. pp. 39, 148 
Central circle with Rape of Ganymede, Full- 
length figures of Seasons (female) on diagon- 
als. Small panels at edge with erotic scenes: 
Leda and Swan; ? Apollo and Daphne; satyrs 
and maenads. Pattern between containing con- 
fronted griffins and snakes. 
(b), (c) ¢. 180—200. (d) ? c. 220—235. 


Ibid., pp. 15—25, pls. XV—XXVI. 
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22. Maison des Mois p. 31 
(a) Room 2. ‘Cushion-pattern’ containing motif 
of crescent-on-stick flanked by vine leaves. 
pp. 82-3 
(b) Room 3. Medallions of laurel wreaths contain- 
ing busts of Muses Pls. C, 133 
Room 4, Cubiculum. 
Emblemata with busts of Muses (mostly 
destroyed), contained in geometric pattern. 
Room 6. Calendar mosaic. p. 111; Pl. 99 
Emblemata set in ornamental frame, con- 
taining Seasons (male), and Months, repre- 
sented by religious festivals and a few genre 
scenes. 
Room 7, Triclinium, pp. 124—5, 173 
T-portion filled with ‘cushion-pattern’ contain- 
ing xenia-motifs and Dionysiac masks, prob- 
ably representing Seasons, Surrounded by 
strip of asarotos oikos design. 
(c), (d), and (e) c. 210—235 ((d) probably under 
Alexander Severus, 222—235). (a) and (b) perhaps 
later 3rd century. Ibid., pp. 28—53, pls. 
XXVII—XXXV. 
23.Maison du Terrain Hadj Ferjani Kacem pp. 185—6 
(a) Room 2. Cushion-pattern containing Dionysus, 
figures from thiasos, and Dionysiac motifs, 
animals, etc. 
Room 5, Fragmentary Dionysiac motifs, vine, 
and busts of Seasons at angles (Spring alone 
survives). Panels along edge contain marine 
scene with Nereids and ichthyocentaurs, frag. 
Dionysiac procession, and frag. mythological 
scene, tentatively identified by Foucher as 
Dionysus killing giant Eurytos (7). 
c. 200—220. Ibid., pp. 53—6, pls. XXXIX— 
XL. 
24. House from Cour de la Ferme Hadj Ferjani Kacem 
(a) Oecus. Amphitheatre scenes. p. 82; Pls. 72—3 
Medallions in ornamental setting, containing 
combats of beasts in arena. Two have sign of 
crescent-on-stick beside them. 
(b) Frag. Dionysiac crater and hederae. 
c. 280-300. Ibid., pp. 56—8, pls. XLIII— 
XLV. 
25. Maison d’Achille 
(a) Achilles on Scyros in central circle, flanked by 
semicircles with marine subjects, quarter-circles 
with busts of Seasons. p. 39 
(b) Small apsidal room, with peacock spreading 
tail, between two rose-plants. p. 168 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(b) 


SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF FIGURED MOSAICS 


c. 180-210. Ibid., pp. 61—2, pls. XLVI— 
XLVI. (a) in Sousse museum. 

26. From Quartier Bir Zid 
Triclinium, Fragmentary scene of beasts, including 
tigress, onager, ostrich, griffin, in landscape, with 


two men, one holding kantharos. Perhaps part of 
3 


amphitheatre scene. 
? Second half of 3rd century. Ibid., p. 63, 
pl. XLVIII. Foucher, Hommages Renard IIl 


(1969), pp. 233-8, pls. XC—XCII. 

27. Maison de la Procession dionysiaque 
(a) Room A. Mosaic of Year. 

pp. 150, 160; Pl. 160 

Central wreath containing bust of Genius of 

Year, crowned with seasonal fruit, flowers, 

and plants. Surrounded by floral scrolls 

around busts of Seasons (female) on diagonals, 
with female figure with basket on head and 

Seasonal emblems beneath each, and nude 

putti above. Floral scrolls spring from 

Oceanus-type heads in centre of each side. 

Room C, 

(i) Dionysus Pais riding tigress, in central 
medallion. p. 176; Pl. 176 
Surrounded by vine tendrils and acanthus 
décor, with Seasonal plants at angles. 

(ii) Four masks (? Seasons) in floral medal- 
lions. 

Room J, Triclinium. 

(i) Bar of T: Dionysiac procession. 

pp. 175—6; Pl. 175 

Dionysus Pais riding lion, with satyrs, 

bacchantes, Silenus riding camel, and 

woman carrying liknon. On either side, 
panels with combats of beasts in land- 
scape. 

Shaft of T: border of rinceaux containing 

Erotes and animals. pp. 110—1, 173 

Pattern of intersecting laurel wreaths 

containing busts of Seasons (female), 

scenes of satyrs apparently representing 
seasonal activities, Dionysiac figures and 
masks, and fish, birds, fruit. 
c. 140—160. Foucher, Maison de la Proces- 
sion, esp. pp. 31—63, pls. VII—XX. 

28. Mosaic of Dice-players. pp. 125, 170; P1. 118 
Grid of laurel wreath forming squares containing 
numerous xenia-motifs. Among them, scene of 
three men playing dice; also row of four beasts of 
amphitheatre wreathed in millet. 


pp. 20, 22 


(b) 


(c) 


(ii) 


+ Foucher (Hommages Renard III, p. 237) sees the griffin as a symbol of Diana-Nemesis, in her role as a patron goddess 
of the amphitheatre. But it seems not impossible that pure fantasy might be admitted into otherwise realistic scenes of the 
amphitheatre, just as hunting scenes did not always confine themselves to realistic episodes. This mosaic, very fragmentary, is, 


however, in many ways mysterious. 
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22. Maison des Mois p. 31 
(a) Room 2. ‘Cushion-pattern’ containing motif 
of crescent-on-stick flanked by vine leaves. 
pp. 82-3 
(b) Room 3. Medallions of laurel wreaths contain- 
ing busts of Muses Pis..C., 133 
Room 4, Cubiculum. 
Emblemata with busts of Muses (mostly 
destroyed), contained in geometric pattern. 
Room 6. Calendar mosaic. p. 111; Pl. 99 
Emblemata set in ornamental frame, con- 
taining Seasons (male), and Months, repre- 
sented by religious festivals and a few genre 
scenes. 
Room 7, Triclinium. pp. 124—5, 173 
T-portion filled with ‘cushion-pattern’ contain- 
ing xenia-motifs and Dionysiac masks, prob- 
ably representing Seasons. Surrounded by 
strip of asarotos oikos design. 
(c), (d), and (e) c. 210—235 ((d) probably under 
Alexander Severus, 222—235). (a) and (b) perhaps 
later 3rd century. Ibid., pp. 28—53, pls. 
XXVII-XXXV. 
23. Maison du Terrain Hadj Ferjani Kacem pp.185—6 
(a) Room 2.Cushion-pattern containing Dionysus, 
figures from thiasos, and Dionysiac motifs, 
animals, etc. 
Room 5. Fragmentary Dionysiac motifs, vine, 
and busts of Seasons at angles (Spring alone 
survives). Panels along edge contain marine 
scene with Nereids and ichthyocentaurs, frag. 
Dionysiac procession, and frag. mythological 
scene, tentatively identified by Foucher as 
Dionysus killing giant Eurytos (7). 
c. 200—220. Ibid., pp. 53—6, pls. XXXIX— 
XLIl. 
24. House from Cour de la Ferme Hadj Ferjani Kacem 
(a) Oecus. Amphitheatre scenes. p. 82; Pls. 72—3 
Medallions in ornamental setting, containing 
combats of beasts in arena. Two have sign of 
crescent-on-stick beside them. 
(b) Frag. Dionysiac crater and hederae. 
c. 280—300. Ibid., pp. 56—8, pls. XLIII— 
XLV. 
25. Maison d’Achille 
(a) Achilles on Scyros in central circle, flanked by 
semicircles with marine subjects, quarter-circles 
with busts of Seasons. p. 39 
(b) Small apsidal room, with peacock spreading 
tail, between two rose-plants. p. 168 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(b) 





SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF FIGURED MOSAICS 


c. 180-210. Ibid., pp. 61—2, pls. XLVI— 
XLVII. (a) in Sousse museum. 

26. From Quartier Bir Zid 
Triclinium., Fragmentary scene of beasts, including 
tigress, onager, ostrich, griffin, in landscape, with 
two men, one holding kantharos. Perhaps part of 
amphitheatre scene.” 

? Second half of 3rd century. Ibid., p. 63, 
pl. XLVIII. Foucher, Hommages Renard Ill 
(1969), pp. 233-8, pls. XC—XCIL. 

27. Maison de la Procession dionysiaque 

(a) Room A. Mosaic of Year. 
pp. 150, 160; Pl. 160 

Central wreath containing bust of Genius of 

Year, crowned with seasonal fruit, flowers, 

and plants. Surrounded by floral scrolls 

around busts of Seasons (female) on diagonals, 
with female figure with basket on head and 

Seasonal emblems beneath each, and nude 

putti above. Floral scrolls spring from 

Oceanus-type heads in centre of each side. 

Room C, 

(i) Dionysus Pais riding tigress, in central 
medallion. p. 176; Pl. 176 
Surrounded by vine tendrils and acanthus 
décor, with Seasonal plants at angles. 

(ii) Four masks (? Seasons) in floral medal- 
lions. 

Room J, Triclinium. 

(i) Bar of T: Dionysiac procession. 

pp. 175—6; Pl. 175 

Dionysus Pais riding lion, with satyrs, 

bacchantes, Silenus riding camel, and 

woman carrying liknon. On either side, 
panels with combats of beasts in land- 
scape. 

Shaft of T: border of rinceaux containing 

Erotes and animals. pp. 110—1, 173 

Pattern of intersecting laurel wreaths 

containing busts of Seasons (female), 

scenes of satyrs apparently representing 
seasonal activities, Dionysiac figures and 
masks, and fish, birds, fruit. 
c. 140—160. Foucher, Maison de la Proces- 
sion, esp. pp. 31—63, pls. VII-XX. 

28. Mosaic of Dice-players. pp. 125, 170; Pl. 118 
Grid of laurel wreath forming squares containing 
numerous xenia-motifs. Among them, scene of 
three men playing dice; also row of four beasts of 
amphitheatre wreathed in millet. 


pp. 20, 22 


(b) 


(c) 


(ii) 


3 Foucher (Hommages Renard Ill, p. 237) sees the griffin as a symbol of Diana-Nemesis, in her role as a patron goddess 
of the amphitheatre. But it seems not impossible that pure fantasy might be admitted into otherwise realistic scenes of the 
amphitheatre, just as hunting scenes did not always confine themselves to realistic episodes. This mosaic, very fragmentary, is, 


however, in many ways mysterious. 
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wearing oriental costume in boat, another man 
falling overboard (?), and Eros. 

4th century, ? middle. Baratte, Recherches 
archéologiques a Haidra, Miscellanea | (Paris/Rome 
1974), pp. 9—33, figs. 2—20. 


HENCHIR TOUNGAR 


. 


Hunting scenes. p. 50; pl. 23 
Three scenes, one above the other, showing 
departure for the hunt in front of villa; hounds 
attacking boar; lion attacking wild horses. 

Second quarter of 3rd century. Quoniam, 
Karthago ii, 1951, pp. 109—22, figs. 1—2. 

Tunis, Bardo. 


HIPPO REGIUS (Bone, Annaba) (all in Hippo 
Museum or in situ) 


R 


Maison du Triomphe d’Amphitrite p. 156 
Triumph of marine Venus, supported by two 
Tritons, with Nereid and sea-monsters below. 
Mid 4th century. Inv. Alg. 35. Feévrier, 
Art de l’Algérie antique (1971), pl. LXXIV. 


2. Mosaic of Zodiac. pp. 133 n.11, 158—9;Pls. 156—7 


Central circle with young god holding circle of 
zodiac and cornucopia among plants of Seasons. 
Surrounded by interlacing laurel wreaths con- 
taining masks and four full-length female figures. 
Three survive, two dancing and one playing 
musical instrument like banjo (? unusual icono- 
graphy for Seasons). 


Late 3rd or early 4th century. Inv. Alg. 41 
and plate. 
. Maison d’Isguntus (Maison de la Péche, Villa du 


Front de Mer) 
Lower level. 
(a) Panel in front of triclinium. p. 128; Pls. 123—4 
Fishing mosaic. Fragments of fishing scene in 
bay and of buildings of town of Hippo. 
Inv. Alg. 49 and plate. E. Marec, Libyca vi, 
1958, pp. 101-8, fig. 2. 
Triclinium. Mosaic of Heads of Ocean. 

pp. 150—1; Pl. 142 
Two fragments of mosaic divided by wreaths 
into semicircles containing Nereids riding on 
sea-monsters. Heads of Ocean at angles; Scylla 
above. 
Marec, op. cit., pp. 108—19, figs. 4—8. 
Ornamental mosaic with inscription Jsgunte 
Nica, 
Iny. Alg. 53. 
(? same house; perhaps intermediate level.) 
Geometric pattern containing panels with 
busts of Muses. ; 
Marec, Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 123—40, figs. 
2-10. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


4. Maison du ‘Procurateur’ 
Four Nereids swimming with sea-monsters. 
Mid to late 3rd century. Inv. Alg. 55. Marec, 
Ant. Afr. iii, 1969, pp. 157—72, fig. 5. 

5. (a) Busts of Muses (only two survive), in medal- 

lions in geometric pattern. 

(b) Vine scrolls with vintaging Erotes. p.117 n. 28 
3rd century. Marec, Libyca i, 1953, pp. 
95—108, figs. 1—4. 

6. Ornamental pattern with central compartment con- 
taining river-god, with anchor, urn, and sea-monster. 
? Late 3rd or early 4th century. Marec, 
Libyca vi, 1958, pp. 119—22, figs. 10—11. 

7. Frigidarium of baths, ? private. 
Black-and-white. Labyrinth with bust of Minotaur 
in panel at centre. 
Marec, Hommages A. Grenier (1962) III, pp. 
1094—102, figs. 1—3. 

8. Busts of Seasons, in geometric pattern around 
missing central panel. 
Probably 2nd century. J.-P. Morel, Buil. 
Arch. Alg. iii, 1968, pp. 76—7, figs. 33—S. 

9. ‘Industrial establishment’. 
Compartments in ornamental pattern, one contain- 
ing boy swimming clutching duck, port buildings 
in background; frag. of another with ship in 
harbour. 
4th century, ? second half. Marec, Hommages 
Renard (1969) iii, pp. 397—402, fig. 1. 

KALAA DES BENI-AHMAD 

1. Marine scene. Nereid reclining on back of hippo- 
camp, 
? 4th century. Inv. Alg. 328 and plate. 
Algiers Museum. 

KASSERINE (Cillium) 


1. 


SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF FIGURED MOSAICS 


Upper level. 

(e) Hunt. p.55, Pl. 29 
Big scene of capture of lions and leopards for 
amphitheatre by armed men, and other hunt- 
ing scenes in landscape. 

Inv, Alg. 45 and plate. 

Triclinium. 

Xenia-subjects in compartments of ornamental 
design. 

Inv. Alg. 46, F. de Pachtere, MEFR xxxi, 
1911, pls. XXI—XXII. 

(a), (b), and (c) 210—260. (d) 210—260, or 260— 
310. (e) and (f) 280—330 (probably 310—330). 
(See Appendix II.) 


(f) 


(a) Triumph of Marine Venus. Panel with Venus 
supported by pair of Tritons, with Nereids on 
sea-monsters and Erotes on dolphins beneath. 
? 3rd century. Yacoub, Musée du 
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Bardo, p. 97, Inv, 3126. 

(b) Busts of two Muses, Clio and Euterpe, with 
names written in Greek. 
Picard, BAC 1946-9, p. 379. 


LE KEF (Sicca Veneria) 


l. 


Amphitheatre scene. p. 69;Pl. 54 
Semicircle enclosed by nets, containing large 
number of ostriches and deer; three groups of 
attendants with dogs guarding openings. 

Mid 3rd century. Poinssot and Quoniam, 
Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 157—65, figs. 12—15. 
Tunis, Bardo. 


KHAMISA (Thubursicu Numidarum) 


# 


Baths. p. 146 n. 46 
Medallion with female bust labelled Euphronesis 
(in Greek). 

Inv. Alg. 20. A. Ballu, BAC 1906, pp. 187-8, fig. 
hs 


. Triumph of marine Venus. p. 156 


Venus seated in shell supported by two Tritons, 
and holding veil above head. Fishers, fish all 
around. 


Ballu, BAC 1915, p. 110. Guelma Museum. 
KHANGUET-EL-HADJAJ 
1. Amphitheatre scene. pp. 75—6; Pl. 65 


Venator named Lampadius with lasso, another 
appearing from door in side, two bears, and millet- 
stalks. 

Late 4th or Sth century. Inv. Tun, suppl. 
465,a, and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 


KHENCHELA (Mascula) 


1. 


Fishing scene. 

Putti in boats and riding dolphins; two men sitting 
on rocks fishing, 

4th century. Berthier, Rec. Const. xii, 
1934, pp. 261-3. Février, Art de l’Algérie antique, 
pl. LXXXVI (detail). Constantine Museum. 


. (a) Triumph of Marine Venus. p. 156 


Venus supported by two Tritons; sea-monsters 
below, two fishers in corners. 

Lassus, CMGR, pp. 175—7, figs. 1—2. 
Constantine Museum. 

(b) Victorious charioteer. p. 97 
Panel with charioteer in quadriga advancing 
full-face among flowers. 

4th century. Lassus, Rec. Const. 1xxi, 

1969—71, pp. 45—55 and figs. 


KOURBA (Curubis) 
1. (a) Drunken Dionysus. p. 185 


Central medallion with Dionysus leaning on 


satyr, surrounded by vine scrolls growing from 
kantharoi at corners and containing birds. 
Crescent-on-stick in border. 
Inv. Tun. 496. 

(b) Threshold: acanthus-rinceau, containing 
protomai of animals. 
Inv. Tun. 497. 

Mid to late 3rd century. CMA, A 101-2, 

pl. V. (a) Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, fig. 56. 

Tunis, Bardo, 

2. Frags. with performing bears in amphitheatre. 


Bears named [/]nvictus, Leander,.... otina, and 
frags. of other names. p. 73 
Probably early 4th century. Poinssot and 


Quoniam, Karthago iii, 1952, pp. 153-7, figs. 10, 
11. Tunis, Bardo. 


KSIBA 
1. Frag. mosaic of bear, probably in amphitheatre. 
p. 74 
J. Guey, MEFR liv, 1937, p. 77 n. 1, pl. II, 1. 


LAMBAESIS (all in Lambaesis Museum, unless other- 

wise indicated) 

1. From building in camp. p. 184; Pl. 183 
Bust of Dionysus, surrounded by busts of Seasons 
(female; Autumn and most of Winter destroyed). 
Beginning of 3rd century. Inv, Alg. 181 and 
plate. Algiers Museum. 

2. From camp. 

Panel with Leda and the Swan. 


Inv. Alg. 183. 

3. Baths of camp. p. 160 n. 127 
Medallions with busts of Sun and Moon. 

Inv. Alg. 184. Destroyed. 

4. Marine scene. pp. 21 n. 35, 155 
Three Nereids riding sea-monsters, and Erotes. 
Signed in Greek by Aspasios. 

Mid 2nd century. Inv. Alg. 190. Lassus, 
CMGR, p. 180, fig. 8. 
3. Vine-pavement. p. 117 n. 28 


Vine branches framing Dionysus and Ariadne, 
Silenus, satyrs, bacchantes, and Erotes. 
? Second half of 2nd century. Inv. Alg. 
191 and plate. Février, Art de l’Algérie antique, 
pl. LXX (detail). 
6. Frag. panels: 
(a) Polyphemus and Galatea(?); 
(b) nymph approached by male figure (? Apollo 
and Cyrene); 
(c) satyr and bacchante. 
’ Inv. Alg. 192. (b) Fevrier, op. cit., pl. LXXI. 
7. Busts of Seasons in laurel wreaths. 
Inv. Alg, 204. Constantine Museum. 
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LAMBIRIDI 
1. Tomb of Cornelia Urbanilla pp. 139—40; Pl. 138 


Central medallion supported by four anguiped 
giants, containing scene of medical consultation 
between young man and doctor (? Perdiccas and 
Hippocrates). Along sides scenes of body lying in 
coffin, inscribed with name Urbanilla, and con- 
fronted peacocks and ducks with kantharoi. Panels 
with inscriptions: Euterpi and obk Hunv: éyevounv: 
obK ell: ob were Mor. 

Probably early 4th century. J. Carcopino, 
Aspects mystiques de la Rome paienne (1942), 
pp. 207—313, pl. IV. F. Chamoux, Hommages A. 
Grenier (1962), I. pp. 388—94, fig. 3. Algiers 
Museum. 

. Ornamental mosaic with inscription against 
Invidus. p. 162 
Ballu, BAC 1919, p. 159 


LEPCIS MAGNA 
1. Villa del Nilo 


(a) Corridor. Emblema-type panels in geometric 

setting. p. 52 

(i) Hunt of Calydonian Boar, with Meleager, 
Atalanta, and other figures in landscape. 

(ii) Lion hunt, with horsemen fighting lion 
and lioness. 

(b) Baths, tepidarium. Four long panels; _p. 126 

(i) Allegory of the Nile; Nile reclining on 
hippopotamus, twelve putti with garland 
and in river, Nymphs and musicians. 

(ii) Marine scene. Erotes sailing boat into 
harbour; others fishing, riding dolphins, 
and sailing amphora. 

(iii) Adornment of Pegasus. Nymphs and Eros 
hanging garlands and grooming Pegasus at 
spring. 

(iv) Realistic fishing scene. Fishers on rocks, 
and parties of bathers on shore and in 
boats. 

(c) Two thresholds with pairs of sandals among 
strigils, oil-flask, and gymnastic equipment. 

p. 164 n. 153 
(a) late 3rd or 4th century. (b) end of 2nd or 
beginning of 3rd _ century. Aurigemma, 
Mosaici della Tripolitania, XVIII, pp. 45—9, pls. 
76—9, 83—97. Tripoli Museum, 
. Villa di Orfeo 
One large and six small panels in grid. 
(i) Orpheus and the Beasts, in landscape setting. 
(ii) Two small scenes of rural activities among 

farm buildings: p. 109 

traveller and woman, and milking of sheep 

and goats. 
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(iii) Three panels with xenia-motifs and fish, and 
one with fishing scene. 

Probably late 2nd century. Aurigemma, op. 

cit., XX, pp. 52—4, pls. 106—14. Tripoli 

Museum. 


. Villa near Homs 


(a) Four emblemata with xenia-subjects, sur- 
rounded by wreath with medallions containing 
head of Gorgon and heads of Erotes. 

(b) Four emblemata framed in acanthus scroll, 
with scenes of Erotes as venatores, and Eros 
shooting arrows at Mars and Venus. p. 86 

? 3rd century. Aurigemma, op. cit., XIX, 

pp. 50-2, pls. 98—105. Tripoli Museum. 


LEPTI MINUS (Lemta) 
1. Triclinium. 


Interlacing ribbons forming medallions, containing 
busts of Seasons (female) across bar of T, Muses 
and Apollo in shaft of T. 

? Second quarter of 3rd century. 
suppl. 116,a, and plate. 


Inv, Tun. 
Tunis, Bardo. 


LIXUS 
1. (a) Ornamental pattern with central compartment 


showing Mars and Rhea Silvia. 

(b) Ornamental pattern with central compartment 
showing erotic scene, with embracing couple, 
Erotes, garlands, and baskets of roses. 

M. Tarradell y Mateu, FA iii, 1948, 3490, 
figs. 83—4. 

(c) Ornamental pattern with compartment con- 
taining erotic subject similar to (b). Both 
perhaps represent Venus and Adonis. p.148 
Id., FA iv, 1949, 4029, fig. 90. n.56 

? 3rd century. 


. Maison des trois Graces 


(a) Panel with two Erotes named Paphius and 
Cytherius with fighting cocks and money-bag. 

(b) Panel with Dionysiac procession; nude man 
with thyrsus leading mule ridden by child, 
bacchante dancing. 

(c) Panel with Three Graces, busts of Seasons at 
angles. 

? Late 2nd or 3rd century. Id., IV Cong. 

nac. de arqueologia, Burgos 1955 (1957), pp. 

203—6 and figs. (a) M. Euzennat, Mélanges Piganiol 

1 (1966), pp. 471—80. 


. Baths, tepidarium. 


Ornamental pattern with central panel containing 
head of Ocean. 

Beginning of 3rd century. M. Ponsich, Buil. 
Arch. Mar. vi, 1966, pp. 323-8, fig. 
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MOKENINE OGLET-ATHA 
1. (a) Central medallion with head of Gorgon; fish 1. Hunting scenes. p.50n. 15 
at angles. Mounted hunters pursuing gazelles, in landscape 
(b) Threshold. Evil Eye threatened by two snakes of trees and vines. 
and pisciform phallus. pp. 162—3; Pl. 163 Inv, Tun, 17, Gauckler, BAC 1899, pp. 166—9, 


Inv. Tun. 78,a and b. (b) Sousse Museum, 
MRIKEB-THALA (Macomades) 

1. (a) Ornamental pattern, with central compartment 
showing Rape of Europa. 

Inv. Alg. 211 and plate. 

Ornamental pattern, with central panel show- 
ing Daedalus and Pasiphae. pp. 30, 44 
Inv. Alg. 212. Lassus, Réflexions sur la 
technique de la mosaique (1957), p. 27, 
fig. 23. 

Buildings of country estate. 

Inv. Alg. 213. 

Third quarter of 4th century (building contained 


(b) 


(c) 


inscription from reign of Julian). (a) and 
(b) Algiers Museum. (c) destroyed. 

NABEUL (Neapolis) 

1. Maison des Nymphes p. 40 


(a) Fountain in peristyle. Head of Ocean sur- 
rounded by fish; inscription Nymfarum 
Domus. 

Peristyle. Geometric pattern, containing panel 
in front of oecus: pair of fighting cocks in 
front of amphora full of gold-pieces. 
Threshold of oecus. Erotes with roses. 

Erotic scene of satyr and nymph. 

(e) Grooming of Pegasus by Nymphs. 

(f) Scenes from /liad (unpublished). 

Second quarter of 4th century. J. Darmon, 
Africa ii, 1968, pp. 271—83, pls. I—III ((e) alone 
illustrated). (f), panel with Chryses and Agamem- 
non: A. Garcia y Bellido, Arte romano (Enciclo- 
pedia classica 1, Madrid 1972), p. 797, fig. 1.358. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


NEBEUR 
1. Threshold of oecus. Panel with Toilet of Venus, 
surrounded by Erotes holding garlands. 
p. 157n. 110 


Inv. Tun, 573. Tunis, Bardo. 


pl. VII (drawing). Lost. 

ORLEANSVILLE (Castellum Tingitanum) (now El 

Asnam) 

1. Baths. Hunting scenes. p. 56; Pl. 30 
Panel with men hunting boar above and leopard 
below. Inscription at top: Siliqua frequens foveas 
mea membra lavacro. 
Mid 4th century. 

Algiers Museum, 


Inv, Alg. 450 and plate. 


OUDNA (Uthina) 
1. Maison des Laberii S21: P18 
(a) Room 2. Floral pattern, with central panel 

containing Rape of Europa. p. 39 

Inv. Tun. 350 and plate. 

Room 7. ‘Atrium’ 

(i) In centre, fishing scene and traces of des- 
troyed chariot of Neptune. 

(ii) Between columns, panels with animal 
scenes, p. 65 

Inv. Tun. 355. 

Room 17. ‘Atrium’. 

(i) Marine scene with boats and fish. 

(ii) Between columns, panels with animals. 


(b) 


(c) 


Inv. Tun. 359. 

(d) Room 18. Emblema-type panel with bust of 
Sol. p. 145 
Inv. Tun. 360. 

(e) Room 19. Emblema-type panel with bust of 
Minerva. p. 145 
Inv. Tun. 361. 

(f) Room 21. ‘Atrium’, pp. 51, 112; Pl. 101 


(i) Rural Scenes. Rural activities around 
farm in centre; around edge, scenes of 
lion-hunt; man in_ goatskin stalking 
partridges; boar-hunt; pastoral scene; 
bird-trapping with limed twigs. 

Panels with animals chasing prey between 
columns; animals in ornamental setting 
under portico. p. 65 
Inv. Tun. 362 and plate. 


(ii) 


* The term atrium is used by Gauckler to describe the numerous rooms in the Maison des Laberii and the other houses at 
Oudna which have a central portion, presumably open, surrounded by a portico, usually on three sides. The term is misleading, 
since it suggests falsely that African houses conform to the traditional pattern of the Italian ‘atrium-house’, and I have avoided 
it for this reason in the text; but I have retained it for convenience of identification in the Catalogue. 
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(g) Rooms 22, 23, 24. Emblema-type panels with 
busts of Dionysus, Silenus, and satyr. p. 184 
Inv. Tun. 363, 364, 365. 

(h) Room 26. Ornamental pattern containing 
animals and birds; central panel with Ceres 
(or Summer) in field of corn. p. 145 
Inv. Tun. 368. CMA A 129, pl. VIII. 

(i) Room 27. Floral pattern, with central panel 
containing Selene and Endymion. p. 39; Pl. 10 
Inv. Tun. 369 and plate. 

(j) Room 30. ‘Atrium’. 

(i) Floral pattern containing small panels 
with pastoral scenes, birds, and fish. 

(ii) Panels with animal combats between 
columns. 

Inv. Tun. 370. 

(k) Room 31. Frag. Vintaging Eros in floral 
pattern. 

Inv, Tun, 373. 

(1) Panel in peristyle in front of oecus. Acanthus- 
rinceau with volutes ending in animal protomai. 
Rows of beasts standing at end (perhaps 
originally part of destroyed scene of Orpheus). 
Inv. Tun, 374. 

(m) Room 32. Oecus. 

(i) Threshold. Small Hunt. p. 61; Pl. 44 
Two mounted hunters and attendant, 
with dogs named Ederatus and Mustela, 
pursuing hare and jackal. 

Inv. Tun. 375 and plate. 

(ii) Vine-pavement. pp. 117 n. 28, 182-3 
Vines containing vintaging Erotes and 
birds; central panel with Dionysus giving 
vine to Ikarios. 

Inv. Tun. 376 and plate. 
(n) Baths, frigidarium, Orpheus and the Beasts. 
pp. 135 n. 23,152 n. 81; Pl. 134 

Above, signature Masuri and inscription: Jn 

praedis Laberiorum Laberiani et Paulini. 

Inv. Tun, 381. 

Majority of mosaics (especially floral patterns and 

emblemata) mid 2nd century, c. 160—180. (f) ? c. 

160—180, or c. 200—220. (1), (m, i), and (n) late 

3rd or early 4th century. (See Appendix III.) 

Gauckler, Mon. Piot iii, 1896, pp. 177—229, pls. 

XX—XXII and figs, All figured motifs in 

Tunis, Bardo. 

. (Possibly from baths of Maison des Laberii.) 

Wall-mosaic from piscina. Triumph of Neptune, 

Erotes, and marine subjects. 

Inv. Tun. 387. G. Doublet, Musée d’Alger (1890), 

pl. XVII. Algiers Museum. 

. Emblemata with asarotos oikos and sstill-life 

motifs. p. 17 

Late Ist or early 2nd century. Inv. Tun. 
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388. Foucher, Latomus xx, 1961, p. 297 n. 4, pl. 
XVIII. Tunis, Bardo. 


. Maison de Fructus. 


Threshold of oecus. Two slaves named Myro and 
Victor serving wine to man named Fructus. p. 123 
Third century. Inv. Tun, 391 and plate, 
Tunis, Bardo. 


. Marine scene. Chariot of Neptune, centre, sur- 


rounded by Erotes in boats, fishers sitting on rocks 
at angles. 


Inv. Tun. 402. Fragments in Tunis, Bardo. 


. Maison d’Industrius 


(a) Ornamental pattern, with central panel show- 
ing Hercules crowned by Victory. 
Inv. Tun. 413. CMA A 133, pl. VIII. 

(b) Ornamental pattern, with central panel show- 


ing Diana as huntress and stag. p. 145 
Inv. Tun. 414. 

(c) Threshold panel. Two slaves serving drink to 
two men. p. 123 
Inv. Tun. 415. 


(d) Emblema, with Apollo seated playing lyre. 
Inv. Tun. 419. 

(e) ‘Atrium’. Marine scene. Neptune riding sea- 
monster centre, with fishers in boats and on 
rocks above and below. Signature beneath: 
Industri, 

Inv. Tun, 421. 

(f) Threshold. Crescent-on-stick, flanked by 
inscription OES / AES. 

Inv. Tun. 424. CMA A 139, pl. VIII. 

(g) Ornamental pattern, with panel showing Toilet 
of Venus. Venus holding crown, standing 
between two Erotes with casket and mirror. 
Inv. Tun. 425. 

(h) Marine Venus. Venus Anadyomene standing 
between two Nymphs pouring water from 
shells, among water-birds against background 
of waves. Signature: /ndustri. 

Inv. Tun. 426. CMA A 139, pl. VIII. 


? End of 2nd or early 3rd century. Figured 
panels in Tunis, Bardo. 
. Maison aux chapiteaux composites 

(a) ‘Atrium’. 

(i) Neptune riding hippocamp, in sea full of 
fish. 

(ii) Exedra with head of Ocean (destroyed). 

p. 15] 


Inv, Tun, 433. M. Fantar, Studi Magrebini 
il, 1968, pp. 1OS—12, pl. I, a. 
(b) Ornamental pattern, with panel showing 


Diana as huntress with hound. p. 145 
Inv. Tun. 435. 
? Late 2nd or early 3rd century. Tunis, 


Bardo. 
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8. Oecus/Triclinium. p. 170; Pl. 172 
Four stalks of millet and four vine scrolls growing 
from two craters and acanthus-clump. 

Probably early 3rd century. Inv. Tun. 443 


Outer Border: acanthus scroll, containing Erotes 
playing. 

Probably early 4th century. Inv, Alg. 319. 
Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, p. 264, fig. 131. Lassus, 


and plate. Tunis, Bardo, Réflexions sur la technique de la mosaique, figs. 
9. Maison de Neptune. 18-20 (details). Fragments in Algiers 
(a) Oecus. Floral pattern surrounding Neptune in Museum. 
chariot drawn by two hippocamps, Nereids on 
sea-monsters, and dolphins. RADES (Maxula) 
Inv. Tun. 444. 1. Triclinium, Animal-catalogue. p. 72;P1. 58 


(b) Threshold. Three sirens, one playing lyre and 
two singing, on rocky shore. 
Inv. Tun. 445. Poinssot, CMGR, p. 223, fig. 


Group of performing bears, with names written 
above, between boars and bulls; ostriches and deer 
at bottom. 


14. ? Late 3rd century. Inv. Tun. suppl. 511, a, 


2nd to 3rd century. Fragments in Tunis, and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 
Bardo. 
SABRATHA 
OUED ATHMENIA 1. Baths of Ocean. 


1. Baths of Pompeianus. Lower level. (a) Medallion with bust of Diana/ 


(a) Frigidarium. 

(i) Hunting scenes. p. 62 
Named hunters and hounds pursuing 
gazelles and antelopes into nets in land- 
scape, with rich buildings behind. 

(ii) Panels in wings with Nereids on sea- 
monsters. 

Inv. Alg. 260—1. 

(b) Caldarium. Scenes of estate. p. 123 
Pavilions in landscape setting (with inscrip- 
tion: pecuarii locus); Lady seated in orchard 
with attendant (inscription: filosofi locus); 
gazelle hunt in park. 

Inv. Alg. 262. 

(c) Room M., Circus-mosaic. p. 94 
Race-horses with names written above, stand- 
ing in front of stables and other buildings. 

Inv, Alg, 263. 

Probably late 4th or Sth century. A. Poulle, 

Rec. Const. xix, 1878, pp. 431—54. C. Tissot, 

Géographie comparée de la province romaine 


d’Afrique, (1884), pls. I-IV. All destroyed, 
and known only from drawings. 
. Kharba, Baths. p. 162 


Black-and-white threshold panel. 
figure with multiple phalli. 
Berthier, Bull. Arch. Alg. i, 1962-5, p. 18, fig. 8. 


Apotropaic 


OULED AGLA 
1. Loves of Jupiter. p. 42 


Central panel: Europa and Bull, Danae and golden 
shower, Ganymede serving drink to Jupiter, Jupiter 
and Antiope, Leda and the Swan. 

Border frieze: Legend of Penthesilea. Penthesilea’s 
sacrifice to Diana, reception by Priam, battle of 
Greeks and Amazons. 


. House of Liber Pater. 


Luna. p. 160 n. 127 
Upper level. (b) Geometric pattern with central 
compartment containing head of Ocean (or 
Annus ?), p. 151 
(a) early 2nd century. (b) mid 2nd century. 
Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania, 1, pp. 23—4, 
pls. 2—6. 


. Baths on Sea. 


Frag. panel with Adornment of Pegasus by 
Nymphs. 

Ibid., II, p. 25, pl. 8. 

p. 181 n. 45 
Three medallions in ornamental pattern, containing 
Triumph of Dionysus in leopard-chariot, and heads 
of lion and leopard. 

Ibid., III, pp. 25—6, pls. 10—14. 


. House of the Tragic Actor 


Emblemata containing Nereids and Tritons, and 
xenia-motifs. 
Ibid., IV, pp. 26—7, pls. 15—17. 


SAINT-LEU (Portus Magnus) 
1. (a) Triclinium, Mythological mosaic. 


pp. 41—2, 176—7; Pl. 14 
Border of Dionysiac figures surrounding four 
panels: 
(i) Dionysus Pais riding tigress, with members 
of thiasos; 
(ii) Contest of Apollo and Marsyas; 
(iii) Enigmatic scene, perhaps arrival of 
Latona at Delos (?; or Dionysiac subject); 
(iv) Capture of Chiron by Hercules. 
' Inv, Alg. 454 and plates, 
(b) Panel with Triumph of Dionysus in tiger- 
chariot, with bacchantes, Silenus, and satyrs. 
p. 181 n. 45 
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Inv. Alg. 455 and plate. 
4th century. C. Robert, Jd] 1890, pp. 215— 
37, pls. 4, 5, 6. Oran Museum. 


SBEITLA (Sufetula) 


l, 


‘Edifice des Saisons’ pp. 100n, 45, 133 
Band containing four panels with Seasons (full- 
length, and two at least male), and medallion with 
bust of man inscribed Autor Xenofonta. 

? Sth century. Inv. Tun. 338 and plate. 
Tunis, Bardo. 


SETIF (Sitifis) 


l. 


. Small North-West Baths. 


. Ain-Témouchent. 


Baths. Amphitheatre scene (frag.). p. 76 n. 46 

(a) Venator dodging bear behind cochlea. 

(b) Venator (7?) and lion. 

(c) Inscriptions on thresholds: Plura faciatis 
meliora dedicetis, and Hic qui sanus intrat 
i[s/han[c] ... 

Inv. Alg. 306. Payen and Cahen, Rec. Const. xvi, 

1873—4, pp. 301—3, pls. VI—VII (drawings). 

Destroyed. 

pp. 32, 156; Pl. 149 

Triumph of Venus. Venus in shell supported by 

two Tritons. Erotes above holding mirror and 

parasol, below with crown; others riding dolphins 
and sailing amphora. 

Last quarter of 4th or beginning of Sth century. 

Février, Gaspary, Guéry, Fouilles de Setif 

(1959-1966) (1970), pp. 52—9, figs. 36—40. 


. Ain-Trik 


Lion hunt. 

Inv. Alg. 316. 

pp. 151—2; Pl. 143 
Huge head of Ocean, surrounded by four Nereids 
on sea-monsters. Inscription below against /nvida 
pectora and recording completion of work. 

Late 4th or 5th century. Inv, Alg. 318 and 


plate. Algiers Museum. 
SFAX (Taparura) 
1. Sakiet-es-Zit. 
Orpheus and the Beasts, in large unified scene. 
p. 135 
Probably early 4th century. J. Thirion, 


MEFR Ixvii, 1955, pp. 149-79, pls. I-V. 


. Maison des Oceans 


(a) Triclinium. Marine scene. Nereid on sea-leopard 
surrounded by Erotes fishing on rocks or in 
boats. Border of dolphins, with heads of 
Ocean at angles. p. 151 

(b) Room 2. Interlacing laurel wreaths forming 
medallions containing full-length Muses; poet 
seated with Clio in centre. Busts of Seasons at 
angles. p. 132; Pl. 132 
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(c) Room 4. Geometric pattern, with central 
panel showing drunken Hercules supported by 
satyr and Pan. 


Mid to late 3rd _ century. M. Fendri, 
Découverte archéologique dans la région de Sfax 
(1963), pls. IV—VII, XII—XVII, XX. Sfax 
Museum. 

SIDI ABDALLAH (near Bizerta) 

1. Private Baths. p. 101 


Ornamental pattern with panel (originally one of 
pair) containing two race-horses named Diomedes 
and Alcides adorned with plants and confronted 
across post with palms. 
Mid 4thcentury. 

I, A 230, pl. XII, 1. 


Inv. Tun, 933.CMA suppl. 
Tunis, Bardo, 


2. Baths of Sidonius. 


Lower level. 

(a) Marine landscape with fishing scene in fore- 
ground, row of buildings on shore. Inscription 
on threshold praising beauty of Tecta Bassiani 


fundi cognomine Baiae, and its owner 
Sidonius. p. 129; Pl. 125 
Late 4th or Sth century. Inv. Tun. 936 
and plate. Tunis, Bardo. 

Upper level. 


(b) Ornamental pattern containing panel with 
marine scene, including figure described as 
Arion or Taras riding dolphin. 

6th century. Inv, Tun. 937. 


SIDI-EL-HANI 
1. Baths. 


p. 151 
Ornamental pattern, with compartment containing 
head of Ocean. 

Inv. Tun. 314. Guidi, Afr. Jt. vi, 1935, p. 152, fig. 
39. 


SMIRAT 
1. Mosaic of Magerius. 


pp. 67—9; Pls. 52-3 
Amphitheatre scene, with four venatores named 
Spittara, Bullarius, Hilarinus, Mamertinus, fighting 
leopards named Victor, Crispinus, Romanus, and 
Luxurius, Diana and Dionysus in middle; below 
Dionysus figure of dominus; inscription Mageri 
twice repeated. Boy with money-bags in centre, 
accompanied by inscription recording acclamations 
of herald and crowd. 

c. 240—250. A. Beschaouch, CRAI 1966, 
pp. 134-57, pls. I—V. Sousse Museum. 


SOUSSE (Hadrumetum) (all in Sousse Museum unless 
otherwise indicated) 
1, Maison de l’Oued Blibane 


(a) Panel with scene from comedy: beaten slave 
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and two other actors. p. 132 
Foucher, /nv. Sousse 57.010, pl. II, b. 

(b) Threshold. Phallic symbol and inscription 
O CHARI. p. 162;Pl. 164 
Inv, Sousse 57.011, pl. IV, a. 

(c) Panel with Chariot of Neptune, drawn to right 
by two hippocamps. 

Inv. Sousse 57.012, pl. Ul, c. 

(d) Peacock with outspread tail (destroyed). 
Inv. Sousse 57.016. 

c. 190—210. 

. (i) Orpheus and the Beasts. 

Interlacing bands framing Orpheus in com- 
partment in centre (damaged), beasts and 
birds in sections around him. 

(ii) Panel with fishing Erotes. 

Mid 3rd century. Inv. Sousse 57.025, pl. Ill. 

. Triclinium. Nilotic scene. 

Fishers in boats and fighting pygmies in bar of T. 

Animals in shaft of T, including dog fighting boar. 

Mid 3rd_ century. _ Inv. Sousse 57.027, 

pls. IV, b, V. 

. Fountain basin. 

Head of Ocean surrounded by fish. 

Mid to late 2nd century. p. 151 n. 76;PLA 

Inv. Sousse 57.041, pl. VIII, a. 

. (Possibly same house as preceding.) Muses. 

Apollo and Calliope in central circle, surrounded 

by intersecting bands containing busts of other 

eight Muses and birds. Kantharoi in corners hold- 
ing plants of Seasons. 

End of 3rd century. 

pls. VII, b, VIII, b—c. 

. Maison de Ganymede (Trocadéro) 

(a) Rape of Ganymede. Black-and-white pattern 
with central medallion containing Ganymede 
and the eagle. p. 39 
Inv. Sousse 57.043, pl. IX, a. 

(b) Frag. with Leda and the Swan. 

Inv. Sousse 57.044, pl. IX, b. 

Mid 2nd century. 

. Basin. 

On walls, beasts of amphitheatre in landscape 

setting: fish swimming on bottom. 

End of 2nd century. Inv. Sousse 57.049, 

pls. X, c, XI. 

. Oecus? 

(a) Frags of marine scene, with Nereid on sea- 
monster and Eros riding dolphin. 

Inv, Sousse 57.050, pls. XII—XIII. 

(b) Threshold. Two boats. 

Inv. Sousse 57.051, pl. XIII. 

End of 2nd century. 

. Fragment. Medallions with full-length Muses, 

Melpomene surviving. 


Inv. Sousse 57.042, 


Second quarter of 3rd century. Inv. Sousse 


57.072, pl. XVI, a. 


10.(a) Panel with fighting animals: bull and bear, 


boar and horse. 
Inv. Sousse 57.079, pl. XVII, b. 
(b) Panel with fish escaping from overturned 
basket. 
Inv. Sousse 57.080, pl. XVII, c. 


11. Pattern of intersecting circles with masks at 


centre, probably representing Months, surrounded 
by craters and garlands. 

Beginning of 3rd _ century. Inv. Sousse 
57.089, pl. XIX. 


12. Maison de l’Arsenal (Maison du Virgile) 


(a) Triclinium. Rape of Ganymede. p. 39 
Medallion with Ganymede and eagle in centre, 
surrounded by circles with animals of amphi- 
theatre, birds and fish. 

Inv. Sousse 57.092, pl. XX, a. 

(b) Peristyle, in front of oecus. 

(i) Fishing scene, with fishers in boats, on 
sea full of fish. Border of millet-stalks, 
with four-pointed crown in middle. 

pp. 81—2, 126 n. 63; Pls. 119—20 
Inv. Sousse 57.095, pl. XXI. 

(ii) Threshold: head of Ocean (destroyed). 

p. 154 n. 89 
Inv, Sousse 57.096. 

(c) Exedra in peristyle, opposite oecus. 

‘Still-life’, with xenia-motifs: baskets of fruit, 

branches of fruit and flowers, vegetables, 

gazelle, and two ducks. Four-pointed crown 
in centre; frame of millet-stalks. 
pp. 81—2, 125 n. 58; Pl. 117 

Inv. Sousse $7.097, pl. XXII. 

(d) Triumph of Dionysus. pp. 181—2; Pl. 182 
Dionysus in chariot drawn by four tigers, 
with satyrs and dancing bacchante, bacchic 
child riding lion, leopard drinking from 
kantharos. Border of vine scroll containing 
vintaging Erotes. 

Inv. Sousse 57.099, pl. XXIII. 

(e) (Probably but not certainly the same house), 
Vergil and Muses. p. 131;Pl. 130 
Panel with Vergil holding scroll of Aeneid, 
between Clio and Melpomene. 


Inv. Sousse 57.104, pl. XXV. Tunis, 
Bardo, 
(f) Wing of same room as preceding. p. 183 


Panel with frag. scene of Rape of Auge by 
Hercules, with bacchante playing tympanon. 


Inv. Sousse 57.105, pl. XXIV, a. Tunis, 
Bardo. 
c. 200-210. (See Appendix IV). Gauckler, 


Rev. Arch. 1897, ii. pp. 8—22. 
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13. Maison de Sorothus 
(a) Circus-horses. pp. 93—4, 113 
Two pairs of race-horses named Patricius, 
Ipparchus, Campus, and Dilectus, con- 
fronted across palm-trees, with Erotes flying 
above holding garlands. Landscape in centre 
with pastoral scene. 


Inv. Sousse 57.113, pl. XXVII, a. Des- 
troyed. 

(b) Oecus. 
(i) Triumph of Neptune. p. 158 n. 114 


Circles and hexagons of laurel wreath 
containing figures from marine thiasos. 
In centre, chariot of Neptune drawn by 
four sea-horses; three sirens in surround- 
ing medailions; Tritons and Nereids riding 
sea-monsters in rest. 

Inv. Sousse 57.119, pls. XXVIII—XXIX. 

Tunis, Bardo. 

Threshold. Tigers 

kantharos. 

Inv. Sousse 57.118. 
(c) Horses and stud farm. pp.93—4, 113; Pis.81—2 

Four medallions at corners, each containing 
pair of race-horses confronted across palm-tree, 
with names (Amor, Dominator, Adorandus, 
Crinitus, Ferox, Pegasus) and stable-marks, 
including mark Sorothi. Landscape in centre, 
with scenes of horse-farm in foreground, 
mountains, and buildings. 

Inv. Sousse 57.120, pls. XXVIII, XXX, XXXI. 

Fragments in Sousse Museum. 
End of 2nd century (c. 190—200). 

14. Threshold. Racing Erotes. pp. 105—6; Pl. 94 
Four Erotes riding on pairs of fish, and wearing 
scarves of the faction-colours. 

? Beginning of 4th century. Inv. Sousse 
57.124, pl. XXXII, a. Paris, Louvre. 

15. Pattern of intersecting bands enclosing animals, 
including monkey playing musical instrument, 
centre destroyed. Perhaps part of original scene of 
Orpheus and the Beasts. 

? Early 3rd century. Inv. Sousse 57.125, pl. 

XXXII, b. Paris, Louvre. 
16. Semicircular apse. 

Peacock with spread tail. 

? Late 2nd to 3rd century. 

57.129, pl. XXXII, a. 

17. Wall of piscina. Venus and Erotes.pp.106,155 n.98 
Venus in shell centre, flanked by four Erotes riding 
dolphins, with scarves of faction-colours, and 
names written above: Processus, Vernaclus, ... . 
gens and Li... . Erotes in four boats beneath 
fishing with net and line. 

According to Foucher, Venus fragment from end 


confronted across 


(ii) 


p. 168 


Inv. Sousse 
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of Ist century; rest belongs to restoration of end 

of 3rd. Inv. Sousse 57.159, pl. XXXV, b—c. 
18.Emblemata with busts of Seasons, xenia-motifs, 

and hare eating grapes with signature Macari. 

? End of 2nd century. Inv, Sousse 57.163, 

pl. XXXVI. Destroyed. 

19. Cemetery, hypogeum. p. 139 
Labyrinth, with central panel showing corpse of 
Minotaur, and panel with boat at entrance. Inscrip- 
tion: Hic inclusus vitam perdit. 


Inv. Sousse 57.167, pl. XXXIX. Frag. in 
Philadelphia Museum. 
20. Hypogeum pp. 138-9 


Geometric pattern, with central compartment con- 
taining Ocean reclining on rock, surrounded by 
busts of four Winds. 

? 3rd century. Inv. Sousse 57.168, pl. XL. 

21. Hypogeum. pp. 126, 138; Pl. 121 
Panel with unloading of ship. Three men carrying 
bars of lead off ship; two inspectors weighing them. 
Mid 3rd century. Inv. Sousse 57.169, pl. 
XLI, a. Tunis, Bardo. 

22. Mausoleum. pp. 138-9 
(a) Portico in front with central panel showing 

Diana as huntress, surrounded by beasts of 

amphitheatre: bear, bull, boar, antelope, 

?leopard. p. 75 

Inv. Sousse 57.187, pl. XLII, c. 

Panel with boy sitting on ground holding 

partridge and bunch of grapes. , 

Probably second quarter of 3rd century. 

Inv. Sousse 57.189, pl. XLII, a. 

(c) Ornamental pattern, with central panel con- 
taining gladiator and inscription .. - eti nika, 
and traces of circus scene, 

Inv. Sousse 57.190, pl. XLII, a, b. 
23. Catacomb of Hermes, pagan funerary chamber. 
pp. 126 n. 63, 138 

Fishing scene, with fishers in four boats, on sea 

crowded with great variety of fish. 

End of 2nd century. Inv. Sousse 57.204, 

pl. XLVI. 

24. Mosaic of Factions. p. 95; Pl. 83 
Representatives of circus-factions, each leading a 
race-horse, with names of horses written above: 
Pupillus, Amator, Cupido, Aura. 
Beginning of 3rd _ century. 
§7.211, pl. XLIX. 

25.(a) Threshold of oecus. 

Two Nereids reclining on backs of ichthyo- 
centaurs. 
Inv. Sousse 57.219, pl. L, a. 
(b) Cubiculum. Satyrs and Bacchantes. 
pp. 150, 167, 174; Pl. 173 
pattern of acanthus-rinceaux 


(b) 


Inv. Sousse 


Ornamental 
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springing from bearded heads, framing 
Dionysiac scenes of satyrs and bacchantes. 
Around edge, Silenus, Pan, Dionysiac animals 
(leopard, hare eating grapes, gazelle) and birds. 
Inv. Sousse 57.220, pl. L, b. 
Early 2nd century. 
26. Baths of Bir el Caid 
Frigidarium. Branches of fruit and flowers scattered 
over surface. Various animals among them: gazelle, 
owl, and other birds. Winged nude youth pursuing 
grasshopper, with lizard behind him; fragment 
with Psyche (? part of later restoration). 


End of 2nd century. Inv. Sousse 57.234, 
pls. LV, LVI. Foucher, Thermes romains, pp. 5— 
14, pls. I-III. 


27. Threshold. Panel with four millet-stalks forming 
crown. p. 170; Pl. 168 
Inv. Sousse 57.242. 


28.Panel with Dionysus and Ariadne, perhaps 
funerary. 
Mid 3rd century. Inv. Sousse §7.243, pl. 
LIX. 

29. Three panels, with busts of Winds and tiger. 
Foucher ‘beginning of the third century’. 
Inv. Sousse 57.244, pl. LIX, b, LX. 

30. Dar Zmeia, Private baths. 
(a) Ornamental floral design framing birds and 

fish. p. 38 n. 1 

First half of 2nd century. Inv. Sousse 

$7.271, pl. LXVI. 

(b) Head of Gorgon, at centre of imbrication 

pattern. p. 163 n. 149 

? Second half of 2nd century. Iny. 

Sousse 57.274, pl. LXVIL. 

(c) Pattern of peacock feathers set in craters. 
p. 167 n. 168;Pl. 169 

Inv. Sousse 57.275, pl. LXV, a. 

31. Maison des Masques pp. 131—2 
(a) Room 6. 

(i) Ornamental pattern with central circle 
containing seated poet, actor holding 
mask, tragic mask and box of scrolls. 

Pl. 131 

(ii) Threshold h. Three masks. 

(iii) Inner threshold g. Pair of griffins con- 
fronted across tripod, leading into apsidal 
room with pattern of peacock feathers. 

fb) Room 12. O6ccus/triclinium. Ornamental 
pattern with medallions containing variety of 
distinctive masks, and xenia-subjects. p.124 n.S6 
fa) c 220-230. (b) c. 170—180. Foucher, 
Le Maison des Masques a Sousse (1965). 


32. Maison des Autruches pp. 31, 74—5 
Lower level. 

(a) Corridor. Ornamental pattern containing 

xenia-subjects and masks of satyrs and 


bacchantes. 
Upper level. 
(b) Panel in peristyle at entrance of oecus. 
Pl. 63 
Two Amazons (and traces of third) beside 


horses. 
(c) Oecus/Triclinium. 
(i) Four venatores and display of animals 
of amphitheatre: antelopes, ostriches, 
deer, wild horses. Pls. 60—2 
(ii) Thresholds in front and at back: frag- 
ments of venatores and beasts. 
(d) Corridor behind oecus. Panel with venator 
between two dying bears, with inscription 


Neoterius occidit. Pl. 64 
(a) second half of 2nd century (? c. 180). (b)—(d) 
ee 250. Foucher, Oud. Med. Leiden x\v, 
1964, pp. 96—114, pls. IX—XXII. 
SULLECTHUM (Salakta) 
1. Maison de Leontius. pp. 126—7 
Baths. 


(a) (i) Two boats labelled Leontius and Caneius, 
with lion and dog on sides. 
(ii) Threshold: vestigia. 
(b) Frag. mosaic of two lions tearing boar, with 
remains of inscription: N/ica [Le] o[nti. 
(c) (i) Colossal lion, isolated against plain 


ground. p. 82 
(ii) Threshold: boat (frag.). 
3rd century. Foucher, Actes du 84°© congr. 


nat. des sociétés savantes, Dijon 1959, pp. 215—24, 
figs. 1—4 (details of (a, i)). id., Maison de la Proces- 


sion, p. 93. 
(d) ? from same house. Inscription N/ica Leonti. 
Inv. Tun. 96. 
(c, i) in Sousse Museum. 
2. Baths. p. 163 


Metrical inscription recording completion of baths, 
aimed against invidia. 
Beschaouch, Rend. Linc. xxiii, 1968, pp. 59-68. 


TABARKA (Thabraca) 
1. Villa Mosaics. p. 122; Pls. 111—13 
(i) Three apses showing villa and buildings of 
country estate in setting of trees, with scenes 
of rural activities, animals and birds, around 
them. 
(ii) Central part of room. Fragmentary scenes of 


Z12 


animal combats in landscape setting. 
End of 4th or beginning of 5th century. Inv, 
Tun. 940 and plates. (ii) Lavin, DOP 17, 1963, 
p. 240, figs. 97—8. Tunis, Bardo, 


TAGIURA 
1. Villa della Gara delle Nereidi pp. 23 n. 41, 30 

(a) Room 15. Apodyterium. Four winged Nereids 
racing on sea-monsters; dolphins in corners. 

(b) Room 45. Medallion with bust of Amphitrite 
emerging from coils of sea-dragon, surrounded 
by snake. 

(c) Room 6, Central medallion with bust of 
Amphitrite, surrounded by medallions with 
head of Winds. 

c. 150—160. A, Di Vita, La Villa della ‘Gara 

delle Nereidi’ presso Tagiura (1966), pls. VII, VIII. 


TANGIER (Tingi) 

1. Orpheus and the beasts, all in separate compart- 
ments. Frag. with lion only surviving. 
Inv. Alg. 458. Ponsich, Bull. Arch. Mar. vi, 1966, 
pp. 479-81, pl. I. 


TEBESSA (Theveste) 

|. Baths. 

(a) Triumph of marine Venus. p. 156 
Venus supported by Tritons, with pair of 
Erotes flying above with crown; surrounded 
by Nereids on sea-monsters, Erotes, and fish. 
Inv. Alg. 2, Gsell, Musée de Tébessa (1902), 
pp. 64—7, pl. VIL, 1. 

(b) Mosaic of the Games. pp. 74, 126; Pl. 59 
Grid of squares containing animals of amphi- 
theatre, accompanied by numbers (one also 
by inscription Curis XI). Large panel at top 
with bull and horse, each with inscription 
Curis XI, athlete named Mar/cell/us with 
palm, and judge; above, merchant-ship laden 
with amphorae on sea full of fish, and inscrip- 
tion Fortuna Redux. Traces of signs of 
crescent-on-stick and ? millet. 

Iny, Alg. 3 and plate. 

Early 4th century. Tébessa Museum, 

2. Pattern with central panel showing Apollo and 
Daphne, surrounded by series of compartments 
containing beasts, fishing scenes, Erotes, and small 
genre (?) scenes.5 
Probably 3rd century. 
1924, pp. 95—110, pl. 1. 


Leschi, MEFR xii, 
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3, Fragment of amphitheatre scene. Venator and 
crescent-on-stick, p. 82 
A. Truillot, BAC 1932-3, p. 334 and fig. 


TENES (Cartennae) 

1. Panel with fragmentary hunting scene, perhaps 
from a venatio. p. 56 
Hunter named Petra spearing lion, dog beneath. 
? Late 4th or 5th century. Inv. Alg. 443. 
Carcopino, BAC 1918, pp. 230-2, pl. XXX. 
Algiers Museum. 


THELEPTE (Feriana) 

1. Amphitheatre scene. pp. 69—70; Pl. 55 
Venator fighting lions, and traces of other scenes, in 
arena. Busts of spectators on thresholds. 
Mid to late 3rd century. Picard, BAC 
1943—5, pp. 123-6. Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 
p. 118, inv. 3575, fig. 127. 


THEMETRA (Chott Maria) 

1. Baths. 

(a) Frigidarium. Huge head of Ocean, at centre of 
sea full of boats and fishers, with buildings of 
port at side. pp. 128, 153; Pl. 144 

(b) Wall-mosaic from piscina. Galatea riding sea- 
monster, probably with Cyclops (frag.). Eros 
riding dolphin; swimming figure in front of 
Galatea (surely Eros, not Acis as Foucher 
suggests). 

(c) Room N. Vine scrolls growing from craters, 
with vintaging Erotes. Central panel with 
drunken Hercules, Dionysus, and Auge. pp. 117 
n. 28, 183. Foucher, MEFR Ixix, 1957, 
pp.151-61, pls. I—II. 

(d) Thresholds E and I. Boats. 

(e) Thresholds A and C. Inscriptions against 
Invidus accompanied by phalli. p. 162 

ec. 200—220. Foucher, Thermes romains, 

pp. 17—33, pls. VI—XVIII. 

2. Maison du Bateau 
Central panel with boats, surrounded by laurel 
wreaths with Dionysiac busts and xenia. p. 128 
ce. 190-210. Foucher, Ant. Afr, i, 1967, 
pp. 83—98, figs. 1—20. 

3. Evil Eye with phallus above, and inscription: 
Invidiosibus quod videtis BB MM. p. 162 
Foucher, Actes du 79© congr. nat. des sociétées 
savantes, Alger 1954 (1957), p. 178, fig. 13. 


*  Leschi, op. cit., p. 99 f., identifies one medallion as representing a fable of Babrius about the cocks and the eagle. If 
this interpretation is correct, the mosaic offers a unique illustration of a work of this sort. 
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THINA (Thaenae) 
1. Great Baths. 


hedera and millet in spandrels. 
(d) Room A. Fragmentary country buildings and 





(a) Room C, 4. Frigidarium. Big marine scene. 

pp. 43, 105, 133—4; Pls. 17—18, 93 
Fish arranged to form hexagons containing 
various marine and other subjects. At centre, 
Arion on dolphin playing lyre. Mythological 
scenes include: Ulysses and Sirens; Leander 
and Hero; Selene and Endymion; Danae and 
Perseus arriving at Seriphos; Perseus and 


Andromeda; ? Daedalus; Venus in shell; Scylla; 


? Europa. Genre subjects include charioteers 
driving pairs of dolphins. Also Tritons and 
Nereids, Erotes, sea-monsters, fishers, and 
boats. 

(b) Room A, 7. Caldarium. 

Compartments in ornamental pattern, with 
Hylas and the Nymphs; Diana and Actaeon; 
Narcissus at the spring; Amphitrite/Nereid on 
sea-monster. 

(c) Room A, 9. Panels with four groups of 
wrestlers, and semicircular panel with table 
bearing crowns and palms. 

(d) Room A, 11. Interlacing bands forming four 
medallions showing Erotes as Seasons riding 
horses and carrying baskets of seasonal plants. 

p. 105 

(ec) Room A, 13. Panel with large lion wearing 
necklace. 

(f) Room A, 14. Head of Gorgon, at centre of 
‘shield’ of lozenges. p. 163 n. 149 

Late 3rd century. Inv. Tun. 18, and plates 

of (a) and (b) (details). R. Massigli, Musee de Sfax 

(1912), pls. I-VI (a, b, d, and e). Yacoub, Guide 

du Musee de Sfax (1966), pls. XII, 2, XV, 1. (c 

and f), Fragments of (b) in Tunis, Bardo; 

rest in Sfax Museum. 

. Orpheus and the Beasts, in large unified scene. 

p. 135 n.23. Probably late 3rd or beginning of 

4th century. Jnv. Tun. suppl. 32, a, and plate. 

Destroyed, except fragments in Sfax Museum. 

. Central panel with Hercules and Omphale, sur- 

rounded by medallions with heads of satyrs and 

bacchantes. 

Poinssot BAC 1936—7, pp. 120—1. Yacoub, Musée 

du Bardo, p. 86, Inv. 2788. 

. Baths. 

Lower level. 

(a) Room B. Ornamental pattern surrounding 
medallion with Erotes in boat. 

Upper level. 

(b) Room D. Frag. panel with two boxers. 

(c) Room E. Amphitheatre scenes. pp. 81; Pl. 71 
Central circle with venator lassoing bear, 
bears on either side; bull and horse framed in 


. Mosaic of Ocean. 


._ Tomb Mosaics from North necropolis. 


tree. 

(e) Room C. Border around ornamental design, 
with scrolls containing protomai of beasts and 
birds. 

(a) Second half of 3rd century, (b—e) late 4th to 

Sth century. J. Thirion, MEFR Ixix, 1957, 

pp. 207-45, pls. II-VI. Sfax Museum. 

p. 153 

Marine scene, with head of Ocean flanked by pair 

of Erotes holding garland above it; fishers, boats, 

and Erotes. 

? Early to mid 3rd_ century. Fendri, 

Découverte archéologique dans la région de Sfax 

(1963), p. 10 n. 36, pl. XVIII. 

p. 139 

(a) Tomb of Leontius. Garlands and roses. 

Inv. Tun. 23. 

(b) Tomb of Amianthus. Dead man as banqueter. 
Inv, Tun. 24 and plate. 

(c) Anonymous. Man on horseback and man with 
spear. Pl. 137 
Inv. Tun. 25 and plate. 

(d) Anonymous. Dead man as banqueter, sur- 
rounded by plants. PL 137 
Inv, Tun. 26. 

(e) Tombs of Numitoria Saturnina and [ulius 
Serenus, Deceased as banqueters, with Erotes 
holding baskets of flowers and Psyches as 
musicians. 

Inv. Tun, 27. 

Probably late 3rd to early 4th century. 

Massigli, Musée de Sfax, pl. V, 3. Yacoub, Guide 

du Musée de Sfax, pl. XIV, figs. 2—3. Sfax 

Museum. 


. House on site of North-west necropolis. 


(a) Venus and Erotes. p. 87 
Semicircular pavement with Venus punishing 
Eros centre, surrounded by Erotes gathering 
roses, killing lizard, one frightening another 
with mask, and by peacocks, roses, and baskets 
of flowers. 

? Early 3rd century. Inv, Tun. 29. Massighi, 

Musée de Sfax, pl. VII, 1. Yacoub, Guide du Musée 

de Sfax, pl. XVI, 2. 

(b) Chariots of Seasons (7). pp. 104—5 
Four wreaths containing charioteers advancing 
in quadrigae, each flanked by plants, apparently 
Seasonal. 

Inv, Tun. suppl. 29, a. 


._ Thermes des Mois 


(a) Caldarium. Medallions containing Erotes as 
Months. Five survive: January, February, 
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December, and April identified by inscrip- 

tions. 

(b) Frigidarium, piscina. 

(i) Panels with Nereids and Erotes riding 
dolphins. 

(ii) Threshold: ship laden with roses, and 
Eros carrying garland, surrounded by 
dolphins. 

? Early to mid 3rd century. Fendri, Cahiers 
de Tunisie xii, 1964, pp. 47—57, figs. 1—2, 14—17. 


THUBURBO MAIUS 
1. Maison de Bacchus et d'Ariane 
(a) Dionysus and Ariadne lying under vine; 
beneath them, Silenus and satyr, dancing 
bacchantes, satyrs, and Pan. 
Late 3rd or early 4th century. Poinssot and 
Lantier, BAC 1926, pp. cciv—ccvi. Yacoub, Musee 
du Bardo, p. 90, Inv. 1394, fig. 101. 
(b) Basin with head of Ocean on bottom, sea- 
monsters ridden by Nereids on sides, men 
fishing and Eros in front, fruit and vegetables 


on top. p. 151 n. 76 
Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, pp. 95—6, Inv. 
1399: 


2. Maison du Char de Vénus 

(a) Panel from peristyle. Hunting scene. pp.60—1 
Hunters on two horses named Narcissus and 
. . . lasx iunior, attendant, and two hounds, 
one labelled Sagitta pernicies leporum, pursu- 
ing hare. 

(b) Chariot of Venus. Interlacing laurel wreaths, 
framing Venus driving chariot drawn by four 
Erotes. 

Yacoub, Musee du Bardo, p. 85, Inv. 2789. 

(c) Fragments, showing boats with dancers and 
musicians, fishers, etc. 

End of 3rd or beginning of 4th century. 

Poinssot, Rev. Tun. 1940, pp. 218—27, no. 18, pl. 

I (a). 

3. Maison du Labyrinthe 

(a) Panel with two pugilists boxing. 

Picard, La Civilisation de l'Afrique romaine 
(1959), pl. p. 258 (top). 

(b) Labyrinth, with border showing wall around 
it; central panel with Theseus killing Minotaur. 
CMA suppl. Il, A 372, pl. I, 2. Marec, Homm- 
ages A. Grenier (1962), III, pp. 1104—6, fig. 6. 

(c) Threshold. Pair of sandals. 

? 4th century. Merlin, BAC 

XXXVii—ix. Tunis, Bardo, 

4. Maison des Protomeés 

(a) Oecus. Intersecting laurel wreaths containing 
xenia-motifs. 

CMA suppl. Il, A 366. 


1920, pp. 
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(b) Baths, Tepidarium, Laurel wreaths containing 
protomai of animals. p. 65 
(c) Frigidarium. Thick band of acanthus-rinceaux 
containing birds, surrounding central panel 
with border of beasts in landscape around 
scene of vintaging Erotes in vine scrolls. 
pp. 52—3, 65, 167 
End of 3rd century. Poinssot and Quoniam, 
Karthago iv, 1953, pp. 155—67, figs. 3—11. 
Tunis, Bardo. 

5, Maison de Neptune 
Fountain basin. Triumph of Neptune in chariot 
drawn by hippocamps, with boats and fishers. 
Poinssot and Lantier, BAC 1922, pp. clxxiii—vi. 

6. Diana and beasts of the amphitheatre. p. 65 
Pattern of laurel wreaths framing compartments 
with amphitheatre-animals, also armed man, and 
nude man sacrificing at altar. Central panel with 
Diana as huntress riding stag. 

? Late 3rd century. Yacoub, Musée du 
Bardo, p. 120, Inv. 2816, fig. 129. 

7. Exedra. Two acanthus scrolls springing from 
kantharos, and enclosing birds and fish. Threshold 
with millet, hederae, roses, and pomegranate. 

p. 170; Pl. 171 
End of 4th or 5th century. Poinssot and 
Lantier, BAC 1925, p. lxxii. Yacoub, Musee du 
Bardo, p. 85, Inv, 1394, fig. 97. 

8. Panel with Dionysus and Ariadne, between satyr 
and bacchante. 

Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, p. 86, Inv. 2998. 

9, Panel with Venus at her toilet, with Erotes bring- 
ing garlands and jewels. p. 157-n. 110 
? Mid to late 3rd century. Yacoub, Musée 
du Bardo, p. 86, Inv. 2997, fig. 98. 

10. House next to Thermes d’Hiver. 

Panel in geometric setting, with victorious 
charioteer in red tunic, driving quadriga drawn to 
right. p. 97 
? First half of 3rd century. CMA suppl. I, 
A 376. Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie (1963), 
22, p. 38, pl. 24 (detail). 

11.Panel with confronted pairs of beasts: bear and 
boar, bull and horse, and two camels laden with 
packs, with Negro drivers, 
3rd_ century. Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 
p. 86, Inv. 2996. Picard, Le Monde de Carthage 
(1956), pl. 41. 

12.Ornamental and floral pattern. Central panel 
showing seated poet contemplating two comic 
masks (perhaps Menander). p. 132 
Third quarter of 2nd century. Yacoub, 
Musée du Bardo, p. 117, Inv. 1396, fig. 125. 
Picard, CMGR, p. 129, fig. 8. 

13. Medallions of laurel wreath containing Venus 
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adjusting sandal at centre, surrounded by musicians, 
athletes, venatores (one named Quintillus), and 
various beasts. 

? Late 3rd to early 4th century. 
Musee du Bardo, p. 115, Inv. 2780. 


Yacoub, 


TIMGAD (Thamugadi) (all in Timgad Museum) 
1. ‘Floral-carpet’, with central panel showing marine 


Venus in shell supported by two Erotes.p.155 n.96 
3rd century, perhaps late. Germain, 
Mosaiques de Timgad 8, p. 13, pl. lV. 

. Panel in geometric setting showing Diana and 
Actaeon, in border of vine scroll. Signed, Selius 
pg. pp. 28, 44, 170; Pl. 13 
End of 4th or 5th century. Ibid. 17, pp. 
19—23, pls. VII, VIII. 

. Panel with Triumph of marine Venus. Venus reclin- 
ing on back of ichthyocentaur, with young Triton 
behind. pp. 155—6; Pl. 147 
Probably mid 2nd century, with later restorations 
(? including nimbed head of Venus). Ibid. 22, 
pp. 27-9, pl. XI. 

. Great East Baths. 

Frigidarium. Panel with chariot of Neptune, drawn 
to left by four sea-horses. 

? Second half of 3rd century. 
pp. 33—S, pl. XIV. 

. Floral carpet, with central panel showing Triumph 
of marine Venus, supported by pair of ichthyo- 


Ibid. 27, 


centaurs. pp. 155—6;P1,G 
3rd century, ? middle. Ibid. 56, pp. 48—50, 
pl. XX. 


. Frag. panel with two children fishing, among sea 

full of fish. 

Ibid. 58, p. 53, pl. XXII. 

. Small central Baths. 

Ornamental pattern, containing compartments 

with busts of Seasons (Summer and Autumn, 

female, survive), surrounded by birds. 

Late 3rd century. Ibid. 61, pp. 55—6, pl. 

XXIII. 

. Maison de |'Hermaphrodite 

(a) So-called ‘Table de jeu’. From portico in front 
of oecus. Ornamental panel containing inscrip- 


tion: Prolecti . . . ant omnia conpleta [s] unt. 


BB MB, and dolphins in corners, 

p. 163 n. 145; Pl. 161 
Ibid. 79, p. 66, pl. XXXI. R. Rebuffat, BAC, 
n.s.6, 1970, pp. 233—44. 

(b) Damaged panel with figure (probably Herma- 
phrodite) raising long robe standing between 
two women, one holding casket of jewels. 

? Late 3rd or 4th century (Germain ‘probably 
end of third’). Ibid. 82, pp. 67—8, pl. 
oS & 


9, Baths of Filadelphi 


Floral carpet, with central panel showing satyr and 
bacchante (normally identified as Jupiter and 
Antiope, but there seem no grounds for this). 
Inscription above panel: Filadelfis vita; along edge 
of pavement, Salvu(m) lotu(m). p. 163 n. 144 
? Second quarter of 3rd century. Ibid. 96, 
pp. 77—9, pls. XXXIII-XXXIV. 


10. North-West Baths 


(a) Panel with nude woman, perhaps bather, hold- 
ing basket. 
Ibid. 127, p. 93, pl. XLII. 

(b) Threshold panel. Obscene figure of Negro 
carrying fire-shovel. p. 162 
Ibid. 129, p. 94, pl. XLII. 


11. Baths of Market of Sertius. 


Piscina. Panel with head of Ocean. 
Ibid. 136, p. 98, pl. XLII. 


12. House north of Capitol. 


(a) Damaged panel, originally containing river-god 
(now destroyed), with inscription: Flumen 
Vamaccura above. Border of rinceaux springing 
from head of Ocean, with busts of children at 
comers. 

Ibid. 155, pp. 106—7, pls. XLVIII—XALIX. 

(b) Panel at entrance of oecus, Marine thiasos. 
River-god (damaged) centre, surrounded by 
Nereids riding on sea-monsters, Tritons, and 
Erotes, with roses and garlands scattered 
about. 

Ibid. 161, pp. 109—10, pl. LIL. 

(c) Oecus. Ornamental pattern with medallions 
containing xenia-subjects. p. 124n.55 
Ibid. 162, pp. 111—12, pls. LIII—LIV. 

(d) Panel with river-god leaning on urn. 

Ibid. 166, p. 113, pl. LV. 

(e) Threshold from baths. Two pairs of sandals, 
pointing in and out, with inscription: Bene 
lava. Damaged inscription beneath, probably 
[salvu(m) lav/isse. pp. 163 n. 144, 164 n. 153 
Ibid. 175, p. 116, pl. LVIII. 

3rd century (? perhaps mid to late). 


13. Great South Baths. 


(a) Exedra, intercolumniations. Three panels, 
each containing bull decked with ribbons, 
running’ between millet-stalks, crescents-on- 
sticks, or hederae. pp. 80-1 
Ibid. 201, p. 133, pl. LAX. 

(b) Latrines. Fragment of Nilotic scene, with 
pygmies, crocodile, and lotuses. 

Ibid, 205, p. 134, pl. LXXII. 


TIPASA 
1. Basilica. 


p. 24;P1.7 
Geometric pattern, with compartments containing 
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. Legend of Achilles. 


twelve busts, probably of barbarians, surrounding 
central panel with three bound barbarian prisoners, 
man, woman, and child. 

Mid 2nd century (probably 146—150 or soon 
after). Carcopino, BAC 1914, pp. 579—89, 
pls. L, LI. Romanelli, CMGR., p. 278, fig. 5. 
pp. 35, 41; Pl. 12 
Two registers: above, Achilles brought to Chiron 
(or perhaps fetched from him by Thetis); below, 
Achilles on Scyros. Traces of third scene beneath, 
with ships. 

Early 4th century. 
pp. 25-41, pl. I. 


Leschi, MEFR liv, 1937, 
Algiers, Museum. 


TRIPOLI (Oea) 


l, 


Villa on the sea. 

Emblema with xenia-motifs. 

Aurigemma, Mosaici della Tripolitania VII, pp. 
30—2, pl. 48. 


. Gurgi. 


Three emblemata, showing Theseus with the body 
of the Minotaur; xenia-subjects; and fishing scene. 
? End of 2nd or beginning of 3rd century. 

Ibid, XV, pp. 41-2, pls. 64—7. 


TUNIS 


I 


Fishing scene, largely in black-and-white. pp. 106 
Border of nets, around fishers. Apsidal exedra 
containing fish-circus, with Erotes driving pairs of 
dolphins around spina. 

? Perhaps late 4th century. 
du Bardo, p. 123, Inv. 2796. 


Yacoub, Musée 


UADI EZ-ZGAIA 


lL. 


Baths. 

(a) Comic Nilotic scene, with pygmies fighting 
and riding on crocodiles, hippopotamuses, etc. 

(b) Fishing scene. 

? 3rd to 4th century. Aurigemma, Mosaici 

della Tripolitania XVII, pp. 43—5, pls. 69—73. 


UTICA 


Hunt with boats. p. 48 
Animals in marsh driven into net spread between 
two boats. 

Probably first quarter of 3rd century. Iny., 
Tun. 903. Hinks, B.M. Catalogue 45, p. 119, fig. 
N37. London, British Museum. 


. (a) Emblema showing Eros and Psyche, with 


Eros flying above and maidservants. 
Inv. Tun. 907. 
(b) Venus in boat sailed by Erotes. 
Inv, Tun. 908. 
(c) Marine scene; Erotes playing with dolphins. 
Inv, Tun. 910. 


. (a) Circular medallions 
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Paris, Louvre. 

containing heads of 
animals and birds. 

(b) Semicircular fountain. Head of Ocean, sur- 
rounded by fish. 

(c) Hunting scenesin landscape. pp. 112: Pl. 100 
Large panel, with hunters and dogs in 
mountainous setting, with buildings and rural 
scenes in foreground. 

? Early to mid 3rd century, or later. Inv, 

Tun. suppl. 929. (c) Yacoub, Musée du Bardo, 

p. 121, J/nv. 2984, fig. 131. 


. Baths (‘Maison de Caton’). 


Big marine mosaic. p. 153, 156; Pls. 145—6 

(i) Head of Ocean in apse at top, flanked by 
Erotes riding dolphins. Beneath, Triumph of 
Neptune and Amphitrite in chariot of hippo- 
camps, and Nereids riding sea-monsters. Three 
boats along bottom, containing Venus, with 
Erotes holding jewel-box and doves with 
necklace, Ariadne (?), and Dionysus (?), with 
Erotes. Various flying birds (esp. peacocks) 
above, ridden by Erotes with bows and lances: 
Nereids riding sea-monsters, Erotes on 
dolphins. 

(ii) Threshold panel: Venus, with three Erotes. 

End of 2nd or beginning of 3rd century. 

Inv. Tun, suppl. 929, c. Duliere, Corpus des 

Mosaiques de Tunisie 1, Utique 2 (1974), 205—6, 

pp. 51—8, pls. XX XIII—XXXVI, L, LI. Tunis, 

Bardo. 


. Eagle carrying off hare, inscribed Aquila nika. 


Inv. Tun. suppl. 929, f. 


. Threshold to oecus. 


Two groups of wrestlers, separated by table with 
crown and palms. 

? End of 2nd or beginning of 3rd century. 

Inv. Tun. suppl. 929, g, Romeinse Mozaieken uit 
Tunesie 33, p. 46, fig. 13. Tunis, Bardo. 


. Fragment with boat of Ulysses, from scene of 


Ulysses and Sirens. 
Inv, Tun. suppl. 929, i. Poinssot, CMGR, p. 223, 
fig. 7. 


. Panel with Diana as huntress shooting at stag. 


Second half of 2nd century. Inv. Tun. 
suppl. 929, j. Romeinse Mozaieken uit Tunesie 
30, p. 45, fig. 5. Tunis, Bardo. 


. Maison de la Cascade p. 17 


Three fountains, with fishing scenes and fish. 
Earliest beginning of 2nd century, with later addi- 
tions; others 2nd and 3rd century. Alex- 
ander, Utique 1, 28, pp. 27—8; 43, pp. 39-41; 
51, pp. 47-8; 60, pp. 53-6; pls. VIII, IX, XVII, 
XXII, XXV, LXIII. 
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10. Maison de la Chasse 


Portico in front of oecus. Hunting scenes. 

pp. 57, 62; Pls. K, 32—3 
Panels in grid of laurel wreath, containing: villa; 
fowlers; gazelle-hunt; return from the hare-hunt;? 
dominus hunting (perhaps boar); return of dom- 
inus; attendants with nets returning from gazelle- 
hunt. 
Second half of 4th century (after 355—361). 
Ville, Karthago xi, 1961—2, pp. 50—76, pls. I—VI. 
Alexander, Utique 1, 86, pp. 75-8, pls. XXXVI, 
XXXVII, LXIV. 


UZITTA 


1. (a) (Gi) Panel. Two sleeping bulls under trees, 
with inscription: At dormiant tauri. 

(ii) Threshold: inscription Et hoc factum est. 

(b) Baths. Lion walking between four stalks of 


millet; inscription: O Leo praesumsisti 
expedisti dedicasti. pp. 81, 179 
First half of 3rd century. Romeinse 
Mozaieken uit Tunesie 38, 39, p. 50, pls. 17, 18, 
20. 
VOLUBILIS® 


1. Maison de l'Ephebe 
(a) Small panel, with Triumph of Dionysus 
(damaged). pp. 181—2 
R. Thouvenot, PSAM vi, 1941, p. 69, fig. 1. 
(b) Medallions with fish, around central panel 
with Nereid on sea-horse. 
L. Chatelain, PSAM i, 1935, pp.8—10, pl. III. 
2, Maison a la mosaique de Venus 
(a) Room 9. Panel in geometric pattern, with 
Erotes feeding birds. 
(b) Room 10. Bust of Dionysus in compartment, 
surrounded by busts of Seasons (female). 
(c) Room 16. 
(i) Central panel with Hylas and Nymphs. 
Panels on either side, with, 
(ii) Punishment of Eros, whipped by two 
others for stealing bird; and 
(iii) Eros punished in amphitheatre, driven 
towards cage from which large tortoise 
is released. pp. 86—7 
(d) Panel with Diana and Nymphs bathing, 
Actaeon (7?) behind. 
(e) Panel with cat catching rat, Inscriptions, 


6 


_ Maison d’Orphée 


|. Maison au Cavalier 


above, rat: Luxurius cullas (?); beside cat: 
Vincentius enicesas. 
J. Aymard, Latomus xx, 1961, p. 52, fig. 1. 

(f) Peristyle. Panel with bird-circus. pp. 91, 106 
Charioteers driving chariots drawn by pairs 
of birds around spina. 

(g) Triclinium. Panel of Navigium Veneris. Venus 
seated in boat rowed by Nereids, surrounded 
by Nereids on sea-monsters and Erotes. 

M. Ponsich, MEFR Ixxii, 1960, pp. 243—52, 
pl. VII. 
End of 2nd to mid 3rd century. Thouvenot, 
PSAM xii, 1958, pp. 49—78, pls. XIV—XIX. 


. Maison du Dionysos et des quatre Saisons 


(i) Octagons containing Dionysus, Ariadne, and 
bacchantes, framed by circle containing busts 
of Seasons and Erotes with seasonal attributes. 

(ii) Two panels with central head of Gorgon and 
female bust. 

3rd century. R. Etienne, MEFR Ixii, 1951, 

pp. 93—117, pls. I—II. 

p. 135 

Orpheus seated in compartment at centre of circle, 

surrounded by ring of beasts divided by trees; 

birds with kantharoi and baskets of fruit, in 
spandrels. 

Thouvenot, PSAM vi, 1941, p. 42, fig. 1. 

p. 183 

Geometric design with frag. central panel showing 

Dionysus discovering sleeping Ariadne. 

Ibid., pp. 67—71, fig. 3. 


_ Maison des Travaux d'Hercule 


(a) Triclinium. ‘Cushion-pattern’. Central medal- 
lion with Rape of Ganymede, busts of Seasons 
at angles, and twelve medallions with labours 
of Hercules. 

Ibid., pp. 71—81, figs. 4—5. 

(b) Room 10. Basin, surrounded by black-and- 
white apotropaic and magical signs: kantharos, 
tridents, laure! branches, swastikas, dolphins, 
fish, sea-monsters, etc. p. 164 

End of 2nd or beginning of 3rd century. 

Thouvenot, PSAM viii, 1948, pp. 77, 102—6, pls. 

Il—Ill, 


7, Maison aux Nereides 


Basin. Nereids on sea-monsters; head of Ocean on 
wall, 
Ibid., pp. 139—42, pls. VIII, TX, 1. 


8. Maison du Bain des Nymphes 


Panel with Diana and Actaeon, 
Rebuffat, CMGR, pp. 193—216, fig. 2. 


For the abandonment of Volubilis, and so a presumed terminus ante quem for the mosaics, see above, p. 249 n. 1, on 
Banasa. 
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ZIAMA-MANSOURIAH 

1. Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, with sea-divinities 
and Chiron. 
A. Ballu, BAC 1913, pp. 346—8, pl. XXXI. 


ZLLITEN 


1. Villa at Dar Buc Ammera 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


pp. 17—18 
Fragments of emblemata, showing 
(i) Dancing Lares (or perhaps satyrs?); 
(ii) Oedipus and the Sphinx; 
(iii) perhaps hunting scene. 
Fountain. Nilotic scene. 
Room U, Emblemata with rural scenes. 

p. 109, Pl. 95-6 
Four out of nine survive; perhaps originally 
part of rustic calendar? 
(i) Peasants at work in fields; 
(ii) Care of sheep and goats; 
(iii) Threshing scene; 
(iv) Frag. Youth bringing roses to woman. 
Room H. Emblemata with busts of Seasons 
(female), alternating with panels of opus 


(e) 


(f) 


sectile. Six emblemata at sides, with xenia- 
motifs, fish, and Nilotic scenes. 

Room D. Gladiator-mosaic. p, 66; Pls. 1, 46—9 
Central portion of squares of opus sectile 
alternating with circular emblemata containing 
fish. Surrounded by frieze with scenes from 
amphitheatre: fights of different types of 
gladiator; venationes and combats of beasts; 
criminals damnati ad bestias; the arena 
orchestra. 

Ville, CMGR, pp. 147—S5, figs. 

Mosaic of volutes. P], 2 
Circle divided by garlands into sections, with 
central subjects destroyed: perhaps xenia- 
motifs. Fish and sea-monsters around edges. 
Corners of room outside circle filled with 
acanthus scroll, enclosing flowers, fruit, birds, 
animals, insects. 


Late Ist century (exc. (b), much later, ? 3rd 


century). (See Appendix I.) 
mosaici di Zliten (1926). 
Tripolitania XXII, pp. 55—60, pls. 


Aurigemma, J 
Id., Mosaici della 
116—74. 





NOTE ON NAMES OF SITES 


In choosing between the ancient and moder names of sites, | have endeavoured to follow the practice of the 
majority of modern sources, and to use whichever name is more familiar in archaeological publications. With a 
few exceptions like Hippo Regius, this has normally meant the use of the modern name when it is that of a 
town or village of any importance at all, reserving the use of the ancient name for sites like Thuburbo Maius 
where there is essentially no modern equivalent. The practice has its disadvantages, especially since the modern 
names sometimes change; and consistency would have preferred the adoption of the ancient name whenever it 
is known. But the modern names are so firmly entrenched in most modern publications that to avoid them 
would cause worse confusion. In the following list, the name in capitals is that under which the site appears in 
the Catalogue. 


ACHOLLA Ras-Boutria Maxula RADES 
ALTHIBURUS Medeina Neapolis NABEUL 
Ammaedara HAIDRA Oca TRIPOLI 
BELALIS MAIOR Henchir el Faouar Portus Magnus SAINT-LEU 
(Jol) Caesarea CHERCHEL Rusicade PHILIPPEVILLE 
Capsa GAFSA Sicca Veneria LE KEF 
Cartennae TENES Sila BORDJ EL KSAR 
Castellum Tingitanun ORLEANSVILLE Sitifis SETIF 

(now El Asnam) Sufetula SBEITLA 
Cillium KASSERINE SULLECTHUM Salakta 
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INDEX I 


North African mosaics not listed in Catalogue 


AIN-TOUTA HAMMAM LIF 
Baths, geometric mosaics, 28 Synagogue mosaic, 194—5 
HENCHIR MESSAOUDA 
BORDJ-EL-IOUDI Baptistery, 193 
Basilica and Tomb-moasics, 191 HIPPO REGIUS 
BULLA REGIA Great Basilica, 188 
Temple of Apollo, 137 
IUNCA 
CARTHAGE Cruciform church, 193 n. 29 
Bir-Ftouha, Basilica, 193 
Bordj-Djedid, ? Christian building, 193 n. 27 KELIBIA 
Damous-el-Karita, Basilica, 191 Church of Priest Felix, Tomb-mosaics, 189—90 
Dermech, Basilica I, 188—9 Baptistery, 190 
Gamart, ? Christian building, 193 n. 27 KERKOUANE 
Chapel of Asterius, 189 n. 4 Punic pavements, 16 
‘Lithostroton’, 16 n. 15 Baths, 164 n. 153 
Punic pavements, 16 
CHERCHEL MAHDIYA 
Cap Tizerine, Floral and black-and-white mosaics, 10th century palace, 15 n. 8 
21n. 35 MATIFOU (Rusguniae) 
Vine-scrolls, ? from church, 119, 169 n. 174, 193 Basilica, 191 
n. 29 
ORLEANSVILLE (EL ASNAM) 
DJEMILA Basilica of Reparatus, 32 
Basilica of Cresconius, 189 n. 4, 192 OUED RAMEL 
Tomb-mosaic of Cresconius, 169 n. 174 Basilica annex, construction scene, 192 
DOUGGA 
Temple of Caelestis, Temple of Saturn, 137 PUTPUT 
Building with dedication to Dominae, 83, 137 
EL AERG 
Signature, 27 n. 57, 83 RAQQADA 
EL DJEM Aghlabite palace, 15 n. 8 
Black-and-white mosaics, 18 n. 25 
EL MOUASSAT SABRATHA 
Church mosaic, 103 Basilica of Justinian, 15, 169, 189, 193 
ENFIDAVILLE Punic pavements, 16 
Phallic symbol, 162 n. 139 Temple of Isis, 137 
ES-SEDRIA SETIF 
Baths, apotropaic inscription, 163 n. 145 Basilicas A and B, 32, 188 
, SFAX 
HADJEB-EL-AIOUN Basilica, 189 n. 4 


Church mosaic, 103 , Christian tomb-mosaics, 191 
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SIDI BOU ALI 
Geometric mosaics and restorations, 28, 162,n. 139 
LA SKHIRA 
Baptistery and Basilica, 193 
SOUSSE 
Mosaic of Theodoulos, 169 n. 174, 193 n. 29 
Acanthus-scrolls, ? from church, 172 


TABARKA 

Tomb-mosaics, 103, 169 n. 174, 190-1, 192 
TEBESSA 

Basilica, 188 
THUBURBO MAIUS 

Temple of Mercury, 137 


TIGZIRT 
Basilica, 191 
TIMGAD 
‘Carpet-patterns’, 22 
West Basilica, 188 
TIPASA 
Mosaic-covered sarcophagus, 191 


UTICA 

Pavements of }st—2nd century A.D., 16—17 
UZITTA 

Black-and-white mosaic, 28 
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Mosaics outside North Africa 


AGRIGENTO, 197 
ALEXANDRIA, Sophilos mosaic, 2, 3 
ANTIOCH 
General, 4, 222—9 
Atrium House, 4 
Constantinian Villa, 120 n. 36, 223 
House of Evil Eye, 161 
Kaoussie church, 32 n. 91, 62 n. 59 
Literary mosaics, 136 
Martyrion of Seleucia, 230—1 
Megalopsychia Hunt, 228, 232 
Mosaic of Amazons, 59 n. 42 
APAMEA 
General, 222 n. 123 
Hunt, 225—7 
Mosaic of Amazons, 59 n. 42 
Mosaic of Philosophers, 136 n. 33 
AQUILEIA 
Asarotos oikos,4n. 18 
Baths, athletes, 216 
Casa delle Bestie Ferite, 215—6 
Theodoran Basilica, 205 n. 40, 215 
ARRONIZ, Mosaic of Muses, 221 
AVENCHES, Ocean, 150 n. 63 
AYAS (CILICIA), church, 231 n. 160 


BAALBEK, Mosaic of Seven Wise Men, 136 n. 33 
BACCANO, Ocean, 150 n. 62 

BAD VILBEL, Ocean, 150 n. 63 

BALEARIC ISLANDS, church mosaics, 222 
BARCELONA, Circus scene, 90, 221 

BEISAN, Christian mosaics, 231 

BEIT JIBRIN, Hunt, 232 n. 167 

BETH ALPHA, Synagogue, 226 n. 139, 232—3 
BIGNOR, I.0.W., Cupids as gladiators, 86 n. 95 


BLANZY-LES-FISMES, Orpheus, 135, 218 
BRIVE(? from Rome), emblema with Pan and Nymph, 
6n. 25 


CARINI, 197 
CATANIA, church, 217 n. 90 
CENTCELLES, Mausoleum, 221 
CHIUSI, Hunt, 46 n. | 
CIRENCESTER, Barton Farm, 66 n. 7 
COLOGNE 
Gladiator mosaic, 70, 218 
Philosopher mosaic, 136 n. 33 
CONIMBRIGA, 220 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Great Palace, 227, 229—30 
COS, Orpheus and gladiators, 75 


DELOS 
General, 3, 7 n. 29 
Tiger-rider, 3, 178 
DESENZANO, Villa, 215 
DUENAS, Ocean, 149—50 n, 60, 219 n. 104 


ECIJA, Triumph of Dionysus, 181 n. 47 


FISHBOURNE, 9 n. 38 
FRAGA, Villa of Fortunatus, 220 n. 109 
FRAMPTON, 219 


GAZA, Synagogue, 233 n. 174 
GENAZZANO, Mosaic of Pan and Satyr, 8 
GERONA 

Circus scenes, 90, 221 

Bellerophon and Chimaera, 221 
LE GLESIA, Ocean, 150 n. 63 
GORDION, pebble mosaic, | 
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GRANEJOULS, 196 n. 1 


HALICARNASSUS, Venus, 155—6 n. 98 
HINTON ST MARY, 145 n. 41, 205 n. 40, 219 
HORKSTOW, Circus scene and Orpheus, 66 n. 7, 90 


‘ISFIYA, Synagogue, 232 n. 173, 233 n. 174 
ISOLA SACRA 

Tomb-mosaics, general, 7 

Tellus and the Seasons, 159 
ITALICA, Circus scenes, 90, 221 


JERASH 
Christian mosaics, 231 nn. 162—3, 232 
Literary mosaic, 136 n. 33 
Synagogue, 232 n. 173 

JERUSALEM, Orpheus, 231 n. 164 


KABR HIRAM, 231 n. 162 


LILLEBONNE, Hunting scenes, 203 n. 30, 218 
LOW HAM, Dido and Aeneas, 218—9 
LYONS 

Circus scenes, 10 n. 45, 90 

Contest of Eros and Pan, 9 n. 40 


MADABA 
Animal Paradise, 230 n. 157, 231 n. 160 
Map, 232 
MA‘IN, church mosaics, 231 n. 160, 232 
MALTA, Doves, 3 n. 17 
MA‘ON-NIRIM, Synagogue, 233 n. 174 
MARSALA, Animal combats, 212 n. 70 
MERIDA 
Cosmogonic mosaic, 159 n. 120 
Finding of Ariadne, 221 
Vintage scenes, 220 
MOPSUHESTIA, Martyrion, 231 
MORGANTINA, House of Ganymede, 2 
MOTYA, Pebble mosaics, | 
MYTILENE, Maison du Ménandre, 136 


NA‘ARAN-AIN DUK, Synagogue, 232 nn. 173, 233 
n. 174 

NEBO, MOUNT, Churches, 230 n. 157, 231 n. 160—2 

NENNIG, Gladiator mosaic, 9 n. 43 

NICOPOLIS, Basilica of Demetrius, 232 

NIMES, Marriage of Admetus and Alcestis, 9 n. 40 


OCATA (Barcelona), Mosaic of laurel wreaths, 196 n.1 
ODERZO, Rural scenes, 216 

OLYMPIA, Temple of Zeus, mosaic of Triton, 2 
OLYNTHUS, pebble mosaics, | 
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ORBE 

Rural scenes, 10 n. 45 

Ocean (Triton-Theseus mosaic), 150 n. 69 
OSTIA 

Aula dei Mensores, 8 n. 35 

Baths of Neptune, 7 

Baths of Seven Wise Men, 7 

Caserma of Vigiles, 8 n. 35, 140 

Domus dei Dioscuri, 155—6 n. 98, 215 

Edificio degli Augustali, 144 n. 37, 215 n. 79 

Foro delle Corporazioni, 7 

Mithraea, 7, 137 

Mosaics of Inbidus, 162 

Mosaic of Winds and Provinces, 7 

Terme Marittime (Ocean), 150 n. 62 


PALERMO 
Hunt of Alexander, 46 n. 1, 51 n. 21 
Orpheus mosaics, 135 n. 23, 197 
Piazza della Vittoria, mosaic of cosmic deities, 
160 n. 127 
PALESTRINA, Nile mosaic, 5 


PEDROSA DE LA VEGA, Achilles mosaic, 221 


PELLA 
Pebble mosaics, general, 1—2, 3 
Dionysus on panther, 175 
PERGAMON, Hellenistic mosaics, 3 
PERUGIA, Orpheus, 47 
PHILIPPOPOLIS, Allegorical mosaic, 159 
PIAZZA ARMERINA 
General, 196—212, 243-5 
Circus (room 8), 90, 198, 203, 208, 244 
Unctiones (room 10), 123 n. 51, 207 
Fishing Erotes (rooms 22, 31, 44—5), 129 n. 79, 
199 
Small Hunt (room 23), 53—5, 198, 202—3, 209 
Great Hunt (corridor 26), 53—5, 58, 198, 201-3, 
205, 208 
Ulysses and Polyphemus (27), 40, 207 
Arion (32), 157 n. 108, 199, 207 
Small circus (33), 91, 106—7, 198, 207—8 
Actors and Musicians (34), 133 n. 13, 207—8 
Contest of Eros and Pan (35), 202, 207, 244 
Hunting Children (36), 86, 130, 198, 207-8 
Orpheus (39), 135, 198, 207 
Vintaging Erotes (42—3), 118 n. 30, 198 
Trefoil Hall (46), 199-201, 203—4, 209 


POMPEII 


Casa del Cinghiale, 7 n. 30 

Casa del Fauno, Alexander mosaic, 4—5 

Casa del Fauno, Tiger-rider, 178 

Casa del Poeta Tragico, 7 

‘Villa of Cicero’, emblemata of Dioscurides, § 
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POMPEII (cont. ) 
Animal thresholds, 7 
Mosaic of Doves, 3 n. 17 


QASR EL-LEBIA, 228 n. 146 


RAMALETE 
Hunting scenes, 221 
Laurel wreaths, 220 
RAVENNA 
‘Palace of Theodoric’, 120, 216—7 
S. Vitale, 58 
RHEIMS, Amphitheatre scenes, 9 
ROME 
Asarotos oikos (Lateran), 4 n. 18 
Aventine, venationes, 214 
Basilica Hilariana, 161—2 
Baths of Caracalla, athletes, 214 
Domus Aurea, nymphaeum with Ulysses and 
Polyphemus, 29 n. 67 . 
Esquiline, hunting scenes, 213 
Palazzo Sora, mosaic of (?)Flora, 8 
Sta Costanza, 118 n. 30, 198, 217 n. 92 
Torre Nuova, Borghese amphitheatre scenes, 75, 
77 n. 52, 213—4 
Via Appia, panels with gladiators (Madrid), 70, 214 
Via Imperiale, circus scene, 97 


SAINT-ROMAIN-EN-GAL, Rustic calendar, 9 n. 42 
SAINT RUSTICE, Ocean, 150 n. 63 
SALONICA, Hagios Georghios, 143 


SANTISTEBAN DEL PUERTO, Achilles mosaic, 221 
SARAGOSSA 
Orpheus, 221 
Triumph of Dionysus, 181 n. 47, 219 
SENS, circus scene, 90 
SENTINUM, Tellus and Seasons, 159 
SEVILLE, Circus scene, 90, 221 
SHEIKH ZOUEDA, mosaic of Hippolytus and Phaedra, 
226 n. 139 


TABGHA, Church of Multiplication, 230 
TARANTO, Hunting scenes, 217 n. 90 
TARRAGONA, Triumph of Dionysus, 221 
TELLARO, Villa, 212 
TIBERIAS, Synagogue, 233 n. 174 
TIVOLI, Hadrian’s Villa, 3—4 n. 17, 6 
TRIER 

Kornmarkt mosaic, 140 

Literary mosaic, 136 n. 33 

Monnus mosaic, 136 n. 33 


VAISON-LA-ROMAINE, 9 n. 39 
VATICAN CITY, Mausoleum of Julii, 29 
VEII, mosaic of elephant, 212 n. 71 
VIENNE 

Drunken Dionysus, 9 n. 41 

Ocean, 150 n. 63 
VILLELAURE, Hunting scenes, 218 


WITHINGTON, 66 n. 7 


INDEX Ill 


Names on North African mosaics cited in text and Catalogue 


Adorandus (Horse), 93, 270 
Alcides (horse), 101, 268 
Alecsandria (bear), 72 

Altus (horse), 94 

Amandus (horse), 97, 256 
Amator (horse), 95, 270 
Amazonius (horse), 102, 261 
Amianthus, 139 n, 17, 273 
Amor (horse), 93, 102, 257, 270 
Aquila (dog), 61, 249 

Archeus (?), 102, 261 

Aspasios (signature), 21 n. 35, 27—8, 155, 263 
Aura (horse), 95, 270 

Aureus (horse), 99, 257 


Bacceautes (horse), 101 
Bene[nat?] us, 107 
Bodala (gazelle), 257 


Bonifa[tius, 73, 252 
Botrocalus (horse), 261 
Braciatus (bear), 72 
Bullarius, 67, 268 


Caecilius (signature), 28, 255 
Campus (horse), 93, 270 
Ce[le] rius, 107 

Ceruleus (horse), 261 
Cesorius, 255 

Ciprianus, 107 

Cornelia Urbanilla, 139—40, 264 
Crinitus (horse), 93, 270 
Crispinus (leopard), 268 
Crudelis (bear), 73, 252 
Cupido (horse), 95, 270 
Cytherius, 264 


= = 
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Delicatus (horse), 94 
Derisor (horse), 102, 257 
Dilectus (horse), 93, 270 
Diomedes (horse), 101, 268 
Divinius (horse), 255 
Dominator (horse), 93, 270 


Ederatus (dog), 61, 266 
Eros, 97, 256 
Eusebius (horse), 255 


Fedra (bear), 72 

Felix, 191 n. 12 

Ferox (horse), 93, 270 
Fructus, 25 n, 47, 123, 266 
Frunitus (horse), 97, 256 


Gloriosus (bear), 72 


Her[en?] nius (signature), 21 n. 35, 27 n. 57 
Hilarinus, 67, 268 


Industrius (signature), 27, 266 
In[vi] ctus (horse), 102 n. 55, 250 
I] nvictus (bear), 263 

Ipparchus (horse), 93, 270 
Isguntus, 238—9 

Ispicatus (horse), 261 

lu(lius) Dom(inus), 119 

P. Iulius Faustus, 28 

lulius Serenus, 139 n. 17,273 
lunior (signature), 28 n. 59 


Laberii Laberianus et Paulinus, 25 n. 47, 266 
Lampadius 76, 263 

Leander (bear), 263 

| lasxiunior, 61, 274 

Leontius, Leontii, 82, 126—7, 139 n. 18, 271, 273 
Liburni (7), 127 

Lusius Morinus, 73 

Luxuriosus (horse), 261 

Luxurius (leopard), 67, 268 

Luxurius (rat), 277 


Macarius (signature), 27 n. 57, 270 
Magerius, 25 n. 47, 67—9, 268 
Mamertinus, 268 

Mapraeron (horse), 99, 257 
Mar[cell] us, 74, 272 

Masurius (signature), 27—8, 266 
Maximus (signature), 28 

Muccosus (horse), 102 n. 55, 255 
Myro, 123, 266 

Mustela (dog), 61, 266 
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Naccara, 252 

Narcissus, 61, 274 

Navigius, 252 

Neoterius, 75, 271 

Nicentius (signature), 28 n. 59 

Nilus (bear), 72 

Numitoria Saturnina, 139 n. 17, 273 


Omicida (bear), 73, 252 


Pantarcus (horse), 99, 257 
Paphius, 264 

Q. Papirius Fortunatianus, 138, 257 
Patricius (horse), 93, 270 
Pegasus (horse), 93, 270 
Petra, 61 n. 53, 272 
Polidoxus (horse), 94 
Polystefanus (?), 102, 261 
Primitiva, 165, 253 
Processus, 106, 270 
Pullentianus (horse), 94 
Pupillus (horse), 95, 270 


Quintillus, 275 
Quiriacus, 107 


Romanus (leopard), 268 


Sabinianus Senurianus (signature), 28 
Cl. Sabinus, 102 n. 55 

Sagitta (dog), 61, 274 

Scholasticus (horse), 94 
Scorpianus, 97, 250 

Selius (signature), 28, 275 
Sidonius, 25 n. 47, 129, 268 
Simplicius (bear), 72 

Sollertii, 25 n. 47 

Sorothus, 25 n. 47, 93—4, 113, 270 
Spittara, 268 


Telegenii, 67, 79 

Terdiacus (horse), 99, 257 

Thebanus (signature), 27 n. 57, 83 n. 80 
Theodoulos, 169 n. 174, 193 n. 29 
Thy[{modes?] (horse), 101 

Titas (horse), 94 

Titian[us] (signature), 28, 255 

Titonius (horse), 102, 261 


Unicus (dog), 61, 249 
Valentia, 192 


Vernaclus, 106, 165, 253, 270 
Victor, 123, 266 


INDEX 


Victor (leopard), 268 
Victoria, 191 n. 12 
Vincentius (cat), 277 
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Xenofonta, 133, 268 


INDEX IV 


General 


Abraham, sacrifice of, 191, 226 n. 139, 232 n. 173 
Acclamations, agonistic, 67—8, 70, 72, 80, 82, 127, 
261, 268 


____ Achilles, 1, 35, 39, 41, 44, 45, 221, 249, 254, 260, 


276 

Actaeon, see Diana 

Actors, 131—3, 207, 268—9, 271 

Admetus & Alcestis, 9 n. 40 

Adonis, 4, 148 n,. 56(?), 264(7). 

Aion, 159 

Allegorical Personifications, 146, 228, 251 

Alpheus & Arethusa(?), 259 

Amazons, 42, 59, 75, 251, 267, 271 

Ambrosia, see Lycurgus 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 210, 244 

Amphitheatre Scenes, 9, 17—8, 65—87, 213—4, 216, 
218, 228, 235-7, 250, 252, 256, 258, 259, 260, 
261, 263, 267, 268, 271, 272, 273, 278 


—— Amphitrite, 153, 155, 158 n. 114, 219, 255, 256, 


ete, e2tatt), 276 

Andromeda, see Perseus 

Animal Paradise, 230—1 

Annus, see Genius Anni 

Antiope, 267 

Aphrodite, see Venus 

Apollo, 42, 57—8, 134, 144, 146—7, 160, 176, 253, 
258, 259, 264, 266, 267, 269 

Apollo & Cyrene(?), 259, 263 

Apollo & Daphne, 218, 259, 272 

Apotropaic Signs & Inscriptions, 63, 161—4, 250, 
267, 277 

Arabic Palaces decorated with Mosaics, 15 

Architectural Elements illustrated on Mosaics, 20, 51, 
37-8, 59, 60,62, 89, 92, 94,97, 112, 113, 118-9, 
122—3, 128-30, 142-3, 192, 199, 216, 221, 228, 
232, 248—78 passim 

Ariadne, 153(?), 183,221,259, 263, 271, 274, 276(7), 
ar Oe 

Arion, 43, 134—5, 157, 199, 207, 218, 254, 268(7), 
zis 

Asarotos Oikos, 3 n. 16, 4, 17, 124—5, 260, 266 

Associations of Venatores, 79—84, 171, 261 

Atalanta, 52, 264 

Athena, see Minerva 

Athenaeus, 2 n. 11, 159 n. 119 


Athletes, Athletic Scenes, 102, 209, 214, 216, 249, 
252, 255, 261, 272, 273, 274, 276 

Attis, 144, 254 

Auge, 183, 242, 269, 272 

Augustine, 28 

Ausonius, 14 


Babrius(?), 272 n. 5 

Banquet, Banqueters, 78—9, 124, 139, 252, 253, 261, 
273 

Baptisteries, 190, 193 

Barbarians, 24, 235, 276 

Bellerophon & Chimaera, 1, 216, 221 

Beroe (7), 42 n. 25, 176 

Black-and-White Mosaics, 6—8, 9 n. 38—39, 17, 18, 
19, 21 n. 33, 109 n. 5, 215, 249, 255, 259, 262, 
267, 269, 276, 277 

Boats, 17, 126—30, 153, 191, 248, 255, 269, 271, 
272 

Byzantine Reconquest, 15, 189 


Calendar, 9, n. 42, 111—2, 121, 144-5, 260 

Campanian Painting, 39, 105, 183 

‘Carpet-Patterns’, 22, 223 

Carthage, Personificationn(?), 146 n. 46, 251 

Cato, 16 

Centaurs, 19, 102, 177, 181, 248, 255, 259, 261 

Ceres, 38 n. 5, 144, 145, 250, 254, 266 

Charioteers, 95, 97, 99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 250, 
251), 253; 295, 290,257, 273, 274 

Chimaera, 1,45, 249 

Chiron, 41, 42, 45, 176, 254, 267, 276, 278 

Christian Mosaics, 103, 118, 169, 172, 188—95, 222, 
230-33. 

Circus Scenes, 88—108, 198, 208, 216, 221, 244, 
253, 261 

Circus with birds, 91—2, 106—7, 198, 207, 253, 277 

Circus with fish or dolphins, 105—6, 273, 276 

Circus Factions, 88—9, 96, 97—100, 270 

Commodus, 25, 40 

Crescent-on-Stick, 71,74, 78—84, 164, 168, 185,250, 
259, 260, 261, 263, 266, 272, 275 

Cross, 103, 190, 193, 251 

Cult Scenes, Sacrifices, 54, 57—8, 140, 142—5, 165, 
253, 254, 274. 
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‘Cushion-Pattern’, 20 n. 28, 78, 80, 125, 248, 254, 
259.260, 277 
Cyclops, 40, 257; see also Ulysses. 


Daedalus & Pasiphae, 25 n. 48, 44, 265, 273(?) 

Danae, 43, 267, 273 

Daniel, 191, 232 n. 173 

Deer drinking from Rivers of Paradise, 193 

Diana, 38 n. 5, 46, 54, 57—8, 61, 65, 67, 71, 75, 83, 
139, 144, 145, 160, 171, 184, 203 n. 30, 218, 236, 
249, 253, 258, 259, 261, 263, 266, 267, 268, 270, 
274, 276 

Diana and Actaeon, 44, 170—1, 273, 275, 277 

Diana and Callisto, 218 

Dido and Aeneas, 218 

Dionysus, 2, 4, 9 n. 41, 67, 77, 117, 128, 144, 145, 
152 n. 81, 153(?7), 166—8, 173—87, 203, 221, 240, 
250, 252, 253, 254, 256—60, 261, 263, 266, 271, 
272, 274, 276, 277 

Dionysus Pais, 174—81, 184, 248, 256, 259, 260, 261, 
267 

Dionysus, Triumph, 1, 19, 38 n. 4, 138, 181—2, 219, 
221, 242, 248, 254, 257, 258, 259, 267, 268, 269, 
277 

Dionysus and Tyrrhenian Pirates, 42, 147, 183, 257 

Dionysiac Procession, thiasos etc., 20, 175—6, 226 
n. 139, 248, 260, 261, 264; see also Satyrs, Sileni 

Dioscuri, 215 

Dioscurides of Samos, 5 

Diptychs of Areobindus and Anastasius, 70, 76 n. 46 

Dominae, 83, 137 

Domus Aurea, grotesques, 19 

Doves of Sosos, 3 

Dwarf, 161—2 


Eagle, 17, 255 

Earth, see Tellus 

Emblemata, 3—6, 8, 17, 23, 29, 39, 109, 137-8, 214, 
236—7,| 250, 255, 260, 264, 266, 267, 270, 276, 
278 

Endymion and Selene, 39, 43, 146, 240—1, 259, 266, 
273 

Eos and Cephalus (?), 259 

Eros, Erotes, 61, 86—7, 93, 102, 105—6, 107, 116, 
117, 118 n. 30, 126, 130, 138, 139, 148 n. 56, 
151, 152, 153, 155—7, 158, 165, 168, 170, 174, 
178, 182 n. 51, 183, 184—5, 192, 198, 206, 215, 
216, 217, 220 n. 105, 241, 248—77 passim 

Eros and Pan, contest, 9 n. 40, 202, 207, 244 

Eros, punishment, 87, 273, 277 

Esquiline Treasure, 155—6 n. 98, 158 

Euphronesis, 146 n. 46, 263 

Europa, 25 n. 48, 39, 43, 44, 240, 248, 256, 265, 
267, 273 

Eurytos (7), 260 
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Evil Eye, 103, 161—2, 265, 272 


Falconing, 59, 251 

Festivals, religious, 111, 260 

Festus, 16 n. 13 

Fish, Fishers, 17, 42, 125—30, 138, 153, 238—9, 242, 
248, 250, 252, 257, 261, 262, 263, 264, 268, 269 
270, 272, 273, 276, 278 

Flora (7), 8 

‘Floral Style’, 19, 21 n. 33 and 35, 22 n. 39, 240 

Fountains with mosaics, 17, 148, 151, 248, 252, 253, 
255, 269, 274, 276, 278; and see Wall mosaics 

Fowlers, Fowling, 57, 112, 216, 277 


—___Galatea, 259, 263(?), 272 


Ganymede, 2, 39, 242, 259, 267, 269, 277 

Gecko, 77, 180, 184, 256, 257, 258, 271, 273 

Genius Anni, Genius Saeculi, 151 n. 73, 159, 161, 
257, 258(?), 259, 260, 267(7) 

Giants, 140, 203, 264 

Gladiators, 9, 18, 65, 66, 138, 213—4, 216, 218, 261, 
270, 278 

Good Shepherd, 103, 191 

Gorgons, 162, 163, 258, 264, 265, 271, 273, 277 

Graces, Three, 254, 264 

Greek Inscriptions, see Inscriptions, Greek 

Griffins, 54, 131, 177, 203, 259, 260, 271 


Healing of man born blind, 191 

Hebrew Children in Furnace, 191 

Hederae, cordiform leaves, 76, 77, 78—81, 94, 98—9, 
101, 137, 164, 170—1, 205 n. 42, 250, 251, 257, 
261,273, 274.275 

Helen, Rape of, 2 

Hercules, 4, 25, 40, 42, 176, 182 n. 51, 183, 199, 
201—5, 209, 242, 248, 249, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
Die, eioy art 

Hermaphrodite, 275 

Hippolytus and Phaedra, 226 n. 139 

Horses, circus-, 93—105, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
257, 261, 267, 268, 270 

Hunting Scenes, 2, 7, 46-64, 112, 192—3, 198, 
208—9, 213, 215-7, 218, 220-1, 223—4, 229, 
238-9, 240-1, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
274, 276, 277 

Hylas, 44, 146, 178, 255, 256, 273, 277 


255, 


Ikarios, 167, 179, 182—3, 240, 256, 266 

Iliad, 40, 265 

Inscriptions, dedication, 81, 152, 163, 256, 268, 271. 
277 

Inscriptions, Greek, 21 n. 35, 27, 123, 127, 140, 146 
n. 46, 193 n. 29, 248, 257, 263, 264 
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Invidus, Invidia, 63, 152, 161—3, 251, 261, 264, 268, 
Zi leave 

Isaac, sacrifice of, see Abraham 

Ivy, see Hederae 


Jonah, 29, 191, 215, 217 
Juno, 166 
Jupiter, 42, 248, 267 


Kabirion, 176—7 


Labyrinth, 6 n. 27, 135 n. 29, 139, 249, 255, 256, 
262, 270, 274 

Lares(?), 278 

Latifundia-cycle, 15, 216—7, 221—2, 230 

Latona(?), 42, 176, 267 

Leander and Hero, 43, 256, 273 

Leda and the swan, 148 n. 24, 173, 248, 259, 263, 
267, 269 

Liknon, Dionysiac, 175—6, 179, 180 

Literary quotations, 127, 136, 248 

‘Lithostroton’,6n. 27, 16n. 16 

Lizard, see gecko 

Lycurgus, 44, 179, 199, 203, 256 


Magical signs and symbols, 83, 85, 103, 126, 161—72 

Marine scenes, 19, 43, 125—30, 138, 150—4, 155-8, 
199, 206, 219, 248, 249, 252, 254, 260, 261, 264, 
265, 266, 268, 273, 275 

Mars & Rhea Silvia, 148 n. 56, 264 

Mars & Venus, 264 

Marsyas, 42, 147, 176, 258, 267 

Masks, 99—100, 131—3, 173, 248, 258, 259, 260, 
262, 269, 271 

Maxentius, 201—5 

Maximianus Herculius, 201—5 

Megalopsychia, 228 

Meleager, 51, 52, 264 

Memphis, Sarapeion, 166, 175 

Menander(?), 132 

Mercury, 184, 259, 261 

Millet, 71, 74, 76, 78—84, 98—9, 101, 125 n. 59, 
165—6, 170-2, 253, 257, 260, 261, 263, 267, 
269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 277 

Minerva, 38 n. 5, 145, 248, 255, 258, 265 

Minerva & Neptune (possession of Attica), 152, 261 

Minotaur, 6 n. 27, 135 n. 29, 139, 249, 255, 256, 
262, 270, 274, 276 

Missorium of Theodosius, 58 

Mithraea, 7, 137 

Monogram, christian, 189—90, 220 n. 109 

Months, activities of, 109, 111—2 

Months, personifications of, 121, 231, 250, 251, 260, 
269(7), 273 
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Moon, 160, 263, and see Diana 

Muses, 131, 132, 134—5, 221, 238-9, 242, 248, 
252, 254, 258, 260, 262, 263, 264, 268, 269 

Musicians, 18, 66, 73, 133—4, 156, 159, 207, 251, 
252, 256 


Narcissus, 273 
Negroes, 162, 165, 274, 275 
Nemesis, 75, 203 n. 33, 260 n. 3 


—Neptune; 7, 20, 148, 152, 153, 157, 158 n. 114, 


248, 254, 255, 256, 261, 265, 266, 267, 269, 
270, 274, 275, 276 

Nereids and Tritons, 7, 38, 43, 150—3, 154—7, 215, 
219, 248, 249, 252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 260, 262, 
263, 267, 268, 269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
217 

Nicomachi Flaviani, 206 

Nile, 5, 138, 250, 264 

Nilotic Scenes, 17, 20, 38, 48, 87, 109—10, 138, 230, 
232, 257, 258, 269, 275, 276, 278 

Noah’s Ark, 190—1, 231, 232 n. 172 

Nymphs, 180, 248, 264, 265, 266, 267, 277 


Obelisk of Theodosius, 58 

Ocean, 107, 127—8, 138-9, 149-54, 199, 219, 
238—9, 248, 249, 251, 254, 256, 258, 260, 261, 
262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 272, 273, 274 
275, 276 

Oedipus and Sphinx, 278 

Omphale, 273 

Opus figlinum, 16 

Opus sectile, 6 n. 27,17,95,215n. 79, 235, 253, 278 

Opus signinum, 16 

‘Opus vermiculatum’, 18 n. 23, 236 

Orants, 191 

Orpheus, 43(?), 44, 135, 138, 152 n. 81, 197, 198, 
207, 218, 221, 231, 232—3 n. 174, 240—1, 254, 
255, 256, 258, 264, 266, 268, 269, 270(?), 272, 
277 


Pagan Revival, 58, 157 

Pan, 8,9 n. 40, 177, 180, 254, 257, 258, 271, 274 

Parabiago Lanx, 159 

Paris, Judgement of, 4, 254 

Pastoral Scenes, 109, 113, 119, 231, 266, 270 

Peacock, 104, 165, 166—9, 189—90, 193, 249, 252, 
259, 260, 269 

Peacock feathers, pattern, 131, 167, 271 

Pebble mosaics, 1—2 

Pegasus, 221, 264, 265, 267 

Peleus, see Thetis 

Penthesilea, 41, 42, 254, 267 

Perdiccas and Hippocrates(?), 140, 264 

Perseus and Andromeda, 39, 43, 250, 256, 273 
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Phallic symbols, Phallus, 162, 176, 180, 265, 267, 
269, 272 

Phoenix, 189, 193 

Planetary Deities, 161, 249 

Pliny, 3 n. 16,4 

Poets, 131—2, 268, 271, 274 

Polyphemus, see Ulysses; Galatea 

Pottery, African, 79, 191—2 

Priapus, 176 

Psyche, 139, 215, 251, 271, 273, 276 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 159 n. 119, 186 

Punic pavements, 16 


River gods, 127, 153, 262, 265 
Rural Scenes, 10 n. 45, 17, 109-23, 215—7, 231, 
235-7, 240—1, 254, 257, 264, 265, 270, 271, 278 


St. Theodore and snake, 191 

Samson, 231 n. 165 

Sandals, vestigia, 164, 249, 264, 274 

Sappho, 44 

Sarcophagi, 39, 56, 138, 146—8, 150, 155, 174—S, 
177, 181—2, 186, 218 

Sarcophagi, mosaic covered, 191 

Saturn, 161 

Satyrs and Bacchantes, 8, 19, 38 n. 4,111, 145, 148 
n. 54, 173-81, 183—5, 248, 249, 252, 253, 255, 
257—61, 263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 271, 273, 
274, 275; see also Dionysus 

Scylla, 43, 151, 157, 238, 249, 261, 262, 273 

Seasonal Activities, 110—1, 119, 254, 260 

Seasonal Beasts, 110, 176, 254, 261 

Seasonal Plants, 98—9, 104, 106—7, 110, 138, 147, 
165, 169, 176, 252, 257, 259, 260, 261, 262, 269, 
273 

Seasons, 17, 19, 20,61, 98—100, 104—5, 107, 110—1, 
116, 119-21, 132, 133, 138, 147, 158-61, 165, 
173, 175, 184, 185, 186, 206, 216, 223 n. 126, 
233 n. 174, 235—7, 248, 249, 250, 251, 253, 254 
256—60, 261, 262, 263, 264, 268, 270, 273, 275, 
277, 278 

Selene, see Endymion 

Shadrapa(?), 139 n. 16 

Signatures of Mosaicists, 27—8, 218, 241, 255, 263, 
266, 270, 275 

Silenus, 115, 116, 145, 175—7, 180, 181, 183, 184, 
253, 254, 255, 257, 259, 260, 263, 266, 267, 271, 
274 

Sinopia, 29 

Sirens, 267, 270, and see Ulysses 


Snakes, 162, 164, 193 
Sol, Sun, 38 n. 5, 145, 160, 263, 265, and see Apollo 
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Sosos of Pergamon, 3, 4 

Still Life, 17, 38, 124, 242, 266, 269 
Suetonius, 88 

Sun, see Sol 

Swastikas, 162 n. 140, 164, 277 
Symmachus, 85, 208 

Synagogues, 194, 232—3 


Tanit, Sign of, 16 n. 10 

Telegenii, 67, 79—80, 83 

Tellus, 144, 151, 159, 231, 250, 254 

Temples, 137 

Tensa Capitolina, 155—6 n. 98 

Tertullian, 79, 85, 88-9 

Tetrarchs, Porphyry, 202 

Textiles, Iranian, 223—4 

Theatre Scenes, 132—4 

Theodoric, 216—7 

Theseus, see Minotaur 

Thetis, 1, 41, 42—3, 44, 155(7), 255, 276, 278 

Tomb-mosaics, 7, 137—40, 189—92, 222 

Topographical Representations, 128—9, 228, 231-2, 
239, 262 

Tritons, see Nereids 


Ulysses and Polyphemus, 29 n. 67, 40, 207 
Ulysses and Sirens, 42, 43, 146—8, 183, 254, 255, 
257, 261, 273, 276 


Vandal Conquest, 15, 36, 225 

Venationes, venatores, see Amphitheatre scenes 

Venus, 4, 87, 102, 106, 127, 148 n. 56(?), 153, 
154—8, 165, 215, 218, 220 n. 105, 241, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 253, 254, 255, 256, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 268, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277 

Vergil, 131, 242, 269 

Vestigia, see Sandals 

Victories, 179, 181, 256, 261, 266 

Vines, Vintage Scenes, 115—8, 174, 220, 231, 249, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 262, 263, 266, 269, 
272, 274 


Wall-mosaics, 27, 217 n. 92, 221 

Wall-mosaics on piscinae, basins, 106, 155—6 n. 98, 
266, 272, 277 

Winds, 139, 251, 257, 270, 271, 272 


Xenia, 124—5, 173, 185, 206, 238, 248, 250, 258, 
259, 260, 262, 264, 267, 269, 270, 271, 272, 274, 
275, 276, 278 

Xenophon (?), 133 


Zodiac, 158—9, 161, 165, 232—3, 249, 253, 261, 262 





ADDENDA 


p.14, n.6. It is, however dangerous to place too much weight on the negative evidence for country villas, given 
the lack of systematic exploration of the countryside in most areas. On the question of a ‘retour ala terre’ 
on the part of the 4th-century aristocracy, see M. Overbeck, Untersuchungen zum afrikanischen Senatsadel 
in der Spatantike (Kallmiinz 1973), pp. 48-50, who concludes that the evidence is not sufficient to allow 
us to assume that such a development was really general. 

p.16, n.11. For the Punic pavements on the Byrsa at Carthage, consisting both of plain white mosaic, of opus 
signinum, and of opus figlinum, see now S. Lancel, ‘Fouilles francaises 4 Carthage (1974—1975)’, Ant.A/r. 
xi, 1977, pp. 19-49 (esp. pp. 3449); a date in the late Punic period has been definitely established by 
the recent French excavations. 

p.22, n.36, and p.34, n.98. The evolution of the border patterns, the band of circles and hexagons and the row 
of palmettes, at El Djem and sites in its vicinity (Acholla, La Chebba, Thina) has been studied by S. Gozlan, 
‘Deux Motifs de bordure sur des mosaiques de Byzacéne’, Karthago xvii, 1976, pp. 153—184, pls. XIII—XX. 

p.45, n.38. On the mosaic from Béja with Achilles and Chiron, see also M. Yacoub, “La Mosaique d’ Achille et 
de Chiron au Musée du Bardo’, CMGR II, pp. 41—54, pls. XV—XVI. 

p.50, n.14. The hunting mosaic from Althiburus is now published by M. Ennaifer, La Cité d’Althiburos et 
l'Edifice des Asclepieia (Tunis 1976), pp. 109—127, pls. CXVII—CXLIII. 

p.57, n.39. A date at the very end of the 4th or beginning of the Sth century for the Offering of the Crane 
may now be taken as certain; the treatment of the acanthus border here corresponds so exactly with one 
dated on archaeological evidence to the closing decades of the 4th century that they must be regarded as 
near-contemporary products of the same workshop: cf. Excavations at Carthage 1 975 conducted by the 
University of Michigan 1, ed. J. H. Humphrey (Tunis 1976), pp. 27 f. 

p.74, n.39. For the Mosaic of the Games from Tébessa, see also F. Baratte, Bull. Ant.Fr.1973, pp. 77-9, 
identifying the sum marked on the purse as a follis, and suggesting a date around 325. 

p.79, n.60, and p.83. For further examples of the sodalitates of the amphitheatre and their symbols, see 
A. Beschaouch, CRAJ 1977, pp. 486—503. 

p.88, n.1. On the organization of the circus-games, see A. Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1976), pp. 6—13. 
The extent of the diffusion of the factions in North Africa, and the relationship between the factions, the 
breeders of race-horses, and the magistrates who gave the games, are questions which need further study. 

p.97, n.32. In support of its interpretation of Scorpianus, the C/L quotes a parallel with campus dilectus on 
the mosaic of Sorothus at Sousse (CJL VIII 11150, = Jnv. Sousse 57.113; above, p. 93). I think there can 
be no doubt, however, that on the Sousse mosaic the words are the names of the horses; the parallel with 
the names Patricius Ipparchus on the other side of the pavement, and with the horses’ names on the second 
circus mosaic from the same house (Jnv.Sousse 57.120), is too exact to allow any other interpretation. 

p.97, n.34. For an example from Carthage (also late 4th-century) showing four victorious charioteers, named 
in Greek, advancing full-face, see Excavations at Carthage 1975 conducted by the University of Michigan |, 
ed. J. H. Humphrey (Tunis 1976), pp. 30—1, pls. 12—13. 

p.117. The dissection of the sheep’s carcase hanging from a tree, this time with two dogs waiting for the offal, 
appears as part of the preparations for the picnic among the hunting scenes on a mosaic from the villa on 
the Tellaro in Sicily (G. Voza, in P. Pelagatti and G. Voza (ed.), Archeologia nella Sicilia sud-orientale 
(Naples 1973), pl. LIX; below, p. 212). 

pp.127, 136, 153. On the Catalogue of Boats from Althiburus, formerly thought to have been attached to the 
Maison des Muses, but now shown to have belonged to the building of the Asclepieia, from which comes 
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also the hunting mosaic (above, p. 50), see M. Ennaifer, La Cité d’Althiburos et I’Edifice des Asclepieia 
(Tunis 1976), pp. 94—101, pls. XC—XCVII. 

p.128, n.75. On the problem of the inscription from the baths at Themetra, see J. Gascou, Ant. Afr.x, 1976, 
pp. 38-41. He questions the interpretation associating it with a curia; and also queries the commonly 
accepted identification of the site of the baths (Chott Maria) as the civitas of Themetra. 

p.150, n.62. On the mosaic from Baccano and other Ocean mosaics, see P. Saronio, in G. Becatti, E. Fabbricotti 
et al., Mosaici antichi in Italia, Regione settima: Baccano, villa romana (Rome 1970), pp. 58—70. 

p.157, n.110. Add the mosaic of the Navigium Veneris from Volubilis, with Venus seated on the poop of a 
boat rowed by the Graces, accompanied by Erotes and by Nereids and sea-deities: R. Thouvenot, ‘La 
Mosaique du “Navigium Veneris” 4 Volubilis (Maroc)’, Rev. Arch. 1977,i, pp. 37—52. 

p.189 ff. On the Christian tomb-mosaics, see N. Duval, ‘Observations sur l’origine, la technique et l’histoire de 
la mosaique funéraire chrétienne en Afrique’, CMGR II, pp.63—101, pls. XXV—XXXVI, and La Mosaique 
funeraire dans l'art paléochrétien (Ravenna 1976). 

p.197, n.3. Add S. Settis, ‘Per l’interpretazione di Piazza Armerina’, MEFRA Ixxxvii, 2, 1975, pp. 873—994, 
who argues for imperial ownership of the villa (possibly but not certainly Maxentius), and for the interpret- 
ation of the mosaics as a programme designed to glorify the imperial ideal. 

p.212, n.70. Further details of the Villa on the Tellaro are given by G. Voza, in P. Pelagatti and G. Voza (ed.), 
Archeologia nella Sicilia sud-orientale (Naples 1973), pp. 175—9, pls. LVII—LIX; a terminus post quem of 
the middle of the 4th century seems to be indicated. 

p.216, n.87. On the mosaics from the ‘Palace of Theodoric’ at Ravenna, see now F. Berti, Mosaici antichi in 
Italia, regione ottava: Ravenna ( (Rome 1976), pp. 10—29, and pp. 39—50 on the mosaics from Portico A 
with scenes from the circus, the amphitheatre and the hunting field (for which she suggests a date around 
the middle of the 5th century or shortly after); pp. 77—81 on the mosaics of the trefoil hall (for which she 
proposes the early 6th century). 

p.249—50. For the houses and mosaics of Bulla Regia, see now A. Beschaouch, H. Hanoune, Y. Thébert, Les 
Ruines de Bulla Regia (Rome 1977). 
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B. El Djem, Maison du Paon, Peacock (El Djem 20, f) 
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D. Cherchel, Vintage scenes, detail (Cherchel 9) 








F. Sousse, Tomb-mosaic of Theodoulos 





. Timgad, Triumph of Marine Venus (Timgad 5) 
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I. Bulla Regia, Maison d’Amphitrite, Triumph of Venus, detail of Triton (Bulla Regia 3, a) 
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J. Carthage, Maison des Chevaux, Mosaic of the Horses (Carthage 33, 
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K. Utica, Maison de la Chasse, Hunting scene (Utica 11) 
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PLATE I 


|. Zliten, Gladiator 
mosaic (Zliten |, e) 


2. Zliten, Mosaic of 
Volutes (Zliten, |, f) 
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3. Acholla, Baths of Trajan, frigidarium. Triumph of Dionysus and busts of Seasons (Acholla 1, a, ii) 
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4. Acholla, Baths of Trajan, frigidarium, detail of central square 
(Acholla 1, a, 1) 
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5. Acholla, Baths of Trajan, frigidarium, detail of 
‘theatrical’ ornament (Acholla 1, a, iv) 





PLATE III 


6. El Alia, Nilotic scene 
(El Alia 1, b) 


7. Tipasa, Basilica, 
Barbarian Prisoners 
(Tipasa 1) 





PLATE IV 
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8. Oudna, Maison des Laberii (Oudna 1) 


PLATE V 


9. Bulla Regia, Perseus and 11. Dougga, The Cyclops’ 
Andromeda (Bulla Regia 3, b) Forge (Dougga 2) 


10. Oudna, Maison des 
Laberii, Selene and 
Endymion (Oudna, |, i) 





PLATE VI 
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12. Tipasa, Legend of Achilles (Tipasa 2) 
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13. Timgad, Diana and Actaeon 
(Timgad 2) 
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14. Saint-Leu, Mythological scenes (Saint-Leu 1, a) 
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PLATE VII 


PLATE VIII 
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15. Dougga, Maison de Dionysos et d’ Ulysse, Ulysses and the Gren (Dougga 8, a) 
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16. Dougga, Maison de Dionysos etd’ Uivase: Dion pans and the ‘ieriienien Pirates (Dougga 8, a) 








PLATE IX 






17. Thina, Great Baths, 
Marine mosaic (Thina |, a) 


18. Thina, Great Baths, 
Marine mosaic (Thina I, a) 
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19. Beja, Achilles, Chiron, and the Chimaera (Beja 1) 


20. El Djem, Sollertiana Domus, Diana and the animals (El Djem 21, a, 








PLATE XI 


21. Carthage, Boar 
Hunt (Carthage 31) 
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22. El Djem, Hare Hunt 
(El Djem 1, a) 
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34. Constantine, Hunting 
scenes (Constantine 4) 
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35. Carthage, Khéreddine, Offering of the Crane (Carthage 41) 
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40. Carthage, Bordj-Djedid, Hunting scenes (Carthage 6) 41. Carthage, Bordj-Djedid, Hunting scenes (Carthage 6) 
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45. Djemila, Hunting and Amphitheatre scenes (Djemila 4,c) 
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46. Zliten, Gladiator mosaic, details (Zliten 1, e) 47. Zliten, Gladiator cai details (Zliten 1, e) 
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48. Zliten, Gladiator mosaic, details (Zliten 1, e) 49. Zliten, Gladiator mosaic, details (Zliten 1. e) 
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50. El Djem, Sollertiana Domus, Amphitheatre scenes 
| (El Djem 21, b) 
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51. El Djem, Sollertiana Domus, Amphitheatre scenes 
(El Djem 21, b) 
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53. Smirat, Mosaic of Magerius (Smirat 1) 


54. Le Kef, Amphitheatre 
scene (Le Kef 1) 
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55. Thelepte, Amphitheatre scene 
(Thelepte 1) 
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56. El Diem, Amphitheatre scenes 
(El Djem 8, b) 
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58. Radés, Animal-Catalogue 
(Radés 1) 
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60. Sousse, Maison des Autruches. 
Amphitheatre mosaic, details (Sousse 
32, c, i) 
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63. Sousse. Maison des Autruches. Mosaic of 
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65. Khanguet el-Hadjaj, Amphitheatre scene 


(Khanguet el-Hadjaj 1) 
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69. El Djem, Mosaic of 
the Bulls and the Banquet 
(El Djem 29) 
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70. El Djem, /saona mosaic (El Djem 30) 


71 top right. Thina, Amphitheatre scenes 
(Thina 4, c) 


72. El Djem, Cour de la Ferme Hadj Ferjani 
Kacem, Amphitheatre scene (El Djem 24, a) 
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Kacem, Amphitheatre scene (El Djem 24, a) 
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74. Bulla Regia, Maison du 
Trésor, pattern with crescents-on- 
stick (Bulla Regia 5) 
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75. Carthage, Maison des Chevaux, 
Hunting Children (Carthage 33, d, 1) 
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77. Carthage, Circus-races 
(Carthage 39) 
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79. Carthage, Maison de la Course aux Chars, Bird-circus (Carthage 35) 


80. Carthage, Maison de la Course aux Chars, Bird-circus (Carthage 35) 


81. Sousse, Maison de Sorothus, Horses and Stud farm (Sousse 13, c) 82. Sousse, Maison de Sorothus, Horses and Stud 
farm (Sousse 13, c) 
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84. Carthage, Maison des Chevix. Mosaic of the Hiises (Carthage 33, d, il) 
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85. Carthage, Maison des Chevaux, Mosaic 
of the Horses (Carthage 33, d, 11) 


86. Carthage, Maison des Chevaux, Mosaic 
of the Horses (Carthage 33, d, ii) 
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87. Dougga, Maison a Trifolium, Mosaic of Circus-horse 
(Dougga 3, d) 
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88. Dougga, Mosaic of 
Charioteer Eros (Dougga 1) 
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89. Dougga, Charioteer mosaic 
(Dougga 7) 
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92. Carthage, Maison du Paon, Mosaic of Peacock (Carthage 23, a) 
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95. Zliten, Rural scenes, Peasants in the fields (Zliten 1, c. i) 


96. Zliten, Rural scenes, Threshing (Zliten 1, c, il) 
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97. La Chebba, Neptune and the Seasons (La Chebba 1) 
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99. El Djem, Maison des Mois, Calendar mosaic (El Djem 22, d) 
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100. Utica, Hunting scenes in landscape 
(Utica 3, c) 
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101. Oudna, Maison des Laberii, Rural Scenes (Oudna 1, f, 1) 
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102. Cherchel, Labours of the Fields 
(Cherchel 4, a) 


103. Cherchel, Labours of the Fields 
(Cherchel 4, a) 


104. Cherchel, Labours of the Fields 
(Cherchel 4, a) 
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(Cherchel 5) 
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107. Cherchel, Vintage scenes (Cherchel 9) 
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109. Carthage, Mosaic of Dominus Iulius (Carthage 32) 
110. Carthage, Dermech, Mosaic of the Months and Seasons (Carthage 16) 
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111. Tabarka, Villa Mosaics 
(Tabarka 1, j) 
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112. Tabarka, Villa Mos +) A ee 
(Tabarka 1, i) s) 
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113. Tabarka, Villa Mosaics 
(Tabarka 1, 1) 
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114. Dougga, Slaves serving wine (Dougea 5 5) 
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116. Carthage, Mosaic of Banquet (Carthage 29) 
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117. Sousse, Maison de I’Arsenal, 
Still-life design (Sousse 12, c) 
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118. El Djem, Mosaic of 
Dice-players, xenia-motifs 
(El Djem 28) 
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Catalogue of Boats (Althiburus 1, c) 
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119. Sousse, Maison de |’ Arsenal. 
Fishing scene (Sousse 12, b, i) 
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120. Sousse, Maison de |’Arsenal., 
Fishing scene (Sousse 12, b, i) 
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Sousse, Hypogeum, Unloading 


Althiburus, Maison des Muses. 
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123. Hippo Regius, Maison d’Isguntus, Fishing mosaic (Hippo Regius 3, a) 


124. Hippo Regius, Maison d’Isguntus, Fishing mosaic (Hippo Regius 3, a) 
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125. Sidi Abdallah, Baths of Sidonius, Marine Landscape 
(Sidi Abdallah 2, a) 
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126. Ostia Great Maria « scene, details of landscape (Gaithaus 45) 127. Cuties. Great Marine scene, Sitiils of eidliniaine’ (Carthage 45) 
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128. Djemila, Maison de !’Ane, hemes of Marine veutin details of border 129, Diemila. Maison d de l’ Ron: Triumph of Marine Venus: 
(Djemila 1, c) 


details of border (Djemila 1, c) 
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Maison de I’Arsenal, 
131. Sousse, Maison des Masques, Poet and 


Vergil and the Muses (Sousse 12, e) 
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132. Sfax, Maison des Océans, Poet and a — ~ 
Muses (Sfax 2, b) 
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133. El Djem, Maison des Mois, Busts of 
the Muses (El Djem 22, b) 
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134. Oudna, Maison des Laberii, 
Orpheus and the Beasts (Oudna |, n) 
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Fortunatianus (Dougga 9) 
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139. Carthage 


140. Carthage, Ceremonial scene (Carthage 26) 
141. Carthage, Ceremonial scene (Carthage 26) 
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144. Themetra, Head of Ocean (Themetra 1. a) 
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145. Utica, Marine mosaic with sea-divinities (Utica 4, i) 


146. Utica, Marine mosaic with sea-divinities (Utica 4, 1) 
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147, Timgad, Triumph of Marine Venus (Timgad 3) 148. Bulla Regia, Maison d’Amphitrite, Triumph of Venus 


(Bulla Regia 3, a) 
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149. Sétif, Triumph of Venus (Sétif 2) 
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150. Carthage, Maison de la Cachette de Statues, Triumph of Venus (Carthage 17, a) 
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151. Djemila, Maison de l’Ane, Triumph of Venus (Djemila 1, c) 
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153. El Djem, Venus and the Seasons (El Djem 8, a) 
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155. Haidra, Zodiac mosaic (Haidra |) 


(Constantine 3) 
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162. Bir-Chana, Astrological mosaic 
(Bir-Chana 1, i) 
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163. Mokenine, Evil Eye and phallic symbol 


(Mokenine 1, a) 
164. Sousse, Phallic symbol (Sousse 1, b) 
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173. Sousse, Satyrs 
and Bacchantes 
(Sousse 25, b) 
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174. Constantine, 
Dionysiac figure on 
leopardess 

(Constantine 5, i) 
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175. El Djem, Maison de la 
Procession dionysiaque, 
Dionysiac Procession 

(El Djem 27, c, i) 


176. El Djem, Maison de la 
Procession dionysiaque, 
Dionysus Pais riding tigress 
(E] Djem 27, b) 


177. El Djem, Terrain 
Abdeljelel, Dionysiac 
Procession (E] Djem 32) 
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179. Djemila, Dionysiac scenes (Djemila 4, a) 


178. Djemila, Dionysiac scenes (Djemila 4, a) 
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184. Dougga, Vintaging Erotes (Dougga 6) 


183. Lambaesis, Dionysus and the Seasons (Lambaesis 1) 
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185. Djemila, Maison de l’Ane, Mosaic of Asinus Nica, detail (Djemila 1, a) 
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186. Djemila, Maison de l’Ane, Mosaic of Asinus Nica, detail 
(Djemila 1, a) 
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188. Kelibia, Church of Priest Felix, Baptistery 
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189. Tabarka, Chapel of the Martyrs, Tomb-mosaic 
of Victoria and scribe 


190 right. Tabarka, Cemetery of the Urban Basilica, 
Tomb-mosaic of Felix 
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191 below. Sfax, Tomb-mosaic, Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den 


192 hottom right. Oued Ramel, Construction of 
Building 
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193. Tabarka, Chapel of the Martyrs, Tomb-mosaic 
of Valentia 
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194. Djemila, Basilica of Cresconius, Tomb-mosaic of 
Cresconius, detail 


195. Djemila, Basilica of Cresconius, detail 
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199. Piazza Armerina. 
Great Hunt (26), detail 


200. Piazza Armerina. 
Great Hunt (26), detail 


201. Piazza Armerina. 
Great Hunt (26), detail 
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202. Piazza Armerina, Vintaging Erotes, detail 
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203. Piazza Armerina. Circus. detail 
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204. Rome, 
Hunting scene 
from the 
Esquiline 
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205. Antioch. 
Worcester Hunt 
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